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preface. 


TnB  aim  of  the  compiler  of  these  puRes  is  to  supply  ideas  and  subjects  for 
short  addresus  in  the  smallest  compass,  and  in  the  simplest  form  possible. 
The  need  of  such  a  publication  has  been  long  felt,  especially  amongst  the 
lay-helpers  and  licensed  renders,  who  are  now  coming  in  increased  numbers 
to  the  assistance  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  our  lar^'a  and  duns^ly-populateJ 
town  parishes.  What  the  active  worlor  often  wants  is  an  idea,  a  leading 
thought,  a  motif,  so  to  speak,  and  if  this  is  suRRested,  words  an  I  illustrations 
are  readily  found  to  clothe  the  idea,  and  to  bring  it  forth  in  an  interesHn':? 
and  profitable  speech  or  sermon. 

In  compiling  the  "outlines"  our  great  wish  has  been  to  s-cure  a,  -nuch 
brevity  and  conciseness  as  is  compatible  with  usefulness  and  iniellifiibility. 
All  useless  sub-divisions,  figures,  abbreviations,  and  complexity  of  arrange- 
ment have  been  rigorously  excluded,  and  the  barest  hints  and  sketches  are 
given,  so  as  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  words  or  explanations. 

Each  subject  occupies  one  page  only,  and  is  treated  generally  under  four 
divisions,  thus; 

I.    Introductory  remarks.  . 

a.    Subject  stated,  expanded. 

3.  Illustrations. 

4.  Inferences,  deductions. 

A  local  colour  should  always  be  given  to  the  addresses  by  a  full  reference 
to  any  facts  or  matters  connected  with  the  immediate  neighbourhood  in 
which  the  user  may  find  hi.-nself. 

Although  designed  to  occupy  about  half-an-hour  in  delivery,  the  outlmes 
may  be  expanded  or  reduced  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  user,  or  to  meet 
the  circumstances  of  any  particular  audience. 

In  the  actual  delivery  of  addresses,  manuscript  or  notes  should  be  put 
aside  with  a  firm  hand,  or  the  fewest  possible  heads  jotted  down  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshing  the  memory.  This  does  not  imnly  by  any  means  that 
the  subject  is  not  to  be  carefully,  and  shall  I  say  prayerfully,  consider.^d 
beforehand.  But  the  memory  should  be  trusted  and  exercised  from  tno 
very  beginning.    Every  subject  must  be  carefully  divided  into  brief  heads. 
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'  Bene  dividit  qui  bene  docet  "  is  especially  true  of  the  extempore  speaker. 
To  divide  well  is  useful  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  hearers.  A  good  teacher 
is  always  a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  analysis,  presenting  to  his  pupils  or 
hearers  just  as  much  matter  as  they  can  grasp  at  one  time.  Ivlethod  is 
necessary  in  everything,  especially  in  conveying  instruction  to  the  people. 
Have  then  a  strict  habit  of  conciseness  in  speech,  and  clearness  and  continuity 
in  thought.  Be  severely  self-repressing,  by  mercilessly  cutting  off  from  your 
style  all  unnecessary  florid  ornaments  of  description  or  tediously  detailed 
analysis.  Let  your  strokes  be  deep,  firm,  bold,  and  your  sentences  clear, 
true,  and  well  expressed.  Do  not  try  to  say  all  that  is  in  your  mind  on  the 
subject  at  once.  Remember  there  will  be,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  another 
day,  and  another  opportunity.  Send  home  your  arrows  with  a  firm  thrust. 
One  fixed  in  the  breast  is  more  fatal  than  thousands  hurtling  harmlessly 
in  the  air.  Your  power  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  your  nearness  to 
the  point  of  the  subject  you  have  chosen.  If  you  are  to  speak  about  "  grace," 
let  your  words  be  about  "  grace,"  and  not — for  that  time  at  least— about  any 
other  equally  interesting  subject,  c».,  "faith."  If  yea  are  to  speak  about 
"thrift,"  keep  far  away  from  any  cognate  topic,  e.g.,  "temperance,"  no 
matter  how  tempted  you  may  feel  to  leave  the  track  at  the  time. 

The  experience  of  the  compiler,  extending  over  a  period  of  many  years  as  a 
Mission  preacher  and  speaker  in  all  parts  of  the  Master's  vineyard,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  leads  him  to  hope  that  to  his  younger  brethr^a  in  the 
sacred  ministry,  and  to  all  those  who  are  constantly  expected  to  be  ready 
with  an  address  on  all  kinds  of  topics,  to  all  kinds  of  people,  in  all  kinds  of 
places,  this  little  book  may,  by  God's  blessing,  be  of  service,  and  help  to, 
answer  in  some  measure  the  oftentimes  very  perplexing  question,  "  What 
shall  I  say  ?  " 


Broadmere,  Healey. 

Fest.  S.  James, 
1884. 
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I. — Always  choose  one  subject  only,  and  confine  yourself  to  treatment  of 
that  alone  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  ideas  for  the  time. 

2. — Enforce  the  chosen  subject :  make  all  lead  up  to  that,  even  at  cost  of 
a  seeming  failure.  ' 

3. — Beware  of  going  off  at  a  tangent.  This  is  the  one  rock  upon  which  all 
young  speakers  split.  Come  back  to  your  subject  at  once  if  you  have  strayed 
for  a  moment. 

4. — Remember  that  your  one  object  is  to  enforce  your  deliberate  conviction 
on  others.  Therefore  never  speak  unless  you  have  a  strong  conviction  your- 
self of  the  truth  of  what  you  advance.  Insincerity  is  fatal  to  all  eloquence ; 
it  robs  it  of  its  grasping  and  moving  power. 

5. — Be  concise,  have  your  brain  clear,  and  keep  your  subject  well  in  hand. 

6. — Illustrate  from  nature,  your  own  experience,  and  appeal  always  to  the 
sympathies  of  your  audience.  Assume  that  they  agree  with  you,  do  not 
scold  them,  but  say,  "  You  know  yourselves,"  etc.  "  You  agree  with  me 
that,"  etc.  "  You  have  long  ago  been  aware  of  the  misery,"  etc. "  yow  are  with  me 
when  I  say  that,"  etc.  Appeal  to  the  experience  of  your  hearers,  "  You  have 
often  seen,"  etc.  Get  good,  short,  fitting,  TRtJS  stories  upon  your  subject. 
Do  not  invent  them. 

7. — If  you  use  figures,  be  careful  to  get  them  np  beforehand.  Do  not  usu 
too  many.    Just  a  few  in  one  speech,  and  repeat  them  two  or  three  times. 


8. — Condense.    Set  a  limit  and  keep  to  it. 
to  mere  talk  or  words  without  point. 


Strongly  repress  any  tendency 


9. — Be  calm  and  leisurely  when  you  commence,  speak  slowly  and  very 
d>>liberately,  and  cofy  no  one,  but  be  natural  and  "  yourself  "  above  all  things. 
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X. 

Remember  that  eloquence  is  the  most  profound  of  arts,  on  account  of  the 
end  at  which  it  aims,  which  is  not  merely  to  charm,  please,  amuse  transiently, 
but  to  penetrate  into  the  soul,  that  it  may  move  or  change  the  will,  may  excite 
or  prevent  its  action  by  means  of  the  ideas  which  it  engenders,  or  as  it  is 
expressed  in  rhetorical  treatises,  by  convincing  and  persuading. 

Each  discourse,  or  speech,  or  lecture,  or  paper  (except  narratives),  must 
have  an  idea,  to  be  kept  to,  put  forth,  proved,  and  persuaded  into  the  minds 
of  the  audience. 

It  is  therefore  all  important  that  the  speaker  should  be  impregnated  first  of 
all,  then,  with  the  idea  which  he  seeks  to  inject  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
In  many  cases,  however,  a  brief  but  intense  study  of  the  '•  outline  "  chosen 
may  be  all  that  is  possible  on  the  road,  or  in  the  train,  or  bus,  or  on  the  way 
from  business,  but  this  will  be  sufficient  if  the  user  can  secure  the  four 
points  of  the  "  analysis  "  given  in  the  book,  and  finds  his  own  views  and 
feelings  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  "  outline." 
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I— Be  true,  for  God  is  true.  Let  no  idea  of  temporary  triumph  divert 
your  eye  from  the  truth,  and  do  not  make  conjecture,  or  hypothesis,  or 
inductive  conclusions  serve  as  truths.  Beware  of  yourself  in  this.  Be  e-wctty 
true:  in  all  you  write,  si^eak,  or  think.  This  habit  increases  your  power 
over  an  audience  in  a  really  marvellous  manner,  and  strengthens  your  own 
confidence,  and  so  gives  you  a  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  language  and 
the  exercise  of  the  refinements  of  true  eloquence. 

2.— The  resources  of  the  art  are  inexhaustible,  and  are  all  at  the  disposal 
of  the  man  who  is  scrupulously  true,  even  in  gesture. 

3.— Bacon  said,  "  Knowledge  is  power."  But  the  knowledge  he  spoke  of 
was  not  speculative  knowledge,  not  the  knowledge  of  mere  hypothesis,  but 
objective  and  real  knowledge. 

4.— We  misuse,  we  imperil  our  power,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  talent 
if  in  teaching  we  do  not  confine  .  urselves  to  this  thoroughly  legitimate, 
thoroughly  secure,  thoroughly  unassailable  power,  "Truthfulness." 

5.— There  is  no  greater  offence  against  the  pure  spirit  of  all  science  than  to 
announce  and  to  assume  as  a  demonstrated  truth  that  which  is  only  a 
probable  opinion.  This  is  equally  true,  no  matter  what  the  degree  of 
apparent  probability.  Books  of  travel,  expositions  of  texts,  etc.,  etc., 
constantly  reveal  the  fascinating,  as  well  as  the  weakening,  influence  of 
exaggeration  and  mere  wordiness,  or  speaking  for  effect  without  particular 
regard  being  paid  to  facts. 

For  a  distinguished  writer,  or  speaker,  or  philosopher,  to  employ  his 
authority  in  such  a  manner  for  the  advancement  of  a  favourite  view,  or  for 
less  worthy  ends,  is  either  a  damaging  error  of  judgment,  or  it  is  a  betrayal 
of  a  magnificent  trust. 
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No.  1— Ut'ailnna. 
Romans  xiii.  a.    {Aav«Q;ti) 


I.—The  supreme  danger  of  the  Church,  of  Christian  life,  is  sleep 
or  indifference,  heedlessness  of  the  passage  of  time,  of  the  approach 
of  eternity,  of  the  coming  of  tlie  Mnster.  Many  warnings  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  especially  in  the  Epistles,  as  to  the  peril  of  a 
spirit  of  contentedness,  of  spiritual  slumber,  of  forgetfulness  of  the 
great  and  solemn  questions  involved  in  our  relationship  to  God  and 
the  Supernatural.  The  life  which  merely  "  drifts  on"  without  energy 
of  purpose  or  individuality  of  aim  here  condemned.  A  sin  of 
Christian  people  to  be  merely  uninterested  in  religious  matters, 
"  neither  cold  nor  hot,"  without  warmth  or  special  interest  in  any 
phase  of  Christian  work  or  religious  truth. 

II. Years  but  as  moments.     Life  a  dream,  which  comes  to  an 

"end as  a  tale  that  is  told."  Christ  approaching,  the  final  solution  of 
all  the  mysterious  problems  of  our  present  existence,  near,  and 
becomin}.'  nearer  day  by  day.  The  responsibility  resting  upon 
each  of  us  to  work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  to  make  sure  of  our 
salvation,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  promises,  to  grasp  the  proffered  gifts 
of  grace,  to  "  amend  our  sinful  lives,  to  decline  from  sin,  and  in- 
cline to  virtue."  These  are  subjects  which  demand  all  our  atten- 
tion and  unceasing  vigilance.    (2  Cor.  vi.  2.) 

III,_The  Indian  asleep  in  his  canoe  just  above  the  Falls  of 
Niagara :  the  sailor  asleep  on  the  top  of  a  mast :  are  types  of  this 
perilous  indifference  to  what  lies  before  and  around  us.  There  is 
no  hour  in  which  temptation  does  not  come  to  us  in  some  shape  or 
other.  No  circumstance  of  life  which  is  not  charged  with  peril  as 
well  as  blessing. 

IV.— Let  us  ask  of  God  the  spirit  of  holy  vigilance  and  watch- 
fulness, that  we  may  not  be  indifferent  to  our  best  interests,  and  so 
miss  the  blessings  of  an  eternity  at  rest  with  God.    (i  S.  Peter  iv.  7.) 

A 


No.  a.— (!rf)r   (Sirtiit   '&ui\t. 

Hk.h.  IX.  37.    (Advent.) 

I. — No  man  more  thoroughly  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  life 
than  S.  Paul,  and  yet  no  man  more  conipietely  filled  with  the  sense 
of  the  certainty  of  death.  This  constant  idea  of  death,  did  not, 
however,  jiaralyse  his  efforts,  or  restrain  his  vigour,  hut  rather  in- 
spired hmi  with  new  energy  and  fresh  devotion.  S.  I'aul  the  Apostle 
of  the  active  life,  with  all  its  duties,  joys,  various  developments,  the 
life  of  the  soldier,  tlie  sailer,  the  man  of  trade,  the  recluse,  the 
strong,  the  leehic,  the  lulci,  llie  senator,  the  jailor,  the  fraudulent, 
the  sincere,  are  all  set  forth  in  the  various  circumstances  of  those 
whose  lives  touched  his  own  He  had  a  word  for  all,  and  a  le.5son 
for  every  one  of  these  classes.  They  were  to  prepare  to  die  well 
by  making  their  lives  powerful  with  heavenly  purpose  and  energy. 
To  die  well  is  the  end  of  man's  life. 

II. — Death  an  ai)|)ointment  of  God,  not  a  mere  destiny  which 
befalls  us,  hut  an  ordained  means  of  grace,  and  admission  to  greater 
and  higher  si)iritual  conditions  and  privileges.  Not  falling  upon  us 
as  a  rock,  to  stim  and  destroy  our  faculties,  but  opening  as  a  gate 
to  a  newer  and  fresher  state  of  existence.  Not  to  he  abhorred  as  a 
catastrniihe,  hut  longed  for,  if  it  please  God,  as  a  release,  as  an 
enfranchisement,  as  a  setting  at  liberty  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh. 

III. — "  Once,"  a  solemn  power  in  this  fact.  The  opportunity  to 
die  only  given  "once."  If  we  die  badly,  then  there  will  be  no 
more  opjjortunities  to  die.  We  should  concentrate  the  whole  energy 
of  our  faculties,  spiritual,  physical,  and  moral,  upon  the  one  point 
of  a  hapjjy  death  throughout  our  future  years.  Each  day,  each 
hour,  should  be  lived  with  a  view  to  death. 

IV. — Death  leads  to  further  conditions,  e.g.,  the  Judgment,  the 
reckoning  for  the  life  past.  (Rom.  xiv.  lo;  Eccl.  xi.  g;  Acts.  xxiv. 
25;  I  Peter  iv.  17.)  The  rewards  and  the  retribution.  No  in- 
decision about  death  as  it  is  "  appointed"  by  God,  and  we  have 
therefore  only  to  prepare  to  meet  it  by  a  life  of  purpose  and  aim. 
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No.  3.— C!)t  fHorltJ  patffil'"?-  nto/ip. 
I  s.  John  ii.  17.  (Advcm.) 

I -Many    things  very   uncertain,  <-.,..'.,   our  final   perseverance 
m  ihe  path  to  heaven,  our  own  history  ten  years  hence,  the  extent 
of  our  personal   influence  upon  those  about  us  for  good  or  evil. 
One  thing  very  certam,   vi.  :  that  we  are  surro.mded  by  a  vety 
beautiful  world,  full  of  attractions,  of  marvels,  <.f  sights  and  sounds 
which  charm  and  overpower  all  our  senses,  and  lead  us  captive 
against  our  wills,  and  often  against  our  better  reason  and  knowledge^ 
But  behind  the  magnificent  picture  spread  out  before  us  there  lurk 
a  thousand  dangers  ever  ready  to  draw  us  aside  from  the  n.-irrow  way 
that  leads  to  life  eternal.     Traveller  in  forest,  attra- te.l  by  some 
wonderful  flower,  or  bird,  or  in!;ect,  which  flits  across  his  path,  and 
which  he  pursues,  only  to  find  that  he  has  lobt  the  track  and  cannot 
get  back  to  it. 

II  —The  attractions  of  the  world  addressed  to  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  intellect,  the  flesh,  and  the  passions.  Refined  natures,  ai 
well  as  the  grosser  natures,  are  subject  to  delusion  and  destruction 
by  the  power  of  the  world.  To  resist  the  influences  of  the  world  is 
the  test  of  the  Christian's  sincerity.  Not  our  home.  (.V«  i  S.  Peter 
ii.  II ;  Heb.  xiii.  14;  i  S.  John  xi.  iS-) 

III  -The  world  is  transient  (a  Cor.  iv.  18) :  even  now  growing 
old,  not  we,  but  it  is  passing  away.  We  remain  for  ever.  God  re- 
mains for  ever.  The  unseen  hosts  of  angels  and  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect  remain  for  ever.  But  all  the  things  that  are  seen  are 
always  under  the  power  of  time  and  decay,  and  are  corrupt.  In 
this  thought  we  have  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  all  our  faith. 

IV  —That  only  lasts  which  is  redeemed  and  allied  with  God 
through  Jesus  (the  Word),  those  who  yield  themselves  up  to  the 
power  of  faith,  who  turn  away  from  the  things  of  tune  to  believe  m 
the  things  of  eternity,  which  never  pass  away. 
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No.  4.— 31  Call  at  J3ftl)IfI)tm. 

»      S.  Luke  11.  15.    (Christmas.) 

I._The  scene  bright  and  joyous,  full  of  impulse,  '.f  con- 
trasts, of  ever-changing  figures,  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and 
men,  songs  and  sighs,  the  anthems  of  heaven,  the  pain  of  Mary, 
the  rapture  of  the  seraphim,  the  anxiety  of  Joseph,  the  placid  con- 
fidence of  the  Infant,  the  pious  expectancy  of  the  shepherds  on  the 
hill  side  in  the  starry  night.  The  cold  indifference  of  Herod,  of 
the  priesthood,  of  the  wealth  and  wisdom  and  power  of  the  world, 
the  restlessness  of  the  supernatural  creation,  the  setting  of  the  star, 
the  startled  joy-cry  of  the  Magi  in  their  distant  home,  as  they  saw 
its  beams  break  out  over  the  world. 

II. The  "hopefulness"  of  Christmas,   infancy  the  season  of 

weanness,  of  lowliness,  of  patience,  of  dependence,  but  also  the 
season  of  hope,  youth  of  training,  manhood  of  action,  old  age  of 
contemplation.  The  "  hopefulness  "  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  far-reach- 
ing, even  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  time,  of  the  world's  area,  of  the 
degradation  of  the  race.  No  age  in  which  He  (Jesus)  was  to  be 
henceforth  inefficient,  no  spot  of  earth  in  which  He  was  to  be 
unfelt,  no  soul  which  He  would  be  incapable  of  raising  and  purify- 
ing. The  reality  of  the  scene.  No  attempt  at  display,  religion 
powerless  without  reality  and  sincerity,  all  that  is  merely  human  is 
unreal,  counterfeit,  God  only  is  very  real. 

Ill.—Christ's  poverty  real :  the  manger,  the  stiaw,  the  humble 

garments,  the  lowly  parents  of  the  Incarnate  Son  very  real.  Poverty 

consecrated.     The  heroism  of  poverty  draws  out  characters,  tries 

and  purifies  and  deepens  the  best  parts  of  man's  higher  nature, 

clears  the  film  from  the  eye  which  wealth,  luxury,  self-indulgence 

place  there,  and  reveals  God  and  the  verities  of  hfe.  Christ's  poverty, 

something  more  than  accident  or  caprice  or  eccentricity,  as  affected 

by  some  wealthy  people  who  affect  poverty.  He  became  really  poor, 

He  took  up  Poverty  as  a  higher  life  of  service  because  a  harder  life. 

IV.~ Lessons  at  Bethlehem,     i.  Humility:  greatness  does  not 

consist  in  outward  circumstances.    2.  Patience  :  need  of  acceptance 

of  God's  Will  in  God's  way,   />.,  self-abandonment.      See  the 

Patience  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God !    Glance  back  my  soul  over 

the  circumstances  of  Bethlehem,  and  you  will  have  no  word  of 

complaint  for  any  physical  inconvenience  or  pain.     O  Gift  of  God, 

so  easy  to  lose,  so  difficult  to  attain. 
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No.  s-— a  PrfJltut  iSrtilJfrtr. 

S.  Matt   i.  i8.  (Christmas) 

I  —Isaiah  the  prophet  who  grasped  most  fully  the  office  and 
work  of  Christ,  the  loosing  power  of  Messiah,  the  dehverance  of 
captives,  the  opening  of  prisons,  &c.,  cS:c.  :  and  the  great  central 
idea  of  Christ  as  giving  freedom  and  liberty.  (Isaiah  l.vi.  i.)  Ihe 
restorative  work  of  Messiah  and  His  redemptive  power  brought  very 
prominently  forward  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  :  hence  his  name  :  the 
"  evangelical"  prophet. 

II  —The  name  "  Jesus"  given  to  the  Child,  "  God  the  Saviour," 
by  decree  of  the  Father,  as  expressive  of  His  Work  and  Misslon- 
"  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins."  A  practical  Mis- 
sion, and  in  no  way  merely  speculative  or  theoretical.  An  act,  not 
an  abstract  system  of  ideas.  The  name  not  given  out  of  compli- 
ment to  His  philanthropic  character,  or  to  the  unselfish  nature  of 
his  life,  but  as  one  appropriate  to  His  personality  and  purpose  in  hfe. 

III  — "  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins,"  not  from  the 
future  consequences  or  effects  of  wrong  doing,  but  from  the  sins 
themselves,  now  in  this  life,  from  their  power,  dominion,  and  degra- 
dation. This  is  the  most  beneficent  feature  in  the  whole  range  of 
Christ's  efforts  for  humanity.  He  gives  present  power  to  effect 
immediate  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  habits,  wrong  thoughts, 
unholy  purposes.  Not  only  hope  in  future,  but  present  hope.  In 
our  struggles  with  the  enemy  now  we  are  certam  of  victory,  for  His 
Name  implies  present  power. 

IV -He  delivers  them  from  the  fears  of  sin,  habits  of  sin, 
desires  of  sin.  S.  Augustine  long  had  got  beyond  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sin,  but  could  not  get  free  from  its  power  till  he  was 
found  by  Christ.  How  to  be  free?  the  great  c^uestion  of  philoso- 
phers in  old  time.  Christ  makes  us  free,  if  we  seek  H.m  m  His 
ordinances,  and  wait  faithfuUy  upon  Him.  (S.  John  viu.  36, 
Romans  vi.  18.) 


I 
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No.  6.— Cftt  iafit  SCtmttf. 

Heb.  I.   I,  3.     (Christmas.) 

I.— Man's  blessings  the  measure  of  his  responsibility.  The  dignity 
of  message  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  sender,  not  the  re- 
cipient or  the  messenger.  "  God  spake,"  no  less  than  the  Divine 
Creator  Himself  has  addressed  Himself  to  humanity.  The  Maker 
speaks  to  the  creature.  Wisdom  speaks  to  ignorance,  the  height  of 
Holiness  to  the  depth  of  sin,  Joy  speaks  to  woe,  Hope  to  despair, 
Heaven  to  earth,  the  Father  to  the  children.  Who  can  but  give 
good  heed  to  such  a  communication  ?  If  the  sovereign  addresses 
the  people,  or  a  great  statesman  in  whom  we  have  confidence  pro- 
poses some  measure  for  the  good  of  the  coiaimunity,  or  the  amelior- 
ation of  misery,  we  all  attend.  How  much  the  rather  then  should 
we  give  heed  to  the  message  of  God  to  man. 

II.— The  Messenger,  "  His  Son."  The  mysterious  relationship 
of  the  Trinity.  (S.  John  i.  i-6.)  The  Son  the  "Word,"  or  expres- 
sion of  the  mind  of  the  Father,  declares  the  Will  and  purpose  of 
the  Father.  The  old  dispensation  of  the  prophets  passed  away. 
They  witnessed  to  God  in  the  midst  of  great  national  degradation 
and  apostasy,  they  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit.  They 
could  not  change  man,  only  teach  him. 

III.— Christ  not  only  brought  the  message,  but  also  brought 
power  (grace)  to  enable  man  to  rise  up  to  it,  to  accept  it,  to 
realise  it,  and  to  live  in  accordance  with  its  precepts.  (S.  John  1.  12.) 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  terms  of  the  message  when 
brought  by  "  the  Son,"  the  heir,  "  They  will  reverence  My  Son." 
(S.  Matt.  xxi.  37.)  No  excuse  as  to  completeness  of  communi- 
cation now. 

IV.— No  further  revelation  to  be  looked  for.  This  is  the  final 
sending,  the  dispensation  of  the  Son.  "These  last  days."  (i  S. 
John  ii.  18.)  No  further  expectation  to  be  indulged,  no  delay 
for  a  more  dignified  messenger.  The  next  to  come  will  be  God 
Himself,  at  the  great  assize  of  the  world.  If  we  reject  this 
message  there  is  no  other. 
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No.  7. — iFingnuntji. 

S.  John  vi.  S'    t^"''  '^"'^  °^  ''^"  Year.) 
I -God  has  created  nothing  to  be  lost  or  lightly  cast  away  or 
desiroyed.     Ml  nature  is  His  handiwork,  and  ruthless  destruction  of 
the  nunute  msect  or  humble  flower  is  to  be  condemned.     That 
which  God  was  pleased  to  call  mto  being  can  scarcely  be  considered 
of  no  account  by  us  who  r.re  but  creatures  of  Ihs  Hand.        rue  we 
may  not  see  ..Iways  the  "  why  and  wherefore'  of  every  particle  of  the 
created  universe,  but  we  may  be  confident  that  God  '-o-'  -^  \^ 
a  purpose  for  all  the  offspring  of  His  Divine  Mmd  and  Hand     The 
care  if  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  His  prodigality  teachc.  us  the  value 
of  even  "  fragments"  of  things,  broken  bread  the  remains  of  the  hill- 
side banquet.     All  things  have  a  use,  much  more  has  every  hvmg 
soul  its  place  and  work  in  life.  (Ezek.  xviii.  4-) 

II  -  -Gifts  of  God  to  be  valued  even  if  given  in  prodigality,  as 
sunshine,  rain,  health,  friends,  means,  talents,  abundance  of  com- 
forts, and  length  of  days.  That  upon  which  He  bestows  care  and 
thought  can  never  be  thought  of  no  value.  Seemingly  useless  objects 
may  have  a  purpose  unknown  to  us  in  the  great  economy  of  created 
life,  and  should  be  protected  by  us  out  of  reverence  for  Hmi. 

IIL-Remnants  of  time,  fragments  of  days  or  years,  remaining  to 

us  to  be  gathered  up  and  used  fruitfully.     The  past  to  be  atoned 

for  by  a  blessed  use  of  what  remains,  much  good  has  been  done 

•  with  Ihe  few  years  of  a  formerly  unblessed  life.  All  that  is  left  us  .s  to 

be  gleaned  up,  and  put  to  use  for  the  good  ot  some  one. 

IV  —Waste  of  hfe,  of  health,  of  means, of  talents,  going  on  about  us, 
very  appalling,  especially  amongst  the  classes  which  have  le.sur^ 
TaTents  buried  in  napkins.  (S.  Matt.  xxv.  x8.)  Lives  which  might  have 
produced  great  and  eternal  results  if  properly  directed  and  moved 
by  the  Divine  Love  are  wasted  for  sheer  want  of  purpose. 
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No.  8. — jlumbtving  our  Ba»U. 

Psalms  xc.  la.    (For  New  Year.) 

I. — Prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  God,  one  who  roaHzed  the 
personahty  and  over-ruling  Providence  of  God,  a  man  to  whom 
God  was  not  a  principle  or  set  of  rules,  but  a  distinct  individuality, 
and  a  Person  as  really,  or  more  really,  than  we  are  persons.  The 
Psalm  refers  to  the  devastation  and  misery  brought  upon  Israel  by 
their  repeated  backslidings  and  abuses  of  God's  mercy  and  loving- 
kindnesses,  {cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.)  The  fear  and  cowardice  of  the 
people  were  the  causes  of  this  weakness  and  death.  They  mistrusted 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  Him  who  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt 
"with  a  mighty  hand  and  stretched  out  arm,"  "who  had  so  often 
given  them  the  victory"  in  times  past,  "  Go  not  up,  for  the  Lord  is 
not  among  you." 

II. — The  Psalm  refers  (a)  To  the  eternity  and  unchangeability  of 
God,  the  solemn  grandeur  of  His  impassibility,  and  sublime  in- 
difference to  the  passage  of  years  and  the  flight  of  time;  (*)  The 
mutability  and  instability  of  man,  a  most  affecting  statement  (verses 
5,  6)  of  man's  frail  condition  since  the  fall ;  {c)  Complains  that 
so  few  persons  meditate  upon  their  condition,  "Who  knoweth 
(desireth  to  know)  the  power  of  Thy  wrath." 

III. — The  text  contains  a  prayer  for  grace  to  meditate  aright 
upon  the  rapid  and  certain  lapse  of  time.  The  heart  by  nature 
takes  no  note  of  this.  It  is  lost  in  the  present  enjoyment  of  life. 
It  is  the  work  of  grace  to  show  to  the  soul  the  real  importance  of 
each  day  and  hour  of  human  life,  and  how  much  of  future  peace 
and  joy  really  depends  upon  a  right  use  of  our  time.  The  devout 
soul  makes  this  a  subject  of  earnest  supplication  at  all  times,  but 
especially  at  the  opening  of  another  period  of  probation,  another 
season  of  fresh  opportunities,  etc 

£V. "To  number  our  days,"  to  note  them  one  by  one,  and 

make  each  day  the  period  of  some  fresh  enterprise  for  God   some 
new  act  of  self-denial,  some  fresh  desire  after  holiness. 
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No.  9.— dpartB  for  Snotljtr  ^tar. 

S.  LutK  XUT.  8.     (For  the  New  Year.) 

I -One  of  the  briefest  and  simplest  of  our  Lord's  Parables. 
The  sense  very  clear.  Brevity  in  Holy  Scripture  always  suggestive 
of  great  sincerity,  and  directness  of  teaching.  The  group  stands  out 
before  us  very  vividly,  sketched  by  the  pen  of  "the  beloved  physician: 
the  barren  tree,  the  stern  and  disappointed  face  of  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard  at  the  remembrance  of  care,  pains,  money,  labour,  all 
bestowed  in  vain  upon  the  offending  and  fruitless  tree. 

II  —The  miseradU  failure  of  the  tree,  its  drooping  branches,  and 
barren  trunk,  occupying  precious  space,  drinking  in  the  dews  of 
heaven,  and  waving  its  emptiness  in  the  sunshine  day  by  day. 
Three  years  of  emptiness,  the  patience  of  the  owner  exhausted,  the 
repeated  visits,  each  time  without  reward.  A  faithful  picture  of 
thousands  of  lives  to-day,  being  lived  out  amongst  us  thus  vainly, 
fruitlessly,  and  without  return  or  satisfaction. 

III  -The  upturned  face  of  the  drezw:  His  individual  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  plant.  His  nursing 
care  his  tender  solicitude  worthy  o^  note.  He  appeals  for  one 
more  year.  He  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  masters  cori- 
demnaU  but  asks,  as  a  favour  to  himself,  for  a  further  triaU 
Christ  thus  pleads  for  the  souls  yet  barren  and  profitless.  Fhe  New 
Year  the  Gift  of  God  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Lord,  the 
keeper  of  souls,  the  dresser  of  the  vineyard. 

IV  —Even  He  implies  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  that  year 
being  still  profitless.  "If  fwt  then  thou  shalt  cut  it  down."  Shall 
this  year  then  thus  granted  be  fruitless  also:  shall  we  take  as  a 
natural  right  what  is  only  ours  by  a  special  act  of  mercy  and  for- 
bearance ?  Shall  it  be  that  after  all  we  shall  be  cut  down  as  cum- 
berers  of  the  ground,  and  this  year,  our  last,  be  wasted  also .' 
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No.  lo.— Cl)t  fHagi 

S.  Matt.  ii.  i,  a-    (Epiphany.) 

I. — Tlie  Church  lingers  around  Bethlehem.  She  goes  back 
again  and  again  to  it  in  her  Lessons  and  Scripture  readmgs.  The 
Infant  at  Bethlehem,  the  source  and  spring  of  her  life,  the  foundation 
of  her  hope,  and  the  strength  of  her  spiritual  existence.  Besides, 
great  lessons  are  to  be  learnt,  great  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the 
manger  and  the  house  at  Bethlehem.  It  is  there  that  good  men 
in  every  age  have  learned  how  to  be  good  and  great  and  really  at 
peace,  by  emptying  their  hearts  of  self,  by  being  born  again  as 
children,  as  Christ  Jesus  was  born  a  little  child.  ' 

II. — How  real  is  everything  we  see.  The  sufferings  of  the  babe, 
the  solicitude  of  the  mother,  the  calm  patience  and  holy  joy  of  ine 
foster-father,  the  indifference  of  the  great  world,  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  the  blank  ignorance  of  the  Scribes  who  knew  the  Scriptures, 
and  yet  knew  not  Him  of  whom  their  Scriptures  spake.  How  real 
the  humiliation.  The  Incarnate  Son  assumed  our  humanity,  with- 
out any  affectation,  but  really,  and  in  every  particular.  No  mere 
expression  of  sympathy,  but  He  became  one  of  us  Himself.  I'he 
secret  of  Christ's  success  is  that  He  has  been  real,  true,  and  without 
dissimulation  from  Bethlehem  even  till  noiv. 

III. — The  faith  of  the  wise  men  led  on  to  aaion.  We  believe 
in  an  otiose  manner  without  action.  They  rose  up  in  the  power 
of  their  faith,  they  forsook  friends  and  home,  and  started  upon  an 
unknown  path,  led  along  by  God.  So  Abraham,  so  tiie  Christian. 
So  all  who  believe  must  rise  up,  and  endure,  and  forsake.  There 
must  be  with  us  all  a  rising  up,  and  forsaking  of  the  present  joy, 
and  a  going  out  if  we  would  find  Jesus.  .  Not  an  ideal  going  out, 
but  an  actual  physical  separation  of  ourselves  from  the  world.  "  In 
it,"  not  "of  it."  Mountain,  valley,  flood  were  crossed,  no  one  on  the 
look  cut  at  Jerusalem,  all  cold  where  perhaps  they  expected  sympathy, 
etc.  Still  on.  They  were  tried  last  of  all  by  the  seeming  failure  of 
the  veiy  star  which  had  led  them  on.    The  reward.    Jesus  I  at  hist 

IV.~The  Christian  life  a  seeking  of  Christ.  Disappointment, 
fatigue,  failure  of  those  th.ngs  in  which  we  have  trusted  ;  yet 
onward,  and  Jesus  will  be  found  at  last    (Phil.  iii.  13,  14-) 
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No.  II.— Cl)t  ^rtftrtntt  of  HAoiti. 

Heb.  XI.  24,  35.    (Lent.) 

I  — lent  speaks  to  us  of  sacrifice,  conflict,  danger,  watchfulness, 
hopefulness.  It  bids  us  not  so  much  to  contemplate  Christ  in  placid 
ecstasy,  as  to  rise  up  to  higher  ideas  of  ChriFtian  act  and  deed.  To 
t/o  and  dan  for  Him  who  died  for  us.  To  testify  our  faith  in  Him 
by  daily  acts  of  sacrifice,  by  voluntary  conflict,  by  ready  acceptance 
of  danger,  by  increased  watchfulness,  by  greater  exercise  of  hope. 
Christianity  is  a  life,  not  a  mere  system  of  moral  philosophy  or 
abstract  ideas.  It  is  a  life,  lived  out  in  the  world  on  a  fixed  principle 
of  responsibility  to  Gcd,  by  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  implanted  m 
us  by  the  Sacraments,  and  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  (.od,  by  the 
exercise  of  prayer,  holy  meditation,  and  sincere  communions. 

II  —The  Life  of  the  Christian  is  not  of  a  day,  a  paroxysm  of 
the  heart,  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  a  season  of  remorse,  an  ejaculation  of 
praise,  a  mere  attendance  at  services  or  sacraments  but  a  pains- 
taking, protracted,  definite  turniug  from  the  world  to  God  in 
motive,  in  desire,  m  fear.  The  Life  of  the  Christian  is  a  'Life  of 
Faith"  lived  in  God,  of  glorious  self-abnegation,  of  yieldmg  up 
pleasant  and  beautiful  things  for  His  sake,  for  the  future  tor  the 
sake  of  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

HI  -Scripture  full  of  examples  of  souls  thus  tummg  from  the 
attractions  of  the  world,  entering  into  the  gloom  of  the  religious 
life  of  God.  willingly  putting  aside  this  world  for  the  joy  that  is  yet 
before  them  in  the  life  eternal.  Moses  no  mythical  person  His 
history  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  world  The  glory  of 
Pharaoh's  house  no  attraction  for  him.  Youth  a  time  of  weakness^ 
Faith  stronger  than  mere  fleshly  desire.  The  trial  severe.  Faith 
m  God  triumphant  He  left  the  palace  and  cast  m  his  lot  with  the 
people  of  God. 

IV  -In  critical  periods  of  life,  we  each  have  to  make  the  same 
choice-the  world  or  the  suffering  people  of  God.  Moses  m  his 
choice  our  sjlorious  example. 
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No.  i2.—€\)xiit  ii  "Stbtntii  of  life. 

a  Cor.  v.  17.    (Lent.) 

J The  keynote  of  the  prayers  of  the  anxious  and  the  penitent 

during  l,ent  is  contained  in  the  beautiful  Collect  for  Ash  Wednesday, 
"newness  of  life,"  contrition  essential  to  newness,  newness  the 
effect  of  contrition.  Conflict  a  feature  of  religion,  but  "  newness" 
the  one  necessary  mark  of  Christ's  influence  in  the  soul.  "  If  any 
man,"  etc.  Christ  the  Author  of  this  "  newness."  His  work  as 
Creator  of  the  world  unmistakeably  glorious,  bat  His  work  as  the 
renewer  of  the  soul  more  glorious  than  all  His  works.  To  bend,  to 
break,  to  melt,  to  enlighten,  to  enliven,  to  re-create  the  dead  or 
unconscious  soul,  to  quicken  the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sin  to 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  these  are  the  most  glorious  of  His 
ever-glorious  prerogatives. 

II._We  turn  from  the  beautiful  creation  around  us  to  the 
recreation  of  a  soul.  A  tremendous  theme  for  meditation.  The 
old  creation  very  lovely,  but  the  new  creation  of  a  soul  transcends 
all  created  things  in  lovelmess  and  attractiveness.  To  this  work 
Christ  bends  all  His  mighty  energies.  "  The  travail  of  His  soul " 
is  for  this  exercise  of  His  power.  Not  a  furbishing  up  of  the  old 
chamber  in  which  Satan  has  dwelt  so  long,  but  the  reconstruction 
of  the  heart.   (Ps.  li.  10.)    A  new  birth,  in  fact.  (S.  John  iii.  3.) 

III.—"  Newness "  signifies  a  change  of  character,  of  hope,  of 
motive,  of  desire,  not  a  cleansing  or  rectifying  of  the  former  ideas 
and  thoughts,  but  a  substitution  of  another  man  in  the  place  of  the 
old  man,  the  resurrection  life  taking  the  place  of  the  buried  life  of 
the  past.  (Gal.  vi.  15). 

IV.— Christ  not  only  demands  "newness,"  but  supplies  the 
necessary  power  to  effect  it.  (Rev.  xxi.  5.)  The  renewal  of  the  soul 
the  object  of  the  Lord's  Passion,  work,  death,  burial.  Resurrection, 
Intercession,  and  present  ministry  in  the  courts  of  Heaven.  Paul 
at  the  Damascus  gate,  "  the  wolf  lying  down  with  the  lamb."  The 
Apostle  speaks  to  us  in  the  text  from  personal  experience  of  the 
renewing  power  of  Christ.  Old  things  had  passed  away,  all  had 
"become  new"  to  him.  Are  we  living  the  old  life  still,  or  are  we 
conscious  of  a  new  affection,  of  a  new  centre  of  hope  and  desire,  of 
a  new  unearthly  joy  ? 
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No.  13.— ffloUlp  JSorrois. 

a.  Cor.  vii.   ii.    (Lent.) 

I, — The  season  calls  away  the  thoughts  from  the  more  general 
range  of  Cliristian  Truth,  the  vast  field  of  doctrine,  and  the  mani- 
fold mysteries  of  the  religious  life,  away  from  the  infinite  beauties 
of  the  incarnation,  the  Divinity,  the  Personality  of  the  Son,  and  the 
awful  comprehensiveness  of  the  Trinity,  to  the  consideration  of 
more  persona/  questions  which  touch  our  own  spiritual  individual- 
ities. Two  great  desires  should  possess  us  at  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  (a)  To  know  more  of  God,  {6)  to  know  more  of  our  own 
sins.  We  should  desire  to  see  His  awful  holiness,  and  then  to  trace 
with  tears  of  sorrow  the  effects  of  sin  in  our  own  souls,  and  upon 
our  past,  present,  and  future  lives.  Sin,  even  if  forgiven  and 
repented  of,  will  mark  the  life.  We  should  desire  to  see  more 
clearly  the  need  of  cleansing,  and  of  being  made  whole  by  the  free 
and  full  grace  of  Christ.  A  blessed  anxiety  should  disturb  us,  lest 
our  repentances  hitherto  have  been  superficial,  worldly,  rather  than 
godly.     {See  verse  10,  also  Address  A'o.  49.) 

II. — "  Godly  sorrow  "  produces  newness,  not  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion from  sin,  but  a  change  of  desire.  The  soul  no  longer  centres 
about  self,  but  about  God.  We  have  in  Lent  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  Satan  as  a  personality,  and  sin  as  his  work.  We  have 
to  endeavour  to  estimate  the  power  and  the  area  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  and  to  realize  somewhat  the  strength  of  the  forces  antagon- 
istic to  God,  defying  Him,  struggling  with  Him  for  our  souls. 

III. — ^We  have  to  deal  with  our  sins  as  well  as  confess  them.  We 
cannot  atone  for  them,  but  still  we  must  deal  with  them  in  holy 
penitence.  What  is  penitence  for  sin  ? — regret,  sentiment,  words  ? 
(e.g.  some  popular  phases  of  modern  religion.)  Whac  was  the 
character  of  the  penitence  of  David,  Peter,  Paul,  of  the  Corinthian 
Church,  of  S.  Augustine? 

IV. — Laborious,  lengthy,  long-life  carefulness — in  future,  painful 
care  as  to  old  sins,  temptations,  companions,  places,  occasions. 
Clearing — old  lurking  seeds  of  evil,  searching  for  leaven.  Indig- 
nation— for  the  outrage  against  God.  (Ps.  li.  4.)  Fear — of  future 
relapses  into  old  sins,  (i  Cor.  x.  12.)  Desire — hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness.  Zeal — the  box  of  ointment.  (S.  John  xii.  3.) 
Revenue — by  making  good  use  of  time,  "  redeeming  the  time." 
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No.  14.— Cl)t  Baj)  of  Visitation.  ; 

S.  Luke  xix.  41,  4a.    (Palm  Sunday.) 

I. — In  the,  to  us,  unfathomable  providence  of  God  all  things 
have  an  end.  This  great  Life  about  to  end.  The  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem  had  at  length  lo  be  made.  It  was  no  longer  in  silence 
and  reserve,  however,  that  Christ  came,  but  with  a  dignity  full  of 
significance.  The  seeming  powerlessness  of  Christ  in  the  face  of 
the  faitiilcsiicss  of  Jerusalem.  The  scene  presents  many  peculiar 
features  which  will  never  again  be  combined  in  one  single  cani-ass. 
The  crowds,  the  priests  of  religion,  the  supercilious  Piiarisees,  and 
one  figure  it  the  midst  of  all,  capaijle  of  besiowing  every  blessing, 
but  unknown  even  in  the  city  of  God  by  His  own  peculiar  people. 
After  a  lapse  of  18  centuries  that  figure  still  the  centre  of  attraction 
to  all  classes,  some  despising,  scorning,  some  trusting  and  accepting 
Him  as  their  present  and  eternal  peace, 

n.— The  failure  of  the  Love  of  Christ  ("  How  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thee,"  etc.)  in  the  face  of  the  determined  opposition,  self- 
complacency,  want  of  spiritual  insight.  Sold  by  one,  denied  by 
another,  condemned  in  the  halls  of  justice  (?).  Barabbas  chosen  in 
preference  The  ministers  of  religion  opposed  to  Him.  All  these 
facts  reveal  a  terrible  picture  of  the  perversity  of  human  nature  in 
its  unregenerate  condition. 

III.— Privileges  cannot  save.  Knowledge  of  Scripture  (Scribes), 
ability  to  refine,  and  elucidate,  and  explain  (Pharisee)  ministerial 
authority  (the  Chief  Priests),  regal  power  (Herod).  '«They  knew 
not  the  time  of  their  visitation."  Misuse  of  talents,  misconception 
of  the  Divine  will,  all  terribly  possible.  Religion  abused,  God's 
name  invoked  for  the  persecution  of  His  people  in  modern  as  well 
as  in  apostolic  times.  The  sin  of  Judaism  was  narrowness.  This 
blights  and  withers  much  Christian  life  in  our  own  day.  Party  spirit 
opposed  to  Christ's  Spirit.  Sects,  divisions,  bitterness  in  religion  to 
be  avoided,  not  encouraged.  Self  elevated  into  the  place  of  Christ 
by  party  spiri.. 

IV. — The  suretms  of  Christ's  words.  Where  is  Jerusalem 
to-day  ?  Christ  not  a  dead  memory,  but  a  hving  power.  If  His 
words  were  true  ia  respect  to  Jerusalem,  they  will  be  true  in  every 
eventuality. 
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No.  15.— 21  iFtttitfl)rt  OTorfe. 

S.  John  XIX.  30.  (Good  Friday.) 

1, — (a)  Great  minds  demand  great  opportunities,  e.^.  discoverers, 
coiKiuerors,  these  grapple  with  great  questions  and  difticulties  with 
an  audacity  and  confidence  which  is  a  token  of  i)ower,  their 
designs  are  all-embracing,  almost  God-like  in  their  comprehensive- 
ness. (*)  Narrowness  a  sign  of  mere  common-place  mind.  Wiilth  and 
breadth  and  depth  signs  of ■  that  largeness  of  heart,  which  only 
comes  of  fear  and  reverence  of  God,  and  confidence  in  His  power. 
(Isaiah  Ix.  5.) 

II.— Christ's  Mind  of  the  first  order.  He  aimed  at  nothing 
sliort  of  the  restoration  of  humanity,  the  whole  race,  every  soul, 
not  one  particular  clan  or  division,  but  His  design  was  bounded 
only  by  the  needs  of  mankind.  In  this  He  revealed  His  Divine 
Nature  and  Power.  A  mere  carpenter  could  never  have  evolved 
such  a  scheme  from  his  own  mental  powers. 

III. — The  desire  of  iAoroui;/i/tas  also  mark  of  a  great  mind,  of 
a  superior  capacity.  The  sculptor,  artist,  or  author,  delight  to  give 
us  the  very  best  work  they  can  accomplish.  Haste  and  carelessness 
the  weakness  of  small  minds.  The  "  finish"  which  is  given  to  the 
work  shews  the  artist.  Others  may  often  assist  the  arti.st  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  work,  but  he  trusts  no  hand  but  his  own  to  finish 
it,  so  important  is  his  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  completion 
of  his  task.  (S.  John  xvii.  4.) 

IV. — Christ  finished  His  work  at  a  marvellous  cost,  even  His  own 
death.  He  completed  His  Mission  in  every  detail,  >^'  jn  to  ihe 
final  agonies,  and  denials  by  the  world  He  came  to  bless.  The  life 
purpose,  so  full  of  suffering  and  pain,  and  absence  of  immediate 
results,  was  completed.  Let  us  then  learn  from  this  finished  Work  of 
Christ  to  finish  what  we  take  in  hand  for  God.  Some  lives  strewn  over 
with  imperfect  work,  unfinished  tasks,  unfulfilled  resolutions,  broken 
purposes.  Christ's  work  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  because  it 
was  carefully  finished  and  completed.    (Heb.  xii.  2.) 
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No.  i6.— CJ)t  ifl.111  Cf)n<t  3ti\xi. 

I  Tim.  II.  5.     (Good  Frid.iy.) 

I._-As  we  study  and  ponder  over  the  life  of  Ciirist  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  its  uxtrfme  natiiriiliifi<.  So  like  the  lives  of 
other  men.  Nothing  strained  or  out  of  proportion.  The  usual 
experiences  of  man,  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  the  trials  of  our 
nature  all  taken  ui^  and  carried  by  Him,  and  yet  not  as  by  a  nature 
superior,  stooi)ing  in  a  condescending  manner  to  feel  for  a  period 
the  weight  of  humanity.  He  became  man,  and  readily  accepted  all 
that  that  condition  involves.  It  is  true  there  is  a  sweetness,  and  a 
calm,  and  a  hiddenness  about  His  life  resting  ever  in  God,  as  tlie 
bird  nestles  in  its  leafy  home  above  the  turmoil  of  life.  He  lived 
in  the  world,  however,  a  strong,  manly,  vigorous  life,  which  was 
approved  or  criticised  as  our  lives  are.  "  This  a  point  of  attraction 
to  so  many  irc:h  minds."    {Komh.) 

II.— Yet  be/iuid  the  life  which  could  experience  hunger,  thirst, 
wcarin:s5,  which  had  to  be  nouri.^hed  by  food  and  drink,  and 
retreshed  with  sleep  and  sittings  down,  a  life  with  its  night,  its  tears, 
its  anxieties,  its  sympathies,  its  joys,  and  its  fears,  we  can  ever 
'  recognize  the  Divine  power,  which  did  not,  however,  predominate 
over  so  as  to  inva'  date  the  workings  of  the  merely  human  operations 
of  the  mind. 

III.— Thus  the  character  of  Christ  was  also  very  human  in  its 
hopes,  aspirations,  its  perplexities,  its  surprises.  (S.  Mark  vi.  6.) 
These  facts  prove  in  a  very  striking  way  that  Christ  was  not  a 
merely  supernatural  creation  dwelling  in  man's  form,  but  that  He 
was  as  human  as  He  was  Divine,  as  truly  a  man  as  He  was  the 
very  and  eternal  Son  of  God.  But  a  perfect  Man,  for  we  find  no 
defects  of  character,  no  incongruities,  no  startling  contradictions. 
A  magnificent  uniformity  of  bearing  through  the  whole  of  His 
earthly  course. 

IV.— The  comfort  of  this  view  of  Christ.  The  solace  of  the 
thought  that  our  Redeemer,  the  source  of  our  confidence,  for  the 
present  as  for  eternity,  is  a  Man.     "  The  Man  Christ  Jesus." 
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No.  17.— Cl^  (Ftnptp  QTomb. 

8.  Matt,  xxvim.  6.  (E«»t«r.) 
I.— The  Resurrection  of  Chnv  (Ae  great  central  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  joy  of  the  Cnurch,  the  comfort  of  the  sorrow- 
ful, the  hope  of  the  dying.  Life  a  blank,  hopeless  period  of  aimless 
existence  without  it.  (i  Cor.  xv.  19.)  Death  a  horrible  fatality 
without  comfort  or  desire.  The  types  of  the  Resurrection  m  Old 
Testament :— the  world  after  the  flood,  Isaac,  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  by  Elisha  (a  Kings  iv.  33-37).  Joseph  coming  out  of 
the  pit,  Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions,  Mordecai.  The  reference 
to  the  doctrine  in  the  Old  Testament :  (Job.  xix.  35  ;  Psalm  xvi. 
10.)  The  gloom  of  Lent  departing  before  the  joy  of  Easter.  The 
rising  sun  dispelling  the  clouds  and  shadows  of  the  night.  "  Sun  of 
Righteousness  rising,"  etc. 

IL— The  Apostles  taught  chiefly  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  as 
the  cardinal  truth  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  All  else  hinged  upon 
the  acceptance  of  this  article  of  the  Creed.  Easy  to  believe  that 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  anci  that  He  was  born  of  Virgin  Mary, 
if  once  the  fact  was  accepted  that  He  rose  from  the  dead,  in  His 
own  body,  really  and  actually.  (Acts  ii.  33  ;  iii.  15  ;  iv.  10  ;  vii.  55  ; 
(The  risen  Christ),  x.  40 ;  xvii.  31.) 

in.— The  Church  ever  celebrated  Easter  with  great  joy  and 
festivity.  The  ancient  salutation  of  the  Christians  on  this  morning, 
"The  Lord  is  Risen."  to  which  the  response  was,  "He  is  risen 
indeed,"  still  observed  in  Russia.  The  sting  of  death  drawn,  and 
the  victory  of  the  grave  overthrown.  The  tomb  emptied  of  its 
horrors  and  mysteries.  The  riddle  of  death  revealed  and  explained. 
Hence  the  joy  of  Easter. 

IV.— The  terrible  power,  the  universal  dominion  of  death,  graves 
in  every  land,  of  every  class,  the  hand  of  death  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Two  ways  of  meeting  death,  ir.\  Christ,  and  out  of  Christ, 
in  His  power  who  has  overcome  it,  and  in  our  own  strength,  the 
sUength  of  mere  humanity,  which  is  powerless  before  it.  The  tomb 
IS  too  strong  for  our  merely  human  faculties  to  resist,  but  Christ 
having  delivered  Himself  from  its  cold  embrace,  can  also  deliver 
those  who  trust  in  Him. 
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No.  i8. — Bnotoing;  Cl)tiit. 

S.  Matt.  xvii.  i,  2.    (For  Easter.) 

I. — Towards  the  close  of  an  earnest  Apostolic  careei,  unique 
and  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  so  sincere  in  its 
devotion,  ?.o  full  of  restless  energy  for  the  good  of  souls,  so  sublime 
in  its  sanctity  and  the  depth  of  its  religious  conviction,  that  even 
the  world  has  been  impressed  by  it,  the  Apostle  declares  his 
great  desire  still  to  be  "  To  know  Christ,  and  the  power  of  His 
resurrection."  (Phil.  iii.  10.)  This  is  ever  the  desire  of  the 
Christian  soul,  an  increasing  knowledge  of  Christ,  to  approach 
Him  more  clcs'^ly,  to  see  Him  more  clearly,  to  hanger  and  thirst 
after  Him,  to  find  that,  in  a  sense,  igno.ance  increases  with  greater 
knowledge.  To  know  Christ  in  this  sense  is  not  to  be  merely 
acquainted  with  a  few  liistorical  facts  concerning  Him,  or  to  under- 
stand the  point  of  His  teaching,  or  to  admire  His  character,  His 
lofty  zeal.  His  humble  submission  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the 
Father. 

II. — "  To  know  Him  "  with  S.  Paul  meant  to  be  filled  with  His 
power,  the  new  energy  of  His  resurrection  Life,  the  power  to  live 
above  and  outside  the  things  of  time,  to  be  no  longer  an  inhabitant, 
but  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  here  below.  This  is  saving  knowledge, 
and  comes  by  fiith  and  submission  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  yielding  up  the  affections, 
and  will,  and  desires  of  the  soul  to  God  once  for  all.  "  Lord,  what 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "     (Acts  ix.  6.) 

III. — There  is  a  knowledge  of  Christ  after  the  flesh — this  was 
common  to  all  the  Apostles.  The  historic  Christ  they  knew,  the 
Messiah  of  psalm  and  prophecy,  they  recognized  Him  as  He  of . 
whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  wrote ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  a  few 
only  to  see  Him  in  His  real.  His  true  nature  as  God.  The  God 
Christ  alone,  apart  they  had  to  go  to  see  Him,  a  separation  (from 
the  world),  a  silence  necessary  for  this  vision  of  the  Master.  We 
must  go  apart  from  the  world  if  we  would  see  Him  in  His  trans- 
cendent majesty. 

IV. — How  many  only  know  an  historic  Christ  ?  They  know  not 
a  Christ  of  power  to  impart  a  new  nature,  fresh  energy  in  the 
battle  of  life.  The  God  Man,  as  such,  is  only  known  to  those 
who  follow  Him  up  the  hill  of  religious  separation,  pr  er,  medita- 
tion, and  self-surrender. 
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No.  19.— Cl)ri«t'jJ  ©iftt. 

Ephes.  IV.  8.    (Ascension.) 

I.— All  the  great  and  glorious  gifts  of  God  are  within  the  reach 
of  humanity  now.  Christ  has  entered  the  great  treasury  of  God, 
His  Father,  and  dispenses  to  each  man  severally  according  to 
his  desires  and  his  needs.  (S.  John  xiv.  13,  14  J  S.  Matt.  vii.  7.) 
Contrast  freedom  of  access  in  Christ  with  difficulties  and  qualifica- 
tions under  Mosaic  law.  Christ  has  ascended  for  the  purpose  of 
showering  gifts  upon  man.  All  things  are  now  within  our  reach,  if 
we  believe.  (S.  Mark  ix.  23.)  Therefore  those  things  which  are  out 
of  reach  outside  Christ  can  to-day  be  had  through  Him  in  complete 
iu)-.ess,  e.g.,  rest  in  God,  greater  knowledge  of  Him,  nearness  to 
Him,  greater  forgetlulness  of  the  creature,  and  power  to  reject  the 
advances  of  the  world,  greater  control  of  the  senses,  greater  self- 
sacrifice,  and  humility  of  thought  and  word,  all  these  precious  gifts 
are  now  ours  if  we  will  seek  them  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

II,_Whatsoever  ordinances  and  appointments,  e.g.,  the  Sacra- 
ments, the  Ministry,  the  Holy  Scripture,  private  prayer,  alms,  and 
fasting  are  set  in  the  Church,  are  the  tAantu/s  through  which  these 
gifts  are  bestowed,  no  matter  how  superficial,  insignificant,  or 
trifling  these  channels  may  appear  to  mere  human  reason.  The 
Church  is  "  an  extension  of  the  incarnation  to  us  as  individuals." 
Her  unique  position,  with  her  defined  organization,  her  stewardship 
of  God's  Word,  her  treasures  of  grace  in  the  sacramental  forms,  her 
apostolic  orders,  her  mystical  and  supernatural  gifts,  and  her 
unparalleled  history  will  always  be  a  trial  to  the  world,  but  to  the 
believer  she  is  the  fountain  of  "every  good  and  perfect  gift,"  the 
Bethesda  of  the  Saints,  the  Bethlehem  of  the  redeemed. 

in.— The  ascension  of  Christ  to  power,  the  /tope  of  humanity. 
The  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  presence  of  God,  clothed  in  our 
flesh,  the  great  promise  of  our  eternal  redemption  "in  the  flesh." 

IV.— Christ  ascended  as  a  man,  to  receive  gifts  on  behalf  of 
man,  and  then  to  bestow  them  upon  men,  not  mystically,  b-t 
actually  and  perfectly. 
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Na  20. — Wlft  QHaiting;  9ipoitlt4. 

Acts  ii.  4.    (Whitsunday.) 

I. — The  Apostles  sitting  in  silent  obedience  waiting  for  the 
promised  gift.  Patience  and  silence  not  necessarily  signs  of  spiritual 
indifference.  The  soul  thus  abides  in  God  and  is  taught  of  God. 
Out  of  the  noise  and  tumult  of  life,  not  exercised  by  personal  effort, 
but  waiting  for  the  power  from  on  high.  Our  personal  powers  of 
intellect,  or  nature  not  sufficient,  or  feeble  at  the  best,  unless 
backed  by  the  supernatural  power  of  the  grace  of  God. 

II. — To  be  in  a  position  to  receive  this  grace  we  must  be  in  a 
state  of  eager  expectation,  not  critical  in  our  judgment  as  to  what 
shape  or  form  the  endowment  of  God  will  take.  Content  to  leave 
this  in  the  hands  of  the  Giver.  Lifted  above  the  world,  with 
hearts  chastened  by  former  losses,  and  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
inability  to  rise  up  to  the  requirements  of  God.  We  are  content 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  form  of  the  expected  blessing,  but  the  heart 
must  be  full  of  faith  and  hope. 

III. — The  coming  of  the  gift  not  wealth,  or  honour,  or  earthly 
power,  but  the  pure  Spirit  of  God — fire  to  enlighten,  to  warm,  to 
purify,  to  burn  up  the  evil,  to  cleanse  tongues,  to  heal,  to  edify. 
This  was  the  gift  spoken  of  of  old,  and  waited  for  with  so  much 
zeal  and  contentment.  The  greatest  gifts  of  God  to  man  always 
spiritual,  not  exactly  what  we  should  expect  or  desire,  but  abun- 
dantly sufficient  and  wonderfully  appropriate  to  our  circumstances 
and  our  needs. 

IV. — Christ  gave  (Sermon  on  Mount)  a  lofty  standard  of  life  and 
conduct  to  His  disciples.  He  now  gives  the  power  to  live  up  to 
that  standard.  Despair,  doubt,  fear,  all  flee  before  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Apostles  went  forth  in  its  strength  to  win 
souls  to  the  Lord.  All  earthly  inefficiency  disappears  when  the 
Pentecostal  gift  becomes  ours  by  faith  and  prayer. 
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No.  21.— i&anctifitation  of  Srotljtiljj  Itobt. 

S.  J«:hn  1.  41.     (Missions.) 

I.— The  Old  Testament  reveals  the  incapacity  of  humanity  to 
rise  and  return  to  God.  The  Mosaic  ritual  and  its  complex  system  of 
religious  worship  speaks  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  in  eveiy 
rule  and  observance.  The  thoughtful  Jew  saw  by  it  the  need  of 
spiritual  power  to  undo  the  work  of  Adam,  and  bring  back  man 
into  relationship  (sonship)  with  God.  The  law  was  our  body  slave 
(paidagogos),  to  lead  us  by  the  hand,  as  it  were,  to  Christ,  the  true 
Strength  of  man.     (Gal.  iii.  24.)         s 

II,_The  New  Testament  reveals  the  capacity  of  man  in  Christ 
to  return  to  God,  to  do  His  will,  to  live  for  Him  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  of  sense,  and  feebleness,  and  unspirituality.  We  also  see  in 
the  New  Testament  the  exalted  destiny  of  the  race  in  Christ  Jesus, 
united  to  Him  by  the  supernatural  life  of  the  Church  in  her  ordi- 
nances and  sacraments.  Christianity  not  only  proclaims  our  fall, 
but  places  in  our  hands  the  means  and  power  to  rise  again. 

III.— S.  Andrew,  the  great  missionary  apostle.  He  first  found 
Jesus  Himself.  He  abode  with  Christ  for  a  season  (an  essential  for 
missionary  success),  we  cannot  teach  that  which  we  have  not  our- 
selves learnt.  Then  he  went  forth  and  brought  his  own  brother 
Peter  to  Christ.  He  also  brought  the  Greeks.  (S.  John  xii.  20,  22.) 
His  recognized  gift,  to  encourage  the  timid,  to  bridge  over  the  gulf 
between  the  soul  and  its  Redeemer.  The  real  yearning  of  the  race 
is  not  for  power,  wealth,  or  the  vast  and  variefl  and  true  treasures 
expressed  in  the  word  "civilization,"  but  for  reconciliation  with 
God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

IV.— This  bringing  souls  to  Jesus  the  glorious  prerogative  of  the 
missionary.  His  message  of  "  pardon  through  the  Precious  Blood  " 
the  only  message  that  will  ioiiify  the  heart  of  man,  to  still  its  fears, 
to  calm  its  anxieties.  All  our  work  and  influence  should  be  God- 
ward,  Christ-ward.  We  should  use  our  gifts  to  bring  souls  to  Him 
who  died  to  reconcile  us  to  God,  to  break  down  the  middle  wall  of 
partition,  and  make  us  both  one. 
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'  No.   33— "ltlw<." 

&  Matt.  vi.  aa    (Flower  S«nioe.) 

I.— The  figures  of  Scripture  chiefly  taken  from  country  life,  it  is 
fragrant  with  the  breath  of  the  air  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  musical 
with  the  murmur  of  streamlets  and  the  song  of  birds.  The  strong 
mountains,  the  great  deep,  the  everiasting  hills,  the  silent  wilder- 
ness, all  appear  in  turn  in  the  sacred  pages.  The  gentle  stream, 
the  bursting  clouds,  the  lightning  flash,  the  thunder  peal,  the 
roaring  waves,  all  take  their  places  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
records  of  God's  dealing  with  man.  Trees  used  as  emblems  of 
grace,  power,  and  vitality.  (Psalm  i.  3  ;  cxliv.  12.)  Christ  compared 
to  Cedar  which  was  unequalled  for  its  nobility  of  appearance, 
loftiness,  strength,  wide  expansion,  growing  rapidly  and  living 
long.     He  was  also  the  Rose  of  Sharon.     (S.  of  Sol.  ii.  i.) 

11- — The  "  Lily  "  common  enough  in  Palestine,  especially  in  the 
Plain  of  Genesaret.  Luxuriant,  growing  in  every  soil  and  every 
situation,  evidently  unaffected  by  changes  of  climate  or  soil.  Christ 
taught  much  from  nature,  which  is  the  poor  and  unlearned  man's 
book,  as  well  as  the  child's  first  book  of  religion.  In  it  are  spread 
out  the  great  mysteries  of  the  faith,  the  order,  patience,  providence, 
beauty,  unselfishness  of  God. 

III.— The  "lily  "  to  be  consideied  for  its  dependence  upon  God. 
No  effort  of  its  own  preserves  it  or  gives  it  its  beauty,  but  God 
takes  care  of  it,  and  adorns  it  as  it  pleases  Him.  It  flourishes 
everywhere,  it  keeps  close  to  the  ground,  it  is  seen  from  afar,  its 
beauty  very  agreeable. 

IV.— So  the  Christian  child  should  trust  to  God,  lean  on  Him, 
God,  who  cares  for  the  "lilies,"  cares  also  for  it.  The  Christian 
child  should  take  care  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  dependence,  to  accept 
the  place  God  ordains  for  it,  to  live  as  confidently  oi>  Him  as  does 
the  flower  of  the  field,  which  "  toils  not  nor  spins,"  but  lives  only 
in  the  love  and  favour  of  God.  The  graces  of  humility,  truthfulness, 
simplicity  of  character  the  bloom  upon  the  young  life,  as  there  is  a 
bloom  of  freshness  upon  the  petal  of  the  flower  in  •  the  early 
morning. 
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No.  23.— Slngel  Heaptrtf. 

S.  Matt.  xiii.  39.  (Harvest) 
I. — The  merciful  provisions  of  God  in  nature  for  the  sustenance 
of  His  t  matures  an  evidence  of  His  existence.  The  earth  in 
earliest  age,  when  Adam  walked  in  the  light  of  God,  brought  forth 
all  that  was  needed  for  man.  Sowing,  and  planting,  and  watering, 
and  reaping,  some  results  of  the  Fall.  Man  fell,  and  all  things  fell 
with  him,  and  a  necessity  was  laid  upon  the  race  to  force  from  the 
earth  by  sheer  labour  that  which  before  it  gladly  yielded  for  the 
support  of  the  creatures.  (Gen.  iii.  17,  18,  19.)  The  sacrifice  of 
Noah,  and  the  gracious  promise  of  God  as  to  the  certainty  of  the 
supply  of  food  being  continued  (Gen.  viii.  22)  while  the  earth 
remaineth.  That  promise  has  so  far  been  fulfilled,  and  thus  we 
praise  God  for  the  Harvest.  The  wave  sheaf.  (Lev.  xxiii.  n-20.) 
The  first-fruits.  (Deut.  xxvi.  1-15.;  Nature  not  a  principle  (as 
worshipped  by  heathen  Rome,  Greece),  but  the  instrument  of  God 
for  the  working  out  of  His  Will. 

II. — The  gathering  in  of  the  harvest  a  time  of  joy  for  the 
replenishing  of  our  garners,  and  the  supply  of  our  bodily  needs. 
The  gift  not  capricious,  but  general  rain  on  just  and  unjust,  the 
benignity  of  God  in  thus  providing  for  good  and  evil  alike.  The  clouds 
and  sunshine  not  partial  or  arbitrary  in  the  bestowal  of  their  rich- 
ness and  fulness,  so  boundless  is  the  Providence  of  God,  and  His 
loving  provision  for  His  people. . 

III. — The  season  also  one  full  of  solemnity, — as  we  thrust  in  the 
sickle,  so  will  God  one  day,  by  the  ministry  of  His  holy  angels, 
gather  together  the  souls  of  men.  A  striking  metaphor  this  of  the 
helplessness  of  souls  in  the  grasp  of  Omnipotency.  Text  (Rev.  xiv. 
1419.)  «  The  great  harvest  a  separation  of  tares  from  wheat 
(S.  Matt.  xiii.  24.)  A  harvesting  of  the  righteous  souls.  A  casting 
out  of  the  unworthy,  the  chaff,  as  useless  and  vain.  The  world 
hasting  on  towards  its  harvest,  the  empty  fields,  the  ripe  grain,  the 
full  bams,  the  coming  shadows  of  the  autumn,  the  voices  of  God 
speaking  to  us  of  the  things  which  shall  soon  come  upon  the  earth. 
IV. — May  we  then  grasp  the  full  teaching  of  these  seasons  as 
they  come  and  go.  May  we  not  be  content  to  harvest  our  earthly 
store,  and  ourselves  be  unharvested  at  the  last.  May  we  be  as 
sheaves  fully  ripened  by  the  showers  of  God's  love  and  the  sun- 
shine of  His  grace,  ready  for  the  angel-reapers'  hands. 
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No.  34.— ^robiUtng  for' our  ofain. 

z  Tim.  v.  8.  (Schools.) 

I. — Heathenism  induced  selfishness,  narrowness,  exchisiveness, 
indifference  to  the  feelings  or  thoughts  of  others,  disregard  of  res- 
ponsibilities and  the  claims  of  the  poor,  the  feeble,  or  the  suffering. 
Christianity  is  wide  in  its  sympathies,  all-embracing  in  its  love, 
universal  in  its  effects,  and  always  solicitous  of  the  prosperity  and 
comfort  and  progress  of  the  community,  as  opposed  to  mere  indi- 
viduality. The  apostle  insists  upon  a  faithful  discharge  o^  the 
domestic  responsibilities  in  this  epistle  (text).  There  is  to  be  fore- 
sight, and  provision  is  to  be  made  for  all  the  necessities  of  each 
household,  in  fact,  a  neglect  of  these  primary  obligations  is  held  to 
constitute  a  denial  of  the  faith,  a  rejection  of  the  claims  of  Christ, 
and  in  its  effect  reduces  the  offender  to  a  worse  condition  than  that 
of  a  heathen  man  or  infidel  (unbeliever).  A  very  great  reproach 
implied  in  this  expression.  The  lines  very  marked  between  the 
two  classes,  light  and  darkness,  etc.,  etc. 

II. — This  .leglect  o*  the  primary  responsibilities  very  great  in 
our  large  towns.  Vast  masses  of  the  people  neglected  and  untaught 
by  so-called  Chnstian  parents,  and  by  a  Christian  legislature.  The 
duty  is  national  as  well  as  personal.  The  state  is  as  a  parent  to  the 
feeble,  the  poor,  the  helpless,  and  the  ignorant. 

III. — Christian  education  and  secular  instruction  very  important 
provisions  for  every  member  of  the  community.  They  secure  his 
success  in  life,  or  their  absence  hinders,  and  perhaps  destroys,  his 
usefulness.  The  mass  of  the  criminal  classes  uneducated.  Education 
not  everything,  but  a  very  great  blessing.  The  first  duty  of  a 
parent,  a  State  to  provide  for  "  its  own  "  little  ones.  Sorrow  and 
ultimate  disintegration  will  follow  the  family  or  country  where 
ignorance  and  vice  are  allowed  to  go  unchecked.  "  My  people  are 
destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge."    (Hos.  iv.  6.) 

IV. — Mere  natural  cunning  or  aptitude  without  Christian  teach- 
ing and  moral  restraint,  the  cleverness  of  the  savage  or.  the  wild 
beast,  cleverness  must  be  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  Christian 
instruction  and  training. 
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No.  as.— <ri)ri<t  tl)e  dtrtngtib  0'  tJ)«  ^«*lf 

ISAi.  XXV.  3-6.  (Hospital  or  Charity.) 

i. — These  prophecies  uttered  at  a  time  when  IsKiel  was  fast 
sinking  into  an  abyss  of  moral  and  religious  degradation.  The 
prophet  no  longer  looks  backward  over  the  history  of  the  past 
glories  of  the  once  holy  nation  for  encouragement,  but  forward. 
The  glories  of  David  to  be  revived  and  even  surpassed  by  the 
glories  of  the  Kingdom  of  Messias,  His  Son  according  to  the  flesh. 
Christ  the  star  upon  which  the  prophetic  eye  rested  amid  ail  that 
was  depressing  and  sad  in  the  condition  of  things  about  Him. 
Christ  the  comfort  of  the  saints  in  the  face  of  present  distress,  and 
regrets,  and  discomfort. 

II._The  glories,  the  power,  the  universality  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Messiah,  the  theme  of  this  book.  The  power  of  the  Kingdom, 
however,  to  be  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  in  effects.  Not  souls, 
but  bodies  also  :  not  the  mighty,  but  the  needy,  the  decrepid,  the 
stranger,  the  weak,  to  be  special  objects  of  its  restoring  and  pro- 
tecting influence.  The  expression  of  the  text  not  a  metaphor  but  a 
fact.  A  special  feature  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  that  it  gives 
strength  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  needy  in  their  distress,  that  it  is  a 
"  refuge  from  the  storm,"  etc. 

III.— The  life  of  Christ  a  prolonged  act  of  bestowing  temporal 
benefits,  healing,  feeding,  comforting  the  poor.  His  not  a  life 
spent  in  argument,  or  in  proposing  a  set  of  abstract  theories,  but  a 
life  of  active  and  self-denying  benevolence,  of  going  about  doing 
good  as  well  as  preaching  about  it.  No  cry  unheeded,  blind  man 
in  crowd.  (S.  Matt.  xx.  32.)  The  poor  so  much  to  bear.  They  are 
the  feet  of  Christ  on  eart:h.  His  treasure,  His  peculiar  care.  His 
command  to  His  disciples  to  "Heal  the  sick."  Christianity  banishes 
disease  of  body,  drunkenness,  impurity,  grossness,  and  sensuality. 

rV.— Greece  had  its  theatres,  its  temples,  its  sacrifices  :  Rome 
its  circus,  its  baths,  its  Pantheon,  but  no  hospital.  Heathenism 
selfish,  cruel :  Christ  benign,  thoughtful,  sensitive  of  the  sufferings 
of  others.  Mysterious  link  between  Christ  and  humanity.  We  have 
duties  to  bodies  as  well  as  souls  of  brethren.  Christ  hidden  behind 
the  wasted  form,  the  chained  I'mb,  the  torn  body.  (S.  Matt.  xxv.  34-4S-) 
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No   36.-— ^attmcc 

S.  Luke  xxl  19. 

I. — "  Patience  "  necessary  in  every  business  of  life,  sowing  (Jas. 
V.  7),  planting,  ?ducation,  statesmanship,  etc.  The  operations  of 
nature  gradual  and  progressive,  not  by  leaps  and  bounds.  So  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  God  works  silently  and  surely,  but  perhaps 
to  human  ideas  somewhat  slowly.  But  it  is  the  deliberation  not  of 
impotency,  but  of  conscious  power.  The  excitement  of  merely 
human  processes  compared  with  the  calm  dignity  of  the  workings 
of  grace.  Haste,  "x  sign  of  human  weakness,  mistrust  of  power, 
sense  of  insecurity.    (Ps.  cxvi.  11 ;  Prov.  xix.  2.) 

II. — The  terrible  power  of  evil,  the  temporary  triumph  of  evil, 
the  defection  of  the  religious  and  well-disposed,  the  faint- 
heartedness of  good  people,  the  want  of  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  all-sufficiency  of  grace  to  meet  every  human  need,  the  fall  of 
prominent  Christians,  the  weakness  of  others  : — these  are  trials  of 
great  keenness  to  the  disciple  of  Christ.  These  things  test  his 
holding  power,  and  especially  discourage  the  young  believer  in  the 
early  years  of  his  religious  fervour. 

III. — But  these  trials  must  be  expected.  They  have  always 
been  declared  as  coming  upon  the  Church.  Christ  continually 
warned  those  who  took  the  profession  of  His  religion  that  they 
would  have  to  encounter  great  and  searching  trials  of  faith  and 
endurance.  The  bewildering  power  of  organised  persecution,  the 
upheaval  of  society  through  religious  hate  and  controversy,  the 
breaking  off  of  temporal  relationships  on  account  of  religious 
differences  are  nothing  new  to  the  Christian. 

IV. — But  these  are  to  be  met  not  by  declamation,  violence, 
argument,  or  self-justification,  but  by  silence,  submission,  cheerful 
compliance  with  the  will  of  God.  The  world  justifies  itself,  Christ 
submits.  " Patience  of  the  saints."  (Rev.  xiv.  12.)  "The  God 
of  patience."  (Rom.  xv.  5  j  i  Tim.  vi.  11 ;  Heb.  xii.  i  •  2  Pet.  i.  6.) 
The  salutary  discipline  of  patience  to  be  desired  to  deepen  and 
strengthen  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul. 
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No.  a^.—C\ftiit'i  TOap  tl)c  *tfret  of  •ufttMail  OTorfc. 
S.  Luke  v.  s* 

I.-Christ  blends  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  The  theo- 
retica!— "  He  sat  down,  and  taught  the  people  out  of  the  ship.^^ 
The  practical—"  Launch  out  into  the  deep  and  let  down  your  nets. ' 
Religion  consists  of  a  right  proportion  of  doctrine  and  labour,  of 
faith  and  works.  One  dead  without  the  other.  (S.  James  i.  22  ;  n. 
14-26.)  We  know  Christ  if  we  do  His  Will.  (S.  John  vn.  1 7.)  God 
is  served  in  work.  To  labour  is  to  pray  very  often.  Aspirations 
after  holiness,  dreams  of  sanctity,  sentimental  admiration  of  the 
abstract  beauty  of  religion  enfeebles  the  character  if  not  developed 
into  active  and  energetic  Christian  life.  The  doctrines  of  Christ 
not  to  take  us  away  from  our  "  nets''-daily  avocations-but  to  send 
us  back  to  them  with  new  ideas,  and  new  motives. 

II  —They  had  toiled  unaided  all  the  night,  and  had  caught 
nothing,  not  a  few  lish,  but  nothing.      Their  labour  had  been 
fatiguing,  full  of  danger,  lonesome,  wearying  and  heart-breaking. 
X  but  nothing  had  come  of  it.     So  the  life  of  man  outside  God.    A 
vain  distressing  toil,  resulting  in  mere  disappointment,  vexation, 
despair.     Empty  years,  pleasures  which  do  not  satisfy,  nets  broken, 
and  wasted,  and  rendered  useless:  lives  frayed  and  frittered  away 
in  catching  nothing.    The  unblest,  unconsecrated  hfe,  not  of  the 
openly  vicious,  but  the  merely  indifferent  person,  who  drifts  on  from 
day  to  day  without  sense  of  responsibility  or  care  for  the  duties  of  hfe. 
Ill  —The  command  of  Christ.  The  contrast  between  work  done 
in  a  merely  worldly  spirit,  and  work  done  in  Christ.    The  empty 
sea  becomes  full,  "the  nets  brake."    Mere  toil  not  successful  m 
any  sphere  of  life  unless  under  the  eye  of  Christ.     His  command 
contrary  in  this  case  to  experience,  "We  have  toiled  all  the  night 
and  to  common  sense :  but  success  attends  obedience  to  it 

IV— Success  is  certain  if  He  directs  the  operations  of  our  lives. 
Not  in  our  *ay,  perhaps,  quite.  From  the  sea  of  the  world,  with 
its  depths,  its  shallows,  its  tempests,  its  calms,  peace  will  be  won, 
and  provision  for  all  our  needs,  spiritual  and  temporal,  if  we  accept 
the  Word  of  Christ 
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No.  28.— Ci)ritft'tf  ^urpotft. 
S.  Luke  xix.  10. 

I. — The  purpose  of  Christ,  as  declared  by  Himself,  simple  in 
character,  liut  universal  in  its  range.  The  source  of  strength  is  a 
definite  purpose  earnestly  pursued.  The  measure  of  single-mind- 
edness  in  life,  the  measure  of  success.  All  great  minds  have  had 
one  supreme  purpose,  which  they  have  set  themselves  to  achieve. 
That  of  Christ  remarkable  in  the  history  of  great  and  good  men, 
as  being  outside  Himself,  the  success  of  His  purpose  necessitating 
the  temporary  obliteration  of  Himself,  the  sacrifice  of  His  life,  the 
death  of  the  Cross. 

n. — "To  seek."  In  this  He  differs  from  all  who  have  yet 
sought  to  assist,  or  to  help  up  humanity,  or  to  benefit  the  race. 
He  comes  down  to  its  level,  that  He  may  lift  it  up  to  His  height  of 
sanctity.  He  becomes  Man,  and  seeks  not  afar  off,  as  of  one 
calling  from  .^  distance,  but  as  a  brother  living  amongst  us,  to  lead 
us  back  to  God.  He  heals  not  by  the  voice,  saying  afar  off  to  the 
morally  and  physically  uncl-;an,  "I  will,  be  thou  clean,"  but  O! 
wondrous  fact,  He  heals  us  by  the  actual  touch  of  His  own  nature. 
{See  S.  Matt.  viii.  3.)  In  this  He  reveals  His  love,  that  He  enters 
into  the  pit  and  delivers  us.  Man  has  not  then  to  struggle  through 
the  surf  to  the  Master  on  the  shore,  but  the  Master  goes  forth  to 
the  disciple  in  his  peril,  walking  on  the  waters,  making  the  terrors 
and  dangers  of  life  the  medium  for  His  progress  towards  those  He 
seeks  to  save.     (S.  Matt.  xiv.  25-33.) 

III. — The  voice  of  philosophy  contrasted  with  the  living  touch 
of  Christ.  The  secret  of  His  power,  of  His  success.  •**  To  save." 
Not  merely  to  see  us  in  our  plight,  to  witness  with  a  helpless 
sympathy  our  degradation,  to  look  upon  us  and  then  pass  by  in 
powerless  despair  to  bind  up  our  wounds.  "To  save."  The 
definite  purpose. 

IV. — The  work  of  Christ  not  complete  when  the  weep  is  found, 
unless  it  is  taken  up  and  carried  back  to  the  fold.  We  must  not 
only  hear  the  Shepherd  seeking,  but  we  must  yield  ourselves  up  to 
be  taken  back  to  the  Father.  .      • 
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No.  39.— dFatal  CoinpAmon<l^{p. 
I  Kings  xxii.  48 
I. — The  passage  a  very  important  one,  as  explaining  the  failures 
of  many  good  men.  Jehoshaphat  was  a  servant  of  God.  The  need 
of  living  apart  from  worldly  relationships.  The  breaking  of  the 
ships  a  warning,  one  of  several  against  this  alliance  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  the  servant  of  God  (Jehoshaphat)  with  the  servant  of 
evil  (Ahaziah),  who  did  very  wickedly.  {See  2  Chron.  xx.  35.)  The 
conduct  of  Jehoshaphat  that  of  a  feeble  person,  who  had  not  moral 
courage  to  say  "  No"  to  the  proposals  of  his  crafty  and  worldly- 
minded  neighbour.  Flattery  employed,  and,  as  usual,  effective.  A 
bad  or  weak  friendship  a  source  of  danger. 

II.— Want  of  thoroughness  in  all  Jehoshaphat's  doings,  (a)  He 
left  the  high  places :  probably  out  of  some  weak  regard  for  some 
one's  feelings ;  (*)  He  made  peace  with  the  King  of  Israel,  (i  Kings 
xxii.  43,  44.)  The  result  of  this  line  of  action  almost  fatal  to  the 
king.  He  was  nearly  killed  in  battle,  being  mistaken  for  Ahab, 
who  had  craftily  persuaded  Jehoshaphat  to  retain  his  regal  raiment, 
whilst  he  himself  went  into  the  battle  disguised.  The  subtilty,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  avail,  as  Ahab  was  slain.  Craft  cannot  defeat 
the  purpose  of  God. 

III.— The  warnings  of  Jehoshaphat  not  sufficient  to  deter  him  at 
first.  But  after  this  disaster  at  Ezion-geber,  he  asserted  himself,  and 
refused  any  further  alliance  with  his  selfish  neighbour.  Wisdom 
came,  but  came  full  late,  and  was  too  dearly  purchased,  (i  Kings 
xxii.  49-) 

IV. — Our  reverses  in  life,  the  warning  of  God  against  some  un- 
holy alliance  with  the  world,  some  compromise,  some  sinking  of  the 
Christian  character,  some  false  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the 
mere  earthlyjjpn  or  the  craft  of  human  duplicity  and  cunning.  Let 
us  examine  oiur  reverses  and  castings  down  in  the  light  of  this 
Scripture,  and  repent  in  time. 


3« 

No.  30.— 9obn-ty  aiiO  ^taltt). 

S.  Luke  xvi.  sa,  33. 

I. — One  of  those  pictures  of  Eastern  life  so  familiar  to  readers 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  travellers.  Luxury  and  s(jualour,  plenty 
and  need,  satiety  and  hunger,  health  and  weakness.  The  whole 
scene  put  before  us  in  a  few  strokes  firmly  drawn  by  a  master 
hand.  "  He  knew  what  was  in  man."  No  uncommon  sight  in 
the  East,  the  decrepid  mendicant  lying  at  the  entrance  to  the 
court-yard  of  the  wealthy  or  the  powerful.     (Acts  iii.  3.) 

n. — The  contrast  between  the  outward  circumstances  of 
these  two  men— (a)  The  one  clothed  in  purple,  to  signify  power, 
fine  linen — very  costly  in  those  days — comfort,  and  faring 
luxuriously  day  by  day  without  fear  of  want  or  sense  of  need  in 
any  way.  The  state  of  the  mansion,  the  pompous  burial,  "  The 
rich  man  was  buried."  {See  Gen.  v.  7-13 ;  i  Sam.  xxv.  i.) 
The  formal  wailing,  the  attendance  of  friends  and  the  outward 
honours,  (b)  The  other,  Lazarus,  unknown.  We  read  nothing 
about  his  burial ;  his  body  probably  was  never  buried  at  all,  but 
left  by  the  roadside  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs  which  infest  the 
streets  of  Eastern  towns.  Men  buried  the  rich  man,  but  angels 
carried  Lazarus  into  the  place  of  rest — Abraham's  bosom. 

HL — Outward  circumstances  no  guide  to  condition  of  persons 
in  the  Kingdom  of  grace  and  of  God.  The  rich  man  far  off, 
the  beggar  near  in  life  and  in  death  to  God.  As  they  lived,  so 
they  died  j  "  as  they  died,  so  they  will  be  all  through  the  days 
of  eternity."  '  The  terrible  power  of  flourishing  outward  circum- 
stances, wealth,  food,  clothing,  a  great  inheritance,  to  keep  the 
soul  from  God,  to  darken  the  spiritual  faculty  for  seeing  things 
as  they  really  are,  to  hinder  us  from  taking  stock  of  ourselves, 
of  the  world,  to  keep  us  from  realising  the  relative  value  of 
things  temporal  and  things  eternal.  (3  Cor.  iv.  18;  S.  Matt. 
xiii.  23  J  S.  Mark  x.  33  j  Dan.  iv.  30.) 

IV. — The  rich  man  remembered  not  God.  Lazarus  jjccepted 
his  life  as  from  God,  and  served  God  in  it  without  complaint 
So  should  we  turn  all  the  circumstances  of  our  lives  into 
opportunities  for  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will. 
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No.  31.— Cl)t  Vitiouttti  of  3tiMi  ^ll-«uffici(iit. 

S.  John  vi,  5,  6. 

I. — A  limit  to  the  resources  of  the  wisest,  greatest  men,  no  limit 
to  the  resources  of  Christ.  We  find  it  hard  to  realize  the  boundless 
power  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  strange  fact  that  constant 
drawing  upon  those  resources  does  not  diminish  or  weaken  them  in 
any  way.  This  is  so  contra: y  to  human  experience  that  wt,  reciuire 
this  special  miracle  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  that  the  spiritual 
supplies  of  the  soul  in  the  Church  of  God  are  not  capable  of  ex- 
haustion or  even  of  diminution.  We  drink  of  the  waier  of  the 
spring,  and  yet  it  flows  as  before,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  supply 
of  water,  e.g.  in  drought,  or  when  the  world  passes  away.  But 
Christ  is  as  a  well  of  water,  which  springs  up  for  ever  with  unfailing 
freshness  and  power. 

II. — The  questions  of  Christ  put  not  to  puzzle,  or  confound,  or 
confuse  us,  or  of  mere  idleness,  but  to  develop  our  intellectual 
faculties,  our  spiritual  gifts,  and  our  wills  and  affections.  Philip 
needed  proving,  as  he  was  ever  of  doubtful  mind.  {See  S.  John 
xiv.  8,  9.)  He  was  slow  in  spiritual  matters  to  grasp  the  point  of 
any  particular  word  or  fact. 

III. — Could  Christ  deal  with  "so  many  ?"  He  might  feed  a  few, 
but  "  so  many"  the  stumbling  block  of  the  disciple.  The  vastness 
of  the  operation  appalled  the  weak  faith  of  Philip.  The  needs  of 
humanity  overwhelming  to  the  merely  human  intellect.  No  plan  of 
merely  earthly  arrangement  can  satisfy  man's  necessities. 

IV. — Christ's  resources  all-sufficient,  triumphantly  abundant, 
overwhelmingly  sufficient.  There  was  enough  and  to  spare.  A 
great  spiritual  truth  here  inculcated,  viz.,  that  the  resources  of  the 
Gospel  are  ample  for  all  the  needs  of  man.  The  sin  of  the  day, 
mistrust  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  meet  all  the  particular  needs 
of  Society  in  our  time,  and  to  preserve  it  from  corruption. 
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No.  33.— €i^e  (KnparttonabU  ^in. 

S.  Matt.  xii.  32, 

I— This  is  one  of  the  hard  sayings  of  Christ  It  strikes  the  ear 
with  a  solemn  and  awful  sound.  It  startles  and  perplexes,  and  at 
first  see.ns  to  be  condemnatory  of  a  large  class  of  Christian  people. 
Many  have  trembled  at  this  word  of  our  Lord,  and  have  been 
almost  driven  to  despair  at  its  seemingly  relentless  tones.  Can 
there  be  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the  precious  blood  to  cleanse 
from  a/l  sin?  Is  there,  then,  after  all,  a  sin  which  cannot  be 
cleansed  ?  Have  I  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  arise  naturally  in  connection  with  this  subject 

II. — The  connection  in  which  the  verse  stands,  however,  throws 
light  upon  it  The  Pharisees  had  said  that  Christ  worked  by  the 
power  of  the  devil,  (xii.  24.)  They  knew  better  than  this,  and  the 
accusation  was  a  deliberate  falsehood,  engendered  of  pride  and 
chagrin  that  Jesus  had  torn  the  mask  from  their  hypocrisy,  and 
shown  them  as  they  really  were  to  the  religious  and  social  world  of 
their  time.  The  wish  was  the  father  to  the  thought.  They  spoke 
against  their  own  knowledge,  and  light,  and  common  sense.  They 
resisted  the  Spirit,  with  a  distinct  method  and  forethought,  because 
they  wished  not  to  believe. 

III.— The  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  enlighten,  to  instruct, 
sanctify,  to  convince  us  of  sin,  to  lead  us  to  feel  the  need  of  a 
Redeemer,  to  shew  Him  to  us,  and  to  help  us  to  grasp  the  salvation 
He  offers,  from  the  present  power  and  future  effects  of  sin.  This 
influence  the  Pharisees  wilfully  resisted.  Their  unbelief,  not  of 
infirmity  to  lay  hold  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  but  in  spite  of 
conviction. 

V^-—This  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  Not  that  God 
would  not  forgive,  but  there  was  no  desire  for  forgiveness  or  recon. 
ciliation  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Father  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  To  love  darkness  rather  than  light 
(S.  John  iii.  19,) 
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No.  33.— a  ftiiffy  *tanliacli. 
S.  Matt.  v.  48. 

I.— No  middle  way  of  Christian  Life.  No  moderately  holy  walk 
and  conversation  here  suggested.  No  compromise  between  world- 
liness  and  holiness.  The  highest  pattern  is  set  before  us  for  our 
imitation.  God  Himself,  in  all  His  awful  holiness.  His  trans- 
cendent purity,  His  perfection  of  love,  His  majestic  patience.  His 
supreme  unselfishness.  His  transparent  and  eternal  love  for  the 
creatures  of  His  Hand,  yea  even  for  the  rebellious  and  those  "that 
are  out  of  the  way."  He  alone  with  all  His  glorious  attributes  and 
characteristics  is  the  ideal  to  which  we  are  to  endeavour  to 
conform  our  own  minds  and  lives.  Christ  thus  at  one  stroke,  as  it 
were,  lifts  up  the  whole  life  of  the  soul  out  of  earth  into  the  afmos- 
phere  and  companionship  of  Heaven.  (See  Ephes.  v.  i  •  ii  6  • 
Phil.  iii.  20.)  ^  ^  >    ■     , 

II.— All  that  we  can  learn  or  find  out  about  God  must  therefore 
be  eagerly  appropriated  by  us.  His  orderly  manner  of  working, 
His  forbearance.  His  patience.  His  sublime  indifference  to  the 
rebellious  attitude  of  His  creatures,  and  His  amazing  provisions  for 
their  temporal  and  eternal  happiness,  are  to  be  weighed  and  con- 
sidered as  matters  of  the  first  importance. 

III.— Mere  turning  to  God  not  sufficient.  We  have  to  imitate 
His  perfections,  and  rise  up  to  His  great  example,  remembering 
that  the  religious  life  is  not  a  state  of  the  feelings,  or  a  series  of 
paroxysms  of  admiration  of  His  attributes,  but  a  course  of  life 
which  is  narrowed  to  what  God  wills,  a  casting  off  of  worldliness 
and  selfishness,  and  a  loftiness  of  aim  which  nothing  here  below 
can  satisfy. 

IV.—"  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  may  well  be  the  cry 
of  the  startled  soul  at  the  contemplation  of  such  a  standard  of  life. 
"  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  Thee"  is  the  Divine  answer.  (2  Cor.  it 
16 ;  Rom.  xii.  9.) 
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No.  34.— ISSorittrt  fnittt  fl^m. 

a  Cor.  vi.  i. 

I. — The  work  of  Christ  (John  ix.  4  )  the  sublimest  ever  under- 
taken by  man,  universal  in  extent,  everlasting  in  effects,  and  holy 
and  elevating  in  tendency.  Compare  in  His  respect  with  works  of 
other  remarkable  men  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  Ahab, 
Napoleon,  Herod,  &c.  The  work  of  Christ  fa  change  mm,  to 
renew  human  nature,  the  hopes,  the  desires,  the  whole  aim  of  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  man.  Not  merely  to  produce  an 
outer  change  and  reformation  of  manners,  but  an  inward  change  of 
motive  and  purpose  of  life.  To  create  a  distaste  for  sin  because 
contrary  to  true  nature  of  man,  as  well  as  destructive  and  injurious 
in  its  temporal  results.  To  re-unite  the  soul  of  man  to  God,  to  re- 
create the  human  will,  and  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
Divine  Will.  "To  make  both  one."  "To  reconcile  God  and 
man,"  estranged  at  the  fall.  Various  phases  of  His  work.  Tem- 
perance, Penitentiary,  Sunday  Schools,  eta 

II. — We  are  permitted  to  share  in  His  work,  we  are  called  to  take 
our  part  in  it,  to  share  its  labours,  its  anxieties,  its  joys,  and  ulti- 
mately to  take  part  in  its  rewards.  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world." 
(S.  Mark  xvi.  15  ;  Dan.  xii.  3.) 

III. — But  we  must  work,  with  Him,  "  Workers  with  Him,"  not 
in  our  own  way,  or  in  our  own  strength,  or  wisdom,  or  with  any  par- 
ticular plans  of  our  own  outside  Him,  or  with  any  desires  for  self- 
pleasing  or  self-aggrandisement.  Christ  must  be  our  strength,  our 
guide,  our  source  of  inspiration,  our  refuge  in  time  of  need,  our  rock 
of  strength  and  defence.  Zeal  without  Christ,  or  of  merely  a  selfish 
character,  is  useless  in  spiritual  works.  (Sunday  Schools,  Sible 
Class.  Temperance  Work,  etc.) 

IV.— But  if  our  efforts  are  in  harmony  with  His  directions,  if 
our  prayers  are  frequent  but  hidden,  if  our  works  are  done  as  unto 
God  and  not  unto  men,  if  our  "  going  out "  and  "  coming  in "  is 
in  distrust  of  self  but  full  of  confidence  in  Him,  then*  are  we 
"workers  together  with  Him." 
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No.  35.— Eert  ti^tp  tfj^ouin  StlUbt. 
S.  Luke  viit.  xa. 

I.— Dignity  and  solemnity  of  first  utterances  of  great  men  and 
great  mmds.  People  listen  with  attention  and  respect.  Christ 
dehvenng  His  first  parable.  The  ship,  the  groups  on  the  shore, 
and  the  homely  ground-work  of  the  discourse,  all  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  first  words  of  Jesus  to  the  world,  to  humanity,  dealing 
with  the  manner  m  which  His  message  of  salvation  from  the  power 
of  sin  now,  and  its  effects  hereafter,  should  be  received  by  different 
mmds  and  vanous  dispositions  and  characters. 

•?'TrT''f  .^'"^  *^^  ^^™^  •"  ^^^"7  case.  The  difference  is  in  the 
SOIL  The  hindrance  to  growth  and  fruitfulness  was  in  the  condition 
ofthe  soil  upon  which  the  seed  fell.  Three  kinds  of  ground  un- 
favourable to  full  development  of  seed  :  (a)  the  trodden  path  by  the 
way-side,  {b)  the  thorny  ground,  (.)  the  stony  ground.     The  one 

ST"!'  fiu^      'u  "^^'^  '  '^y  ^''^'''  °f  "l^^'-  the  second, 

tt  \Tt     >J    r^   ?'•  "^  "^"^    °f  «f«J    the   third 

the  heart  without  much  xc.  •  .  .r  stedfastness  of  purpose,   the 
SOU  poor* 

The  Gospel  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 


in. 


,      ...      —I—      —  t-""*-'  "»  vjuu  unio  saivanon  to  everv 

Zf:\  'f"Tw  ^^"^  '•  ''•)  When  it  fails  to  convert  or  S 
the  soul.  It  IS  the  fault  ot  the  heart  into  which  it  falls.    Want  of 

retammg  power.      "The  birds"  the    evil   spirits,    lusts,   unholy 
desires,  which  bear  away  the  seed  ere  it  strikes  root 

IV.-We  must  not  only  hear  the  word,  but  "  keep  it,"  at  all  costs 
Not  hearers,  but  doers.  (S.  James  i.  «-.7.)  Bury  it  in  the  a^ec" 
Uons  of  the  heart.  There  are  those  who  will  s^tch  it  awafor 
destroy  Its  power  within  us.  Good  impressions,  regrets  for  past 
sms,  aspirations  for  future,  must  be  deepened  by  regular  habits  of 
devotion.    Holy  Communion.    Private  prayer       ^^'^ ''^''"s  of 
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Na  36.— iaSoc&ertf,  VBIabrrertf,  Ktlitbnt. 
Acts  xvii.  39^  33,  34. 

I.— The  feelings  and  courage  of  the  truly  great  and  brave  do  not 
sink  at  the  presence  of  difficulties,  but  they  rise  up  to  the  task 
which  lies  before  theru.  General  going  into  battle,  etc.  The  breast 
of  the  Apostle  filled  with  anticipation  as  he  approached  Athens,  the 
great,  the  opulent,  the  superstitious,  the  renowned  city  of  Greece, 
then  at  its  height  of  power ;  its  streets  filled  with  altars  to  various 
deities,  the  one  shrine  attracted  the  notice  of  S.  Paul  dedicated  to 
•'  the  unknown  God."  The  beautiful  picture  of  humanity  reaching 
out  after  its  Creator  in  the  darkness  (verses  27,  a8),  nothing  like 
it  in  all  the  range  of  Christian  literature. 

II. — The  address  of  the  Apostle,  its  adroitness,  its  power,  its 
effect.  The  subject,  "  God,"  in  His  relation  as  the  Maker  of  all 
things  The  responsibility  of  Man  to  God,  the  resurrection  and 
the  judgment  A  perfect  epitome  of  the  Creed  of  Christendom. 
Christ  spoken  of  as  "  The  Man  whom  God  had  ordained  to  judge 
the  world."  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Saviour  not  to  be  over- 
looked    If  He  is  Judge  we  shall  be  sure  of  justice. 

III. — The  effect  of  S.  Paul's  address  was  to  turn  oflF  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  into  (Aree  channels.  So  every  sermon  probably,  every 
congregation  consists  of  these  three  classes  of  hearers :  (i)  The 
mockers,  (2)  the  waverers,  (3)  the  convinced.  All  are  moved,  all 
are  affected,  but  how  differently ! 

IV. — Mockers :  the  clever,  critical  people  finding  weak  places 
in  the  argument,  the  "  wise  of  this  world,"  human  reason  their  guide 
only.  The  waverers :  to-morrow  Christians,  a  large  class,  well 
meaning,  but  lacking  moral  courage  to  declare  for  the  truth.  The 
believers  clung  to  the  Apostles  as  the  ivy  to  the  oak.  Deep  sense 
of  need,  and  of  the  sustaining  power  of  the  Apostles'  teaching  and 
word. 
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No.  37.— Sfn  {Snanitffoertll  (i^urtftton. 
S'"  Mark  vm.  36,  37. 

I. — The  questions  of  Scripture  very  striking.  Worthy  of  study. 
The  questions  of  Christ  all  with  a  purpose,  not  put  idly,  but  to 
direct  attention  to  some  particular  point  of  teaching,  "  Whom  do 
ye  say  that  I  am  ?"  (S.  Matt.  xvi.  15),  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?" 
(S.  Matt.  xxii.  42.)  Some  of  these  questions  to  be  answered,  some 
to  be  pondered  over  day  by  day,  some  never  can  be  answered, 
some  have  no  answer.  This  question  in  the  text  one  of  these 
latter.     It  carries  its  answer  with  it. 

II. — Christ  "knew  what  was  in  man,"  The  one  idea  of  the 
merely  human  and  worldly  heart  is  "  profit,"  gain,  aggrandisement, 
something  to  get,  some  advantage  to  attain.  This  is  the  mainspring 
of  all  merely  human  action,  or  risk,  or  venture  in  commerce,  art, 
and  science.  Profit !  What  shall  I  get  by  it  ?  What  advantage 
will  accrue  to  me  from  this  or  that  line  of  action  ?  What  good  will 
it  do  me  or  mine  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  arise  to  the  lips 
of  persons  when  any  new  effort,  or  risk,  or  venture  is  proposed  to 
them. 

III. — ^What  shall  it  profit  in  this  sense,  says  Christ,  what  will  a 
man  really  gain  by  the  transaction  if  he  even  gets  possession, 
not  of  a  fragment  only,  but  of  the  whole  world  ?  and  loses  his 
own  soul  at  the  same  time.  What  is  the  man  the  better  for  such 
a  bargain  ?  The  soul,  an  eternal  possession  yielded  up  for  only  a 
temporary  earthly  dominion,  the  substance  (eternal  life  in  peace 
with  God)  sacrificed  for  a  few  years  of  unreal  excitement,  self- 
indulgence,  and  unhappy  trifling.  Loss  versus  gain.  The  world 
against  the  soul     Where  is  the  profit  ? 

IV. — A  very  solemn  and  searching  question.  Ask  of  lost  souls 
and  hear  their  reply?  We  can  never  have  an  answer  to  this 
momentous  question  on  this  side  the  grave.  We  can  never  know 
the  answer  till  we  realize  after  death  what  it  is  to  have  parted  with 
God,  and  peace,  and  joy,  for  ever  and  ever. 
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No.  38— fl  fftthU  ^aitit 
a  Kings  xix.  14. 

'•7^°"°*^  '*"«"  and  by-ways  often  present  scenes  of  great  and 
Staking  beauty  to  the  solitary  traveller  who  has  for  the  time  perhaps 
forsaken  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  The  beauty  of  the  wild  flowera 
dustering  m  the  hedge-rows.  The  lovely  orchids  in  the  tropical 
forest  blooming  m  the  remotest  glades,  and  only  seen  by  a  chance 
passer-by,  or  one  who  has  left  the  beaten  track.  So  in  Holy 
Scnpture  we  come  across  beautiful  and  touching  scenes  of  piety  and 
unworldlmess  m  very  unlikely  places  and  surroundings;  .^.. 
Abraham  m  Chaldea,  Christ  in  Nazareth,  Moses  in  the  Pakce  of 
the  Pharaohs,  Daniel  in  Babylon,  etc. 

♦I,  "r'^'^if  T'^  '■^''^^''  ^^^  *""^'"  "^^  °f  *  P'°"s  k'n&  and  shows 
the  strength  of  personal  religion.  Hezekiah,  weak,  as  past  histoiy 
shows,  but  m  this  instance  full  of  purpose  in  God.  He  had  been 
inclined  to  be  timid,  and  to  meet  his  enemies  with  artifice  and 
subtilty.  (Se,  chap,  xviii.  13.)  He  was  tempted  to  trust  rather  to 
human  means  of  protection  than  to  the  arm  of  God.  Made  dis- 
graceful peace  with  the  enemy.     This  failed,  as  it  always  does. 

in.-Then  Hezekiah  rouses  himself  and  takes  the  right  course 
at  last.  Experience  a  good  master,  if  somewhat  severe.  He  goes 
up  and  lays  the  threatening  document  before  the  Lord  in  the  quiet 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  abides  in  faith  and  patience  the  issue  of  this 
act.  He  casts  his  care  upon  God,  and  God  does  not  fail  him. 
The  success  of  the  course  he  took.  The  enemies  he  dreaded  not 
bought  oflF  to  return  again  to  trouble  him.  but  slain  where  they 

T  ^^'^J.^1  ^^^  °^  P'''""^  °'""  *^^'"  '«  confidence  before  the 
Lord  Difficulties  of  business,  family  life,  affairs  of  state,  all  should 
be  placed  in  confidence  before  Him.  He  will  breathe  upon  them, 
and  they  will  vanish  or  cease  to  perplex  us.  ,-  ~, 
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No.  39. — Eifetng  ittoati. 

Efhes.  It.  19,  ao,  ai. 

I. — Describe  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth, 
the  gathering  place  of  the  tribes,  the  manner  of  the  building,  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  the  majestic  appearance  of  the  Lord's  house  : 
the  ritual,  the  ministry,  the  vessels,  and  the  chief  features  {see  i 
Chron.  xix. ;  2  Chron.  i.  to  ix.  chap.) ;  passed  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes, but  it  was  still  beautiful  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles.  (S.  Luke  xxi.  5  ;  Acts  iii.  2.)  The  abode  of  God,  "the 
place  which  He  had  chosen  to  put  there."  The  stones  quarried, 
pol'slied,  placed  by  patient  labour,  silently,  according  to  pattern 
and  design  revealed  by  God  Himself,  (i  Chron.  xxviii.  19.) 

n. — The  old  material  temple  at  Jerusalem  a  type  and  shadow  of 
the  spiritual  temple  now  being  builded  by  Christ  for  the  indwelling 
of  God.  "  Ye  "  are  the  stones  of  the  new  edifice,  which  is  silently 
rising,  course  upon  course,  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner- 
stone. The  souls  of  men  are  the  stones  of  which  this  new  abode 
of  God  is  being  formed.  Souls  quarried  out  of  the  world  by 
the  grace  of  God,  broken  off  from  the  old  nature  by  the  power  of 
the  Divine  call,  shaped  and  moulded  and  fashioned  by  the  pains 
and  cuttings  of  sorrow  and  penitence  and  many  disappointments. 
"Many  a  blow  and  biting  sculpture,"  polishing  well  the  stones 
elect  to  fit  into  the  plan  of  the  heavenly  architect  Lifted  up  after 
years  of  patient  labour  in  the  pit  here  at  last  to  a  place  in  the  temple 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,  (i  Peter  ii.  5  j 
I  Cor.  v.  I.) 

in. — ^The  glorious  destiny  of  the  soul.  A  place  in  the  temple 
of  God.  Each  stone  had  its  place  in  the  material  fabric,  so  each  soul 
has  its  place  in  the  new  and  spiritual  dwclIing-place  of  the  eternal. 
Mutual  support,  mutual  relationship  implied  in  His  figure.  The 
strength  of  the  soul  in  combination,  not  in  isolation. 

IV. — ^This  life  a  preparation  for  our  final  resting  place  in  the 
heavenly  temple. 


No.  4o.-Cl&anfc<afb<nB  for  ftait  Slrsumg*. 
Exodus  xvii.  15. 

vic[oT;'^''Thfr''  "''/'u'^  °^  '  ^''''  ^'^"egle  and  a  glorious 
?hl7"-     A        ""^T^  °^  '^'  ''^"«g'^  tl^^  '"e^s^^e  of  the  victory 
of  L.'!l      .rr^      "^"'"'"'^  "PP^^^'^  "^^'f  '°  ^he  trembling  hosTs 

htedti    /t'       ''  '"^  ^'^"'^y  '^'''''''  °f  A™'^'^^  ^^ell  calcu- 
lated   to  strike  terror  into  the  breasts  of   the  rnen   of   Israel 
Specal  difficulties  required  special  means  of  defence  and  specS 

conflict.  "'''  ''"'^^  *^°"''^"'="     "^^--  ^""«'«d  in  the 

the";i;;^if ''^  rr^'T'  i""'"^'"''  °^  "'^  "°"'^''^-  ^oses  on  the  top  of 
the  rock  uplifted  above  the  world,  in  intercession,  supported  by 
Aaron  and  Him.     The  power  of  prayer  intensified  by^sedusio„' 

it.     ,  '"•  ^'  '  ^'"*"'  "'•  ^°-)    D^^°^'°"  accompanied  mere 

physical  exertion.  Contest  long  uncertain.  Victor^  at  length 
attended  the  arms  of  Israel.  ^  ^ 

K.  !^T  ■~T''f  ^'T'^^  commemorated.  Amalek  not  totally  destroyed. 

Re  i  rV  "'.''  ^^°'  '"  ^^'^'  '^^  b^-  accomplished  so^ 
Religion  demands   that  thanks  for  past  mercies  should  ever  L 

to  r\  r  "iT  ^^'""^^  '''  '^''''^  -  ^«ked  for.     PeopiTS^ 
o  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  for  them.     We  have  all  £ 
the  recipients  of  many  mercies,  and  this  neglect  ofthaiTki^nifr- 
«ad  feature  m  the  religious  life  of  the  present  day.  ^"^^'-2- 

.i^^r^l^  '^^''°''°"  °^  ""^"y  ^°"'''*'  '°°  °f^^"  of  confessions  of 
sm,  of  sighs,  tears,  regrets,  and  supplications  for  the  future.  But 
let  our  thanksgiving  ever  mingle  with  our  complaints  and  our 
desires     No  life  has  yet  been  wholly  unblessed  by  God.     In  mo" 

?h!nWf  1  ™T''  °'  "?*""'  '^^°"  ^^^  ^^«"  f""  -"d  running  ^vS 
Thankfulness  for  past  benefits  begets  strength  for  future  eflbrt. 
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No.  41.— Crut  libtrtf. 

3  Cor.  hi.  17. 

I.— Liberty  much  spoken  of  in  these  days,  press,  platform, 
pulpit,  all  deal  with  the  subject,  all  offer  it  in  some  shape  or  other. 
Political  liberty,  liberty  of  conscience,  the  subjects  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  false  liberty  which  is  bondage  of  the  worst  kind,  liberty 
to  do  wrong  without  fear,  to  neglect  duty,  to  cast  off  wholesome 
restraint,  this  is  anarchy  and  license,  but  not  liberty.  Liberty,  a  high, 
sacred,  blessed,  consecrated  word,  much  abused,  misused,  often 
misunderstood.  God's  word  explains  the  source  of  true  liberty, 
physical,  mental,  moral.  Not  in  legislation,  in  mere  passing  of 
humane  measures,  or  in  yielding  to  the  demands  of  passion  or 
power  as  such  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  "  directing,  con- 
trolling, guiding,  restraining  the  man,  or  country,  or  family,  or 
community,  there  will  always  be  liberty 

IL — This  is  a  clear  authoritative  statement,  and  it  is  supported 
by  experience,  Christianity  having  freed  the  people  wherever  it  has 
touched  them  (a)  from  gross  ignorance  and  the  terrors  of  iiorrible 
superstitions,  {b)  Corrupt  governments,  e.g.,  Rome  and  Greece. 
(<■)  Evil  practices  and  customs.  (./)  False  fears  as  to  death  and 
the  future,  (e)  Actual  slavery,  e.g.,  the  emancipation  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world  by  influence  of  Christian  teaching.  (/)  From 
the  domination  of  their  own  lusts  and  sinful  vices,  {g)  From  the 
power  of  Satan  and  Hell.  {Ji)  From  the  penalty  of  sin,  from  the 
shame  and  eternal  disgrace  of  it.  (/)  From  low  views  of  life,  and 
from  a  series  of  successive  disappointments,  culminating  in  ever- 
lasting despair. 

III. — This  is  the  only  tolerable  freedom  for  man.  Having  this 
he  has  all  that  he  desires  or  needs.  This  freedom  of  the  spirit 
covers  every  circumstance  and  hour  of  his  life.  The  detached 
soul  stands  unfettered  in  this  freedom  before  God,  to  devote  itself 
entirely  and  for  ever  to  Him.  Freedom  from  attachment  to  the 
creature  gives  liberty  to  do  the  will  of  the  Creator. 

IV. — Poverty  cannot  soil,  or  grief  sadden,  or  death  destroy  this 
freedom.  Blessed  be  God  for  this  glorious  liberty  of  His  true 
Sons.     (Rom.  viii.  ai.) 


-m^ 


No.  42.— Cfjt  (So<p«l  of  iffioiti. 

S.  John  hi.  14. 

I.~The  whole  of  Christian  Truth  embalmed  and  set  fortli  in  one 
strikmg,  never-to-bc  forgotten  scene.  We  see  the  attitude  (7)  of 
Jesus  towards  the  sin-stricken  soul,  (/;)  of  the  soul  towards  Jesus. 
There  is  an  utter  absence  of  intervening  channels  of  communica- 
tion, as  it  were.  The  cure  is  directly  set  up  in  the  sight  of  the 
perishing  multitude.  There  are  no  vexations  and  perplexing  con- 
ditions attached  to  theofferof  life— "a  life  for  a  look,"  that  was 
all.  So  grandly  simple  has  the  truth  of  .salvation  from  the  ])resent 
IJOwer,  as  well  as  the  future  effects  of  sin,  over  been  set  forth  in 
Holy  Scripture.  Men  love  to  complicate  thai  which  God  has  left 
so  sublimely  simple.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  adding  to 
the  Word  of  God,  or  making  "  it  of  none  effect  by  our  traditions." 

II.— The  bitten  Israelites  had  to  make  no  cure,  to  invent  none, 
to  make  no  effort  to  reach  any  particular  spot  or  person  or  place. 
They  had  to  accept  that  which  God  had  ordained  as  their  cure. 
(Naaman.)  There  could  be  no  argument  as  to  such  a  provision. 
There  could  be  no  question  as  to  whether  the  efficacy  was  in  the 
Author  of  the  provision,  who  was  pleased  thus  to  make  a  way  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  or  in  the  mere  material  itself.  The 
sufferer  had  only  to  accept  the  merciful  remedy  as  it  stood  before 
him  :  "  Whosoever  looked,"  etc.     (Num.  xx.  1-9.) 

III.— In  Christ,  however,  the  efficacy  of  the  death  was  in  the 
Sufferer  Himself,  in  the  victim  slain.  Thus,  as  ever,  the  reality 
exceeded  in  power  and  vitality  the  mere  shadow.  Christ  a  reality, 
the  brazen  serpent  only  a  shadow  of  Him. 

IV.— Souls  weary  themselves  in  inventing  or  seeking  cures  for 
sorrow,  pain,  the  bites  of  the  serpent  (the  devil),  evil  habits,  drink, 
lust,  lying,  dishonesty,  the  race  bitten  to  death  :  the  cure  stands, 
however,  in  the  midst  of  us,  if  we  will  accept  it.  "  Look  unto  Me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth."  (Isai.  xlv.  22.)  "  Come 
unto  Me,"  etc.  (S.  Matt.  xi.  28-30.) 
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Na  43.— Ifarnins  to  litis, 
S.  Luke  xi.  i. 

I. — Prayer  a  mystery,  powerful  to  move  God,  an  exercise  open 
to  all,  needing  no  natural  gifts — education,  wealth — confined  to  no 
class,  needing  no  plainly-conceived  thoughts,  or  special  sequence  of 
words  or  forms  of  speech.  Its  influence  reaches  far  beyond  the 
point  where  mere  intellect  loses  itself,  it  is  supernatural  in  its 
operations,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  Outwardly  a  few  words  spoken 
upon  any  subject,  for  any  purjjose,  to  God.  The  prayer  is  sped, 
and  we  may  not  perhaps  know  till  the  last  day  what  the  results  are 
which  will  follow  upon  it,  but  it  has  a  power  with  God,  He  is 
covenanted  to  listen  to  prayer. 

II. — The  request  of  the  disciples  very  touching,  it  contains  a 
confession  of  ignorance,  of  inability,  one  of  the  graces  of  true  prayer. 
It  acknowledged  Him  to  be  the  fountain  of  instruction,  of  wisdom 
in  spiritual  things,  of  light  in  the  supernatural  world,  ot  mind  and 
soul  as  distinct  from  mere  material  matter, 

III.— A  collective  request,  "us,"  the  power  of  unity  to  move 
God  and  Christ.  The  duty  of  unity,  of  being  joined  in  requests. 
"  Where  two  or  three."  The  Lord's  prayer  recognises  this.  "  Our," 
not  "My"  Father,  "Give  us,"  etc.  Selfishness  and  isolation 
enfeebles  prayer,  and  paralyses  effort  in  religion.  Prayer  is  also  spoiled 
by  indifference,  by  coldness,  by  want  of  any  particular  desire  to 
speak  to  God,  or  to  have  real  intercourse  with  Him.  We  must  also 
embark  upon  our  seasons  of  special  intercession  with  a  sense  of 
our  Communion  with  the  Church  in  Christ.  The  "  our "  repre- 
sents all  creation,  but  especially  the  regenerate  souls  who  realise 
the  Will  of  God  in  all  things. 

IV. — The  first  request  of  the  awakening  soul  (text),  "Teach  us." 
The  effect  of  example,  "  as  John,"  etc.  They  had  observed  the 
devotion  and  the  training  of  John's  disciples.  Others  may  be 
induced  by  our  example  to  come  to  Jesus  and  to  desire  to  be 
taught  holy  exercises. 
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Wo.  44.— fl[  CKarning. 
Gal.  VI.  7. 

I. —A  great  point  is  gained  if  wc  will  be  convinced  that  it  is 
possible,  nay,  very  probable,  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  deceived  In 
our  estimate  of  ihings  about  us,  of  our  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  of  our  views  with   reference  to  the  life  which  now  is,  and  the 
life  which  IS  yet  to  come.     Men  shelter  themselves  against  the 
movmg,s  of  grace  by  the  thought  that  they  need  no  guide,  no  re- 
formation, no  change  of  purpose,  no  fresh  views,   no  correction  of 
their  present  and  favourite  ojjinions  about  important  matters.    The 
world  IS  full  of  deceits,  the  devil  works  deceit  daily  and  hourly 
promismg  life  and  giving  death,  (,ffcring  pleasure  and  giving  pain. 
presenting  the  rose  and   thrusting  in  the  thorn.      Man  is   eveJ 
deceiving  himself  if  merely  led  by  his  own  impulses.     He  spends 
himself  for  naught,  and  wastes  himself  upon  that  which  satisfies  not 
II.-Men  are  deceived,  misled,  mistaken,  liable  to  wrong  views, 
and  hence  the  apostolic  caution  so  feelingly  offered  in  the  text. 

»u"''~J^^  ^'^''^  '^^'''''*-  °^  "^^  ^°  ■'"^Sine  that  we  can  sow  one 
thing  and  reap  another.  The  world  ever  tries  to  persuade  us  that 
this  can  be  done,  that  "thorns  bring  forth  grapes,  and  thistles  figs." 
that  the  seeds  sown  in  the  soil  do  not  come  up  with  an  unerrina 
certainty  according  to  their  kind.  This  is  the  inevitable  law  of  life 
and  nature. 

IV.-How  full  then  of  responsibility  is  each  act  in  the  face  of 
such  a  caution.  And  who  shall  we  blame  if  the  crop  displeases 
us.  If  the  vices  of  youth  bring  forth  miserable  results  in  mature  hfe. 
Let  us  not  then  be  deceived  on  this  vital  point.  Let  the  fields 
teach  us  that  what  we  sow  we  must  reap.  Let  us  sow  then  in  our 
hearts  the  word  of  God,  and  we  shall  reap  fruit  to  life  eternal 
1  hus  the  text  comforts  as  well  as  saddens. 
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No.  4S— Qri)t  %obt  of  (Rfixitt. 

S.  Luke  vii.  a. 
I.— The  popular  idea  of  the  heathen  that  God  is  a  tyrant, 
malignant,  full  of  hatred  of  man,  a  demon,  delightinR  in  misery  and 
ruin  and  human  sorrow.  This  idea  the  found-ition  of  devil  worship 
in  India.  Abject  adoration  of  the  Deity  with  sacrifices  and  lacera- 
tions shows  this.  The  idea  of  the  supreme  Being  in  all  un-Christian 
systems  is  more  or  less  that  of  an  austere  task-master,  exacting 
service  from  his  slaves  on  peril  of  death. 

n._A  relief  to  turn  to  the  Christian  view,  which  reveals  God  as 
merciful,  tender,  full  of  compassion,  healing,  forgiving,  lifting  up 
and  blessing  humanity,  sending  down  His  blessings  upon  both  evil 
and  good  alike.  (S.  Matt.  v.  45-)  Thus  in  this  miracle,  for  instance, 
Christ  shows  the  true  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  moving  force  of 
the  Divine  nature,  "Love,"  "He  had  compassion,"  "He  delivered 
him  to  his  mother."    The  prophecy  fulfilled.     (Is.  Ixi.  i.) 

in._The  scene,  eventide,  the  city  gate.  Human  uncertainty. 
A  young  man,  in  the  pride  of  life.  Bitterness  of  unlooked-for 
calamity,  every  element  of  distress  in  this  case.  Human  strength 
no  real  defence  against  death.  Death,  the  great  enemy  of  the 
race,  no  hand  can  stay  his  approach. 

IV. Christ  appears  in  the  hour  of  need.     The  waning  sun,  the 

broken-hearted  parent,  the  cold  corpse.  Hope  departed,  then 
Christ  triumphs.  His  power  uninfluenced  by  mere  earthly  accidents 
of  time,  place,  or  absence  of  hope.  He  has  all  power,  and  exercises 
it  calmly  and  completely.  The  breach  in  the  torn  heart  ii;  healed. 
The  work  is,  as  were  all  Christ's  efforts,  a  finished  work.  "  He 
delivered  him  to  his  mother."  Let  us  cast  ourselves  upon  the 
compassion  of  Christ,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.    (Heb.  xiii.  8.)  ** 
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Na  46.— |i}oio  to  ®btrconu  CbCk 
Rom.  XII.  ax. 

I. — This  chapter  full  of  holy  counsel  in  the  way  of  Christian  life. 
The  earnest  exhortation  of  vhe  Apostle  to  the  Church  at  Rome, 
surrounded  by  manifold  and  strong  temptations,  to  persevere  in  a 
consistent  and  holy  walk,  is  very  touching.  The  heart  of  the 
Apostle  appears  in  his  words.  The  advice  in  the  text  founded  on 
sound  principles  of  philosophy  and  common  sense.  A  great  sub- 
ject, "  How  to  deal  with  evi',"  briefly  but  effectually  dealt  with. 

II. — Two  great  principles  ever  at  deadly  issue  in  the  world. 
Good  and  Evil.  We  see  them  working  all  about  us,  now  the  one, 
now  the  other  triumphant.  We  feel  them  at  war  within  us,  we  see 
them  struggling  for  the  mastery  in  the  family,  the  parish,  the  city, 
the  country,  the  world."  "  Good "  is  that  principle  which  is  in 
harmony  with  "  God,"  evil  that  which  is  contrary  to  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  Him. 

III.  "  Whence  comes  evil  ?  "  A  vain  question.  Evil  is  here, 
and  we  must  deal  with  it  Physician,  when  called  in  emergency  to 
"  fever  "  or  "  cholera  "  case,  does  not  busy  himself  at  once  as  to 
whence  it  came.  He  immediately  turns  to  the  patient,  and  rdieves 
his  suffering,  and  saves  his  life.  His  one  thought  is,  "  What  shall 
I  do  to  arrest  the  contagion,  to  cast  it  out  of  this  particular  person  ?" 
Controversies,  waste  of  words  and  precious  moments.  Man 
drowning,  the  vital  question,  not  how  he  came  into  the  water,  but 
how  to  get  him  out. 

IV. — Evil  is  to  be  overcome,  how  ?  by  good  living.  The  misery 
of  being  a  slave,  under  bondage  to  evil,  (drunkard,  liar,  impure, 
idle,  etc.)  Adopt  good  habits,  go  amongst  good  people,  read  good 
books,  seek  the  light,  walk  in  the  light,  be  of  the  light,  and  the 
darkness  will  flee  away. 
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No.  47.— Cijt  Qumb  9fbil 

S.  LUKK  XI.  14. 

I. — Two  forces  arrayed  in  opposition.  Jesus,  the  power  of  God. 
Satan,  the  power  of  evil.  These  ever  at  war  with  each  other. 
(Gen.  iii.  15.)  The  one  striving  to  preserve  humanity  and  the 
integrity  of  the  race,  the  other  to  overthrow  and  corrupt  it  The 
deliberate  boldness  of  Christ  in  dealing  with  the  evil  one.  His 
authoritative  style  of  address,  as  if  conscious  always  of  superior 
power.  A  proof  of  His  Divine  nature.  Man  in  the  presence  of 
the  powers  of  darkness  feeble  and  irresolute.  God  calm  and  full 
of  conscious  superiority.     (S.  Luke  iv.  33-37,) 

II. — ^The  effect  of  the  possession  by  the  devil.  A  peace,  still- 
ness, silence,  calmness  in  the  soul,  but  of  deai/t,  as  of  a  corpse,  not 
the  silence  of  repose  and  confidence,  and  joy  and  peace,  of  soul 
resting  in  God,  but  silence  of  desert  or  sea,  absence  of  life.  No 
prayers,  no  sighs,  no  utterances  of  faith,  and  joy,  and  hope,  and 
penitence ;  no  desires  after  good,  regrets  for  past  sin,  but  silence, 
dumbness,  unbroken  by  any  articulate  sound. 

III. — The  effect  of  Christ's  touch.  The  dumb  spake.  The 
tongue  was  loosed,  the  voice  uttered  speech,  and  glorified  God. 
The  soul  full  of  new  energy  cries,  desires,  a  great  awakening  to 
acknowledgement  of  its  responsibilities  for  mercies  received.  (Acts 
IX.  II.)  The  awakened  tells  of  wondrous  love,  it  speaks  in  praise, 
it  rejoices  to  testify,  to  give  evidence  of  its  renewed  life,  its  joys, 
to  confess  Christ  before  men.  q 

IV. — The  silence  of  soul  expressed  by  absenre  from  public 
worship,  or  mere  formal  utterances,  by  neglect  of  re'gious  exercise, 
of  thanksgiving,  of  private  devotion.  When  Christ  has  touched  it, 
however,  all  is  changed,  and  the  dumb  speaks  of  the  wonderful  love 
of  God,  and  His  all-powerful  grace. 
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No.  48.— ISImtineM,  Rental  an»  ^IfpHtaL 
S.  Luke  xviii,  34. 

I- — Two  kinds  of  blindness  shewn  in  this  chapter  (see  text  and 
following  verses),  (a)  mental  or  spiritual,  (3)  physical.  The  former 
more  serious  than  the  latter  by  far.  Consequences  more  important, 
the  latter  affecting  us  only  for  the  time,  the  former  affecting  our  eter- 
nal interests  probably.  The  darkened  eye  a  sad  affliction,  some 
born  blind,  some  made  so  by  neglect  of  parents,  or  by  accident,  or 
folly  in  mature  life.  The  darkened  intellect  sadder  still,  caused 
often  by  neglect  of  parents  to  train  and  educate  their  children,  by 
accident  of  circumstance,  as  birth  in  heathen  land,  etc.,  or  by  own 
personal  neglect  to  use  means  for  self-improvement.  To  have  no 
idea  of  the  beauties  of  God's  world,  the  sky,  the  ocean,  the 
mountain-glen,  or  the  smiling  landscape,  a  great  loss.  To  be 
mentally  incapable  of  judging  a  book,  or  a  picture,  or  a  line  of 
thought,  or  to  grasp  the  point  of  an  argument,  a  great  privation. 

II.— But  to  be  unable  to  grasp  the  deep  spiritual  truths  of  our 
religion  a  greater  sorrow  than  all.  It  takes  the  joy  out  of  our 
present  life,  and  unfits  us  for  joy  in  the  life  to  come.  It  keeps  us 
«rom  rising  up  to  our  destiny  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  deprives  us  of 
hope  here  and  of  the  vision  of  God  hereafter,  and  shuts  us  out 
from  eternal  joy  in  Him. 

III.— Spiritual  ideas  above  us,  therefore  to  be  sought  after  with 
great  perseverance  and  patience.  The  first  disciples  had  Christ  for 
their  teacher,  but  they  lacked  spiritual  insight,  keenness  of  the 
spiritual  instinct,  and  so  His  words  were  as  a  riddle  often  to  them. 
They  were  slow  to  learn  and  to  believe. 

IV. — The  ability  of  the  teacher  cannot  compensate  for  spiritual 
dulness.  The  clear  eye  of  faith  only  granted  to  those  who  seek 
the  truth  with  an  earnest  desire.  We  must  seek  if  we  will  find, 
and  pray  for  spiritual  enlightenment  to  enable  us  to  grasp  the  truth 
as  it  is,  not  according  to  human  ideas,  but  "  in  Christ  Jesus." 
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No.  49—" dorroto  of  djt  mSocUf." 

Heb.  XII.  17. 

I. — A  passage  which  is  often  misunderstood.  Bequires  carefiil 
study,  as  indeed  do  all  passages  of  Scripture.  The  marginal  note 
useful  here,  and  the  references.  The  history  of  Esau,  the  good 
points  in  his  character,  his  candour  and  generosity  as  compared 
with  the  cunning  and  selfishness  of  Jacob  worthy  of  note.  Esau 
often  suffers  by  contrast  with  Jacob,  but  this  is  a  faulty  way  of 
placing  Bible  characters  before  the  people.  The  text  does  not 
imply  that  Esau  was  fore-ordained  to  be  cast  off  by  God,  or  that  in 
his  case  repentance  was  of  no  avail  to  obtain  the  Divine  favour  jt 
secure  a  blessing.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  extract  the  docf  me 
of  election  from  this  verse,  but  this  is  the  result  of  a  cr.eless 
reading. 

II. — The  whole  point  of  the  question  lies  in  the  far',  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  repentance,  or  sorrow  for  past  wrong-doing. 
(See  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  ii.)  («)  Godly  sorrow  inducing  change  of 
life,  and  regret  for  loss  of  fellowship  with  God  (Ps.  li.),  for  having 
forfeited  spiritual  blessings  and  privileges.  (V)  Worldly  sorrow  for 
loss  of  temporal  advantage,  friends,  good  name,  or  worldly  position 
merely. 

III. — The  regret  of  Esau  was  not  for  loss  of  spiritual  privileges, 
or  for  loss  of  the  headship  of  the  covenanted  people,  and  all  that 
that  position  implied.  It  was  merely  vexation  at  being  supplanted 
by  his  younger  brother,  at  loss  of  worldly  position,  because  of 
personal  pride  humiliated  and  personal  feelings  outraged. 

IV. — In  true  penitence  personal  loss  a  mere  trifle  in  estimating 
the  terrible  effects  of  past  folly  or  sia  God,  His  laws  of  benevolence 
and  benificence.  His  honour,  and  the  reverence  that  is  due  to 
Him,  are  the  chief  considerations,  and  constitute  that  "Godly 
sorrow"  which  ever  prevails  with  God.    (2  Sam.  xii.  13.) 
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No.  50.— OHfjat  il)M  I  »j  bitj^  Jr«u<  ? 
8.  Matt.  xxvn.  .aa. 

!.—(«)  The  utter  helplessness  of  the  wayfarer  in  his  uncertainty 
as  to  the  right  path  where  several  ways  meet,  if  no  hint  is  given. 
The  tantalising  effect  of  uncertainty,  the  misery  of  not  knowing 
which  way  to  go.  Children  lost  in  Australian  forest,  sitting  down 
at  length  to  die.  (6)  The  greater  misery  of  k  owing  the  way,  and 
seeing  it  clearly,  yet  not  having  strength  of  body  to  follow  it :  to 
look  upon  it,  and  be  unable  to  go  along  it. 

II.— Pilate  was  not  ignorant,  but  weak.  He  knew  the  course  to 
take,  but  his  moral  courage  failed  him,  and  we  can  pity  him  whilst 
we  condemn  him.  His,  the  only  name  in  the  Creed  besides  those 
of  Jesus  and  Mary.  Name  preserved  for  ever  as  a  terrible  warning 
that  Christian  life  is  not  according  to  knowledge,  but  power.  That 
we  must  not  only  know,  but  follow  the  right  way.  The  miserable 
end  of  Pilate.  He  failed  to  satisfy  the  people  after  all.  This  is 
always  the  result  of  a  crooked  policy.  Neither  party  is  satisfied 
with  the  double  vninded  man.     Neither  side  will  trust  him. 

Ill — Jesus  was  upon  his  hands,  a  stumbling-block,  a  difficulty 
to  him.  The  "savour  of  death  unto  death."  (2  Cor.  ii.  16.)  His 
plain  duty  was  to  have  released  Christ,  but  failing  tha',  Christ  be- 
came to  him  a  source  of  anxiety,  fear,  and  a  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance. Pilate  turned  his  back  upon  Christ,  and  accepted  the  voice 
of  the  world,  he  lost  his  opportunity  of  a  glorious  and  honourable 
immortality  as  the  defender  of  the  Son  of  God  against  the  indigni- 
ties of  a  godless  and  perverse  people. 

IV.— Christ  to  each  soul  a  "  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death 
unto  death."  He  is  indifferent  to  none.  If  we  accept  Him,  He 
is  the  first  i  if  we  reject  Him,  He  is  the  last 
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Na  51— "•on<]^fp." 

ROIf.   VIII.  14.  ; 

I.— Variety,  yet  harmony,  the  keynote  of  all  God's  beautiful 
creation  :  fiowers,  stars,  countenances,  diverse  in  form,  one  in  unity 
of  purpose.  The  glorification  of  their  Creator.  So  in  Holy 
Scripture,  the  word  of  God  presents  every  variety  of  language, 
style,  and  method  of  thought,  yet  one  idea  underlying  all,  the 
glory  and  omnipotence  of  God.  The  difference  between  the  Book 
of  Psalms  and  the  Epistles,  the  prophetic  utterances  of  Ezekiel 
for  instance,  and  the  Gospel  of  S.  Luke,  the  sorrows  of  Job  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  Apocalypse  are  very  striking,  and  yet  the  unity 
of  these  writings  in  point  of  effect  and  teaching  is  also  as  striking. 

II.— In  this  chapter  great  subjects  are  treated  of  and  discussed, 
and  It  IS  one  of  the  popular  chapters  of  the  Bible,  so  to  speak 
One  saint  of  God  used  to  speak  of  it  as  "my  eighth  cliapter  of 
Romans."  Various  chapters  and  verses  strike  various  minds,  and 
become  their  special  delight  and  comfort.  Good  to  have  favourite 
texts.  This  is  one  we  may  well  adopt  as  ours.  "As  many  as  are 
led,"  etc.  The  subject  of  "Sonship  with  God"  the  speciar point 
of  the  chapter.  A  great  and  solemn  subject,  upon  which  our 
whole  spiritual  success  and  comfort  depends.  Should  seek  to  get  a 
right  view  as  to  what  constitutes  real  Sonship  then. 

IIL-This  "Sonship  with  God"  desire  of  man  in  all  ages. 
Heathen,  philosophers,  men  of  science,  each  in  their  way  striving 
to  attain  to  it,  aU  seeking  relationship  with  God,  reaching  out  after 
Him.  The  one  desire  of  the  human  soul  to  know  God.  to  be  at 
unity  with  Him,  to  be  His. 

IV.— The  true  Sonship  is  to  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  yield 
our  spmts  up  to  His  influence,  to  sacrifice  our  wills  to  the  will  of 
God  in  all  things.  There  i.  Sonship  by  creation,  by  preservation, 
but  the  highe-t  Snn,h!p,  the  Sonship  of  the  Saints  and  the  redeemed, 
IS  to  be  attained  only  by  walking  after  the  Spirit,  and  not  after 
the  flesh. 


No.  5a.— "^ear,  but  nnMbeV." 
S.  Matt,  xxvii.  3. 

I. — Nearness  to  Christ  no  pledge  of  final  salvation  or  of  real 
change  of  the  affections.  Possible  to  be  near  Christ  in  outward 
service  (Ministry,  Sunday  School  Teacher,  Choir),  and  yet  be,  as 
Judas  was,  far  off  in  heart  from  Him.  Gain,  honour,  ease,  were 
the  attractions  which  really  kept  the  soul  of  the  false  Apostle  from 
the  influence  of  the  Master.  The  daily  intercourse,  the  frequent 
teaching,  the  special  privileges  of  a  life  spent  under  the  same  roof, 
and  in  the  personal  society  of  Christ,  not  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  settled  resting  of  the  Apostle's  heart  in  the  world  and  the 
things  of  this  life. 

II. — What  a  fearful  condition  to  live  in.  Fraud,  hypocrisy  of  the 
blackest  character.  The  heart  gradually  hardening  and  withering. 
Perhaps  Judas  once  had  glimpses  of  the  truth,  some  slight  move- 
ment of  love  for  the  Lord  in  his  heart,  but  the  besetting  sin  of 
greed  took  possession  of  his  poor  heart,  and  Christ  was  at  length 
banished,  the  future  had  to  give  place  to  the  present,  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  for  the  poor  solace  of  earthly  possession,  the  peace  of 
God  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver. 

III. — A  gradual  process  of  alienation,  or  why  did  he  join  Christ 
At  all  ?  The  condition  of  this  man  the  condition  of  so  many  in  our 
own  day.  Religion  brings  earthly  wealth,  high  places  in  the  Church 
and  State,  etc. :  and  men  are  tempted  to  belie  their  conscience,  to 
wink  at  evil  in  high  places,  or  to  keep  silence  when  duty  would 
suggest  that  they  should  speak.  Men  forfeit  the  favour  of  God  and 
the  pure  joys  of  religion  for  the  false  pleasures  and  excitements 
of  mere  worldliness. 

IV. — Remorse  not  penitence.  True  penitence  leads  to  Christ, 
not  from  Him,  to  confession  of  sin,  to  restitution,  to  desire  for 
pardon. 
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No.  53.— CominQ  bj)  i^i^i. 

S.  JOHH  III.  a. 

.  I. — Custom  of  East  to  retire  early.  The  quiet  of  the  city  after 
the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  day.  The  empty  streets,  and  bright 
moonlight  over  all.  The  world's  work  done.  Christ's  work  never 
done.  He  ever  waits  to  be  gracious,  to  bless,  to  heal.  The  silent 
street,  the  upper  room,  the  waiting  Saviour.  The  Physician  waiting 
for  the  patient.  (S.  Matt.  ix.  12.)  Christ  the  healer  of  spiritual 
sickness  as  well  as  bodily  diseases.  (Isaiah  Ixi.  i.)  Applied  by 
Christ  to  Himself.     (S.  Luke  iv.  18.) 

II. — The  ruler,  Nicodemus,  sick  at  heart,  full  of  unrest,  the  past, 
the  future,  the  present,  full  of  dissatisfaction  and  emptiness.  He 
was  honourable,  wealthy,  and  anxious,  but  not  at  rest.  The 
coming  by  night,  sign  of  want  of  moral  courage.  He,  the  ruler, 
could  not  publicly  perhaps  be  seen  to  visit  the  despised  Nazarene 
Rabbi.  Christ,  however,  accepts  him  just  as  he  is.  "Just  as  I 
am.  Thou  wilt  receive,  wilt  welcome,  pardon,  cleanse,  relieve." 
(S.  Matt.  xi.  28.)  "  Him  that  cometh  to  Me,  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out." 

III. — The  reception  of  the  patient  by  the  Physician  gentle,  but 
full  of  purpose.  Christ  detected  the  secret  of  the  unrest  of 
Nicodemus,  not  in  outward  circumstances,  but  in  the  inward  want  of 
liberty  from  fear,  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  absence  of  future  hope, 
all  sources  of  spiritual  depression  and  mental  regret.  The  need  of 
the  spiritual  awakening  to  grasp  fully  the  great  mysteries  of  life,  the 
dignity  of  the  soul,  its  destiny  in  grace,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  need  of  "  the  new  birth "  to  God,  as  the  body  has 
already  been  bom  into  the  world,  and  to  the  responsibilities  of  a 
merely  human  nature. 

IV. — ^The  spiritual  and  the  natural  distinct,  both  have  their  own 
principles  of  life  and  energy,  and  one  cannot  invade  the  province 
or  supply  the  needs  of  the  other.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh,"  etc.  True  peace,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  only  for  those  who 
place  themselves  beneath  the  influence,  are  led  by,  the  Spirit  of 
God.    (Rom.  viii.  i-i4<) 


No.  54— Cf)t  SnnoiKnw*  of  ^pr«jf«r. 
Rkv.  VIII.  4. 

L-It  must  always  be  remembered  in  reading  Holy  Scripture 
that  It  .s  an  Eastern  book,  full  of  figures  and  imagery,  which  do 
not  always  strike  us  at  first  sight  with  all  their  power  and  depth  of 
meaning.    The  fragrance  of   weet  flowers  and  scents  much  appre- 
ciated  in  the  East,  and  we  find  frequent  reference  to  the  censer  and 
incense.    (Ex.   xxx.   34;  xxxvii.  29;  Num.  xvl  46  j  Lev.  x.    i.) 
Spiritual  things  compared  to  visible  things  to  help  us  rightly  to 
understand  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the  unseen.  The  incense 
represents  that  which  is  pleasing,  grateful,  and  soothing,  something 
sweet  and  acceptable  and  refreshing.     The  aromatic  gums  of  thf 
East,  which  are  combined  to  make  the  incense,  are  remarkable  for 
their  sweetness  and  the  subtle  fragrance  of  their  perfume. 

II.— The  priest  to  offer  the  incense  before  the  Lord  (Lev  xvi 
12,  13)  m  the  tabernacle  with  the  sacrifices,  to  signify  the  suppli'- 
cations,  and  sighs,  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  ascend- 
ing, mingled  with  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  victims.  These 
prayers  and  desires  thus  represented  as  being  fragrant  and  accept- 
able  and  pleasing  to  God.  *^ 

IIL-So  in  the  text,  the  prayers  of  the  saints  are  spoken  of  as 
going  up  mingled  with  the  incense  which  rose  up  out  of  the  censer  in 
the  angels  hand,  to  teach  us  the  preciousness  and  acceptability  of 
our  prayers  in  the  sight  of  God.  {&e  a/so  Acts  x.  4;  xii.  5.)  Hymns. 
sighs,  thoughts  of  good,  desires  after  God.  mothers'  prayers  for 

btfore  Gor     "^^^'^'  ^  ^^"""^"^  "^  ^^  *^^^""^  presented 

IV.-We  are  apt  to  think  lightly  of  acts  of  prayer,  grace  before 
or  after  meat  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  or  a  silent  wish  for  good. 
Habits  of  devotion  beget  indifference  if  not  performed  in  the 
presence  of  God  Let  us  remember  that  aU  our  devotions  are 
solemnly  presented  by  the  angel  before  the  throne,  mingled  with 
the  prayers  of  all  God's  people.  •"•"srea  wim 
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No.  5$.— fintip**. 
Rev.  ri.  13. 

I. — A  name  only  once  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  one  abom 
which  we  know  only  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  very  faithful  and  true 
servant  of  Christ.  The  little  we  do  know  is  therefore  good.  This 
is  well.  A  name  of  honour,  possibly  that  of  slave,  or  person  of  no 
great  account  in  the  world,  but  one  who  was  great,  and  worthy  of 
special  mention  by  our  Lord,  on  account  of  his  standing  firmly  in 
the  right  way  at  a  time  of  great  trial  and  falling  away.  The  history 
of  the  Church  of  Pergamos  one  of  great  sadness.  Evidently  ~ 
place  of  more  than  ordinary  wickedness,  "where  Satan's  seat  is." 
Not  a  place  which  evil  visited,  but  where  it  was  established  and  had 
a  permanent  home.    This  fact  twice  noticed  in  this  verse. 

II, — Supposed  that  there  was  a  great  persecution  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  Pergamos,  during  which  many  fell  away,  and  gave  up 
their  profession  of  religion.  Some  denied  the  faith,  and  did  not 
hold  fast  the  Name  of  Christ,  The  Angel  of  the  Church  is  com- 
mended, in  that  Christ  was  not  entirely  forsaken,  even  in  those 
tenible  days  when  Antipas,  etc. 

III. — The  faithful  martyr,  dying  for  his  Lord,  preferring  death  to 
apostasy,  grasping  readily  at  the  Cross,  and  accepting  death  as  the 
reward  of  his  faithfulness  in  a  time  of  peculiar  testing,  when  per- 
haps the  floods  of  hate  and  scorn  and  misrepresentation  swept  over 
the  little  community  of  faithful  ones.  He  held  fast  that  which  he 
had,  that  no  man  should  take  his  crown.     (Rev.  iii.  11.) 

IV. — His  difficulty  was  probably  that  he  was  a  solitary  soldier, 
alone  in  the  struggle,  deserted  by  brethren.  A  time  of  winnowing 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  by  trouble  and  persecution  brought  out 
the  true  spirit  of  the  man.  A  good  record,  brief  but  glorious. 
He  endured  and  obtained  the  crown.  Let  us  emulate  Antipas  in 
times  of  falling  away  or  trial  of  faith. 


No.  s6.—m)t  Btmt  of  ifpfritual  fSoforr. 

i^   Matt.  xvii.  2;. 

I.-The  power,  of  evil  allied  against  humanity  terribly  relentless. 

accoun  bv  k^  .  "  ?  '^^.'"""^^  "°*  ''"'^'='«"*'y  *«ken  into 
account  by  Christian  people.  The  early  believers  had  a  very  vivid 
sense  of  the  reality  of  the  powers  of  evil  which  they  werecl  l^d 
upon  to  face.     Modern  Christianity  errs  in  that  it  unJerrltes  the 

rorpri::f;,r°^^^^^"'  ^'''' "- '  -~bered.  a  x 

d,ffiL'i;v^''%T'''''''t'''^'/rP''=' '"  thefaceof  a  great  spiritual 

u  Lk  fnil  J^  ^'  "T"^  "°J  '^f  ''''^'  '^'''  ^^^^  °f  possession,  they 
utterly  failed  to  cast  out  the  devil  from  the  child.     The  faith  of  the 

parent    he  distress  of  the  child,   the  incapacity  of  the  discples  iU 
very  striking  features  in  the  incident.  ine  aiscipies,  aU 

Power~"Thl  t'^'n'.  ""'  ^T  ^'"'  °^  *^°«'  ^ut  from  want  of 

Sf  Treatment     F         ''^""?  '^'''''^  '^'''''  ^^  *  '^^^^  ""e^hod 
Of  treatment.     Force  must  be  opposed  by  force,  power  by  power 

nt^ninnr '' '''  "p""^'"^^'-  ^'^^  ^«->^  --'  'n 

nfirn.^      K        r'.^^'^'°"  '«  "-e^'-     Not  a  mere  case  of  physical 
nfirmty,  but  of  spiritual  enslavement.    "This  kind."  these  wo  "ds 
shew  the  estimate  Christ  put  upon  this  particular  act  of  Satan 

IV.-The  remedy  "prayer  and  fasting.'-  .The  two  weanon« 
which  are  not  carnal,  and  have  ever  been  m  ghty  toThe  pulZ 
down  of  strongholds.  (.)  Prayer-devotion,  thanksgling  SSf 

eTshm"olr"""°";  ""'"'°"^  ^'>  fasting-self^fJ^'arSn. 
self  sh  rnot  ve.  a  voluntary  self-abnegation  for  the  good  of  othei 

ce   :  :«  Ive  rnl°?  T"  '•   .^'  "^  P°^^'^' '"  proportionate 
Tower  of  r«ic^^^^^^^ 
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Na  57.— Cfje  ©pen  dSap. 

Heb.   IX.   13. 

I.— The  writer  of  this  Epistle  unknown,  but  the  purpose  of  the 
Epistle  is  very  clear,  viz.,  to  contrast  the  two  systems  of  approach 
to  God,  that  of  the  Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  New.  Under 
the  old  system  the  method  of  drawing  near  to  God  was  intricate, 
laborious,  and  full  of  difficulties.  The  way  not  direct,  but  through 
the  medium  of  sacrifices,  of  rites  and  ordinances,  of  sacred  places, 
and  orders  of  men,  and  then  the  guilt  was  only  imperfectly  atoned 
for,  "the  blood  of  goats  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer"  failing  to 
cleanse  from  the  desire  of  sin,  as  well  as  from  its  effects. 

II.— Christ  opened  a  new  way  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  once 
for  all.  He  swept  away  the  perplexing  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  code, 
He  cleared  the  path  up  to  God,  He  did  away  the  walls  and  veils 
between  the  soul  and  the  Creator,  and  broke  down  all  hindrances 
to  a  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  between  earth  and  heaven. 
(Eph.  ii.  14.) 

JIJ-— Some  have  still  however  no  desire  of  approach  to  God. 
Millions  in  such  case  to-day.  Others  there  are  who  have  a  strong 
desire  to  rise  out  of  their  nothingness,  out  of  their  feebleness,  to 
the  Divine  Life  on  earth.  To  them  the  mere  life  of  the  worldling 
is  pointless,  vain,  and  worse  than  useless.  To  know  God  and  to 
live  for  Him  is  their  supreme  desire.  But  the  desire  hopeless 
unless  Christ  had  opened  the  way.  Sorrow  and  misery  of  the 
desire  without  the  open  way  to  its  attainment. 

IV'-^Traveller  in  desert  desiring  home,  no  way  open.  Sailor 
wistfully  looking  across  the  trackless  waters,  compass  lost.  Little 
child  lost  in  crowded  street,  no  way  home.  Heart  breaking, 
stranger  comes,  shews  the  way,  takes  it  along  to  its  home.  Thus 
Christ.  No  more  doubt  or  endless  wanderings  in  search  of  a  way 
to  peace  and  God.  Christ  Himself  says,  "I  am  the  way." 
(S.  John  xiv.  6.) 


fi 


No.  58.— C?)r  9tHtt  of  ffioS. 

\  Col.  III.  15. 

thir^*^  ?**"  ^°'  "'^  *'''''^*^'  ^°™™°"  "y'nK-     Wicked    like 
the  troubled  sea,  ever  casting  up  mire  and  dirt.     (I^iah  Ivil.  20  ) 

Tr.lT''"r  °^  '.''■'''•    '■^-   '°  *^°""''y  «f'"  Prolonged  war 

ffdence  r  '.'T,'";''-'""  "'"'  •''''"^^'  '"'="  ^«"' f°«h  '^th  con- 
fidence   Joy,  and  delight,  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 

of  the  land,  bo  also  pcice  in  the  home,  or  on  the  cessation  of  a 
quarrel  between  two  persons.  Peace  a  time  of  development  of 
progress,  of  enlightenment.  ciopmeni,  01 

id  JnlTf'"^'^' ^'"?  °f  ^"•^•"  ^  '"^"'"^  Sift,  far  above  ail  earthly 
deas  of  peace  and  solace.  The  human  understanding  fails  to  grasp 

to  the  pa  t  (forgiven),  peace  in  reference  to  the  future  (hope). 
Peace  restful,  full  of  joy,  of  new  life,  of  fresh  impulses.     ^^^ 

canioHJurlT^  """''  ^""^^  ^'  '"'''""'•  ""'^-^^d  circumstances 
cannot  disturb  the  conscience  if  at  peace  wi.h  God,  if  at  rest  in 

H'm.     The  accidents  of  life  are  as  nothing  in  the  face  of  "  The 

ftt  ea  an  emblem  of  the  soul  at  rest  in  God,  whilst  yet  here  below 
m  the  midst  of  outward  tossings  and  anxieties.     Christ  LeepTn 
the  boat  on  the  lake,  S.  Peter  in  prison  asleep,  S.  Paul  also  In  a 
like  condition,  testify  to  the  marvellous  power  of  the  "peace  of 
God    to  render  of  no  effect  the  outward  circumstances  and  accident 
of  our  lives.  .  A  precious  gift,  then,  is  His  peace.     It  Sn  only 
be  secured  by  a  full  surrender  of  the  soul  and  senses  up  to  the 
power  01  God's  Holy  Spirit,  a  free  confession  of  our  notWngness 
IV.-Christ  is  our  peace.     He  has  secured  for  us  the  forgiveness 
and  favour  of  God :  He  has  cancelled  our  debt  and  cast  ovfr  us  the 
protection  of  His  Name    so  that  the  Father  looks  upoi,  us  ^ in 
Christ,  no  longer  aliens  but  sons.     In  Him  all  fears  arrburied.  for 
He  brings  us  into  fellowship  with  the  Father,  never  more  to  b^ 
separated  from  Him  if  we  only  accept  His  Will 
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No.  59.— #a(riS(t. 

Rom.  XII.  I. 

I. — We  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  a  religion  of  the  body  as 
well  as  of  the  soul  and  mind.  We  so  freriuently  speak  of  devotion 
in  reference  to  the  latter  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  former 
very  much.  And  yet  the  devotion  of  the  body  forms  a  very 
important  element  in  Christiiin  life.  The  faith  of  the  soul  has  to 
be  shown  in  the  actions  and  bearings  of  the  body.  The  flesh  .nnd 
bones  and  blood  partake  in  some  awful  and  mysterious  way  in  the 
evil  and  wrong-doing  of  the  soul.  They  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other,  and  a  soul  which  is  pure  cannot  exist  in  an  impure  body. 
The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  and  the  condition  of  the  heart  is 
shown  by  the  conduct  of  the  body. 

II. — Sacrifice  an  essential  of  all  systems  of  religion.  Jewish, 
heathen,  Greek,  Roman.  Human  sacrifices  sometimes  offered  in 
old  times  (See  Jer.  xxxii.  35),  even  by  the  people  of  God.  Very 
common  amongst  the  heathen  even  now.  A  sacrifice  however  of 
death,  by  destroying  the  victim.  Religion  has  two  sides,  one 
spiritual,  the  other  touching  the  body.  So  Christianity  demands  a 
bodily  sacrifice,  not  of  death,  but  of  life.  "  A  living  sacrifice." 
A  body  consecrated  and  given  up  to  the  service  of  God,  with  all 
its  faculties  and  powers  and  capacities  at  their  best. 

III. — The  difference  between  Christian  and  heathen  sacrifices, 
(i.)  We  present  not  the  body  of  another,  but  "our  own  bodies." 
(ii.)  Not  for  death,  but  for  life,  (iii.)  Not  spirit  only,  but  body, 
(iv.)  Not  for  expiation,  but  for  dedication. 

IV. — The  universal  acknowledgement  of  God  involved  in  this 
general  practice  of  "sacrifice."  The  victim  destroyed  in  the 
un-Christian  systems,  but  in  Christ  the  victim  is  regenerated,  and 
renewed,  and  revived  by  each  act  of  sacrifice,  by  each  desire  of 
dedication,  so  that  by  yielding  ourselves  up  to  God  we  really  then 
attain  to  the  perfection  and  full  enjoyment  of  our  spiritual  and 
bodily  faculties. 
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No.  60.— C{)t  StorxVi  IBtiitt. 
Psalm  lxxxiv.  a. 

I. — ^This  Psalm  the  utterance  of  a  good  man,  a  spiritual  mind, 
a  discerning  heart  Not  an  expression  which  would  be  used  by  a 
sensual,  worldly,  or  unthinking  man.  The  words  of  the  lips 
describe  the  state  of  the  soul.  The  world  would  not  satisfy 
the  man  who  thus  expresses  his  earnest  longing  of  heart.  All  here 
below  mere  emptiness  in  comparison  with  a  spiritual  communion 
with  the  unseen  author  of  all  visible  things.  To  some  a  sense  of 
the  visible  is  sufficient,  a  knowledge  of  the  creature  all  that  is 
desired.  To  the  awakened,  enlightened  soul,  however,  there  is  no 
limit  of  satisfaction  outside  the  invisible,  short  of  the  Creator 
Himself. 

II. — The  soul  longed  for  the  strength  of  God,  it  "  fainted  "  for 
Him.  It  was  conscious  of  a  weakness  which  He  alone  could 
remove,  a  weakness  of  purpose,  of  resolve,  or  self-dedication, 
a  weakness  of  power  10  resist  the  assaults  of  the  flesh,  of  the 
visible,  of  the  merely  selfish  desires  of  unenlightened  humanity. 
A  sense  of  weakness  is  the  beginning  of  strength,  it  leads  to  Him 
Who  is  "  our  strength."  (Ps.  xxvii.  i ;  xxix.  11  ;  Ixxxi.  i  ;  cxxxviii.  3.) 

III. — The  soul  desired  a  "  living  God."  Net  the  cold  unim- 
passioned  deities  of  the  heathen,  a  mere  system  jf  ideas,  or  rules  of 
conduct,  but  a  breathing,  living,  energising  peu  onality,  even  God, 
the  "living  God."  This  is  a  natural  desire  of  the  soul,  to  have  a 
resting  place,  to  lean  on  some  one.  Hence  idolatry,  false  Systems, 
creeds,  and  the  inventions  of  philosophers. 

IV. — The  heart  and  the  flesh  were  united  in  this  great  desire. 
The  bodily  and  spiritual  man  were  at  one  in  turning  from  the  world 
of  sense  to  the  great  realities  of  the  unseen,  from  the  temporal  to 
the  eternal.  Heart  and  flesh,  body  and  soul,  lips  and  words, 
desires  and  acts,  must  all  go  together,  if  we  would  be  satisfied  by  a 
revelation  of  God,  whom  we  profess  to  desire. 
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No.  61.— flbral)am'tf  Sloj;. 
S.  John  via.  56. 

I. — Abraham  was  (a)  a  religious  reformer,  from  idolatry  to  the 
true  worship,  from  mere  material  conceptions  of  God  to  God 
Himself,  from  idea  of  multiplicity  to  idea  of  unity  of  God.  He 
was  {&)  a  man  of  one  great  thought,  that  in  the  future,  no  matter 
how  distant,  a  great  event  was  to  happen,  which  should  make  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  whole  world.  He  had  an  idea  of  the 
eternal  progress  of  things  towards  a  great  end  and  wonderful  con- 
summation. This  idea  of  constant  progress  mark  of  great  minds, 
ordinary  minds  apt  to  think  things  stationary.  He  lived  in  a  great 
expectation  and  hope.  His  trial  was  to  realize  a  great  future  in  an 
unseen  present.  We  must  look  forward,  never  backward.  "All 
things  continue  as  they  were "  (a  S.  Peter  iii.  4),  a  great  snare 
to  merely  worldly  minds.  As  difficult  for  Abraham  to  look  into 
futurity  as  ourselves.    His  trial  ours  also  in  some  measure. 

II. — He  dwelt  upon  the  thought  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  not 
upon  the  future  of  his  own  particular  family  or  race,  but  all  nations 
caQie  within  the  range  of  his  hope.  Our  faith  the  measure  of  our 
position  in  the  supernatural  kingdom  which  is  working  out  the  purpose 
of  God.  Abraham  carried  out  his  belief  in  actual  practical  acts  of 
provision  and  preparation.  In  religion  nothing  avails  but  the 
practical.  Sentiment  or  correct  expression  of  faith  must  be  followed 
up  by  a  life  of  dedication  to  prevail  with  God. 

III. — ^The  Bible  portrait  of  Abraham  shows  us  a  solitary  one, 
who,  having  cast  off  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  becomes  a  stranger  and 
a  wanderer,  yet  reposing  implicitly  upon  the  promises,  living  through 
the  present,  hard  and  painful  as  it  must  have  been,  by  the  strength 
of  his  belief  in  the  future.  From  his  lonely  watch-tower  he  beholds 
the  powers  of  Moab  and  the  strength  of  Seth  pale  and  die  before 
the  Star  of  Jacob.  The  world  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 
Heathenism  overcome  by  Christianity. 

IV; — Abraham  a  type  of  the  Christian  pilgrim,  who  seeks  his 
solace  and  joy  in  his  present  life  in  contemplating  the  glorious 
promises  of  the  future. 
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No.  63.— *at{<6ett. 
Psalm  xvii.  15. 

I. — The  unsatisfying  nature  of  all  earthly  things.  (Sa  Eccles. 
ii.  i-ii.)  Nothing  to  really  satisfy  the  soul  or  the  intellect,  the 
passions,  or  the  desires,  the  aspirations  and  the  ambition  of  man  in 
the  world.  The  artist  always  finds  some  fault  even  with  his  most 
perfect  picture.  Handel  always  found  some  chord  he  w.shed  to 
improve  in  even  his  most  masterly  compositions.  Alexander  of  old 
desired  more  worlds  to  conquer  when  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  known  world  of  his  time,  the  voluptary  in  his  surfeit  is  still, 
strange  to  say,  unsatisfied. 

II. — Man  was  made  for  God  and  Heaven,  not  for  a  mere  earthly 
life.  "  My  soul  is  made  for  God,  and  it  will  not  rest  till  it  rest  in 
Him."  (Conf.  S.  Aug.)  To  die  to  the  world,  and  to  awake  up  in 
the  likeness  of  God,  pure,  at  peace,  spiritual,  at  liberty  from  the 
power  and  clamour  of  the  worldly  life.  To  be  in  God,  and  to  have 
no  will  apart  from  Him,  is  to  be  satisfied. 

III. — This  satisfaction  is  complete,  perfect,  and  full,  in  that 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  further  desire,  a  cessation  of  all 
aspirations,  an  impossibility  for  further  hope.  Life  on  earth  out- 
side religion  at  best  empty,  delusive,  disappointing,  vague,  ^d 
without  real  and  abiding  satisfaction. 

IV. — The  comfort  of  the  idea  of  the  text.  There  wt7l  be  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  desire :  it  may  yet  be  far  off,  but  it  is  certain  and 
sure  to  the  believer.  The  soul  will  attain  a  condition  when  there 
will  be  no  longer  need  of  hope,  or  yearning;  or  looking  onward  or 
upward,  for  it  will  have  found  God,  the  one  desire  of  its  life,  and 
having  found  Him  will  be  "satisfied." 
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Na  63. — Coming  to  WmitVL 
S.  Luke  xv.  17, 

I. — A  story  of  a  terrible  fall  A  cruel  wrong  to  a  fond  parent, 
a  sad  waste  of  precious  years,  of  money,  of  reputation,  of  use- 
fulness, of  life.  Well-known  history  that  of  this  younger  son.  The 
height  of  his  audacity  only  equalled  by  the  depth  of  abject  misery 
to  which  it  eventually  brought  him.  The  restlessness  which  pre- 
sages the  presence  of  evil  desires.  The  going  away  from  home, 
the  impatience  of  the  glance  of  the  father's  eye,  the  decisive  choice, 
perhaps,  against  advice  and  his  better  feelings.  The  flood  of 
temptation  coming  in  like  a  great  wave,  and  carrying  all  before  it 
for  tha  time. 

II. — This  is  also,  however,  the  history  of  a  manly,  and  frank, 
and  noble  repentance,  as  full  as  it  was  complete.  The  prodigal 
son  is  an  example  also  of  a  true  penitent,  humble,  gentle,  very 
truthful,  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  folly,  and  the  unjustifiable 
nature  of  his  conduct.  A  two-fold  wrong  had  been  done,  against 
Heaven  and  his  parent.  The  laws  of  God  and  perfect  humanity 
had  been  outraged,  and  he  was  ready  to  accept  all  the  bitter  con- 
sequences.   This  a  mark  of  genuine  sorrow  for  past  sin. 

III. — He  had  not  been  himself  in  his  going  away.  An  evil 
spirit  had  obtained  the  mastery  over  him.  Reason,  reflection,  all 
had  been  led  captive  by  the  devil,  and  conscience  had  been  com- 
pletely silenced.  But  now  the  hour  of  self-sufficiency,  of  youthful 
pride,  of  mere  rioting  in  wealth,  the  hour  of  giddy  blindness  and 
want  of  moral  power  had  passed.  Trouble  had  done  its  blessed 
work  (Ps.  cxix.  17),  and  he  was  again  himself. 

IV.-!-The  supreme  moment  of  his  life.  He  awoke  amid  the 
wreck  and  ruin  of  past  years.  He  arose.  No  dreary,  unavailing 
remorse.  Action  followed  conviction.  He  went  home  to  his 
Father.  The  soul  when  it  comes  to  itself  seeks  its  way  back  to 
God. 


No.  64.— Ifope  for  HaAiUttti, 

HOSEA  XIV.  4.  • 

I- — God  has  a  word  of  love  for  all,  even  for  those  who  have 
fallen  away.  Judas  might  have  been  saved,  had  he  not  despaired 
of  the  mercy  of  God.  David  was  restored,  also  Peter,  and  Moses, 
etc.  The  terrible  nature  of  leaving  God  for  the  world,  as  Demasj 
has  always  seemed  to  suggest  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
restoring  the  backsliding  Christian.  And  yet  it  is  the  glory  of 
Christ  that  He  will  not  only  receive  but  restore  such,  e.g.,  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  piece  of  silver, 
etc.,  all  point  to  the  love  of  our  Lord  for  this  unhappy  class  of 
sinners.  Man  severe,  stern,  and  unfoigiving,  but  God  says,  "  I  will 
heal  their  backsliding,  I  will  love  them  freely." 

II.— How  sweet  a  message  is  this  to  so  many  souls  who  are 
sadly  conscious  of  having  lost  their  first  love  (Rev.  ii.  4),  who 
feel  that  they  have  fallen  perhaps  terribly  from  their  former 
standard  of  life  and  faith.  How  careful  we  should  be  to  treat  such 
as  are  wounded  of  Satan  with  tenderness  and  sympathy.  To  spare 
them  reproach  and  shame  as  far  as  may  be,  and  not  to  cast  up 
their  faults  for  the  sake  of  indulging  our  own  vanity  or  to  gain  some 
personal  advantage. 

Ill-— The  work  of  restoring  the  backslider  very  difficult,  but 
possible,  bo  hard  to  re-kindle  the  fire  of  hope  in  their  own  breasts, 
to  create  confidence  afresh  in  the  once  rejected  grace  of  God. 
Yet  how  many  such  are  being  v/on  back  to  the  Master  day  by  day. 

IV. — We  must  remember  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  saves  "  to  the 
uttermost."  Its  power  reaches  even  the  backshder.  It  can  restore 
him.  It  is  a  sin  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  precious  blood  to  cleanse 
from  all  sin,  even  the  terrible  guilt  of  the  backslider. 
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No.  65.— (Sotr  HKSinji  llttmtftU. 
Isaiah  xlv.  15. 

I. — Language  of  Scripture  adapted  to  our  capacities.  God 
speaks  in  figures,  and  describes  Himself  in  a  way  that  we  may 
easily  understand  Him.  He  treats  us  as  children,  and  speaks  to 
IS  in  the  language  of  children,  by  pictures,  and  types,  and  signs,  so 
that  none  may  say,  "  he  understands  not."  The  Bible  is  so  plain 
that  "  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool  (unlearned),  may  not  err 
therein."  (Isai.  xxxv.  8.)  Great  spiritual  realities  are  often  hidden 
under  earthly  scenes  and  pictures,  to  enable  us  to  grasp  more 
readily  the  deep  truths  of  our  religion.  In  this  we  see  the  wisdom 
and  the  loving  tenderness  of  God. 

II.— God  "  hides  "  Himself  (a)  to  those  who  love  Him  that  they 
may  seek  Him  and  follow  Him  more  earnestly.  A  mother  hides 
herself  for  a  second  from  her  babe  to  increase  its  desire,  to  encour- 
age its  love,  to  develop  its  affections.  So  God  in  love  draws  on 
His  saints  to  higher  spiritual  desires  by  this  device  of  His  love. 
{b)  To  those  who  have  no  desire  for  Kim.  He  is  to  them  as  though 
He  did  not  exist.  People  get  no  sense  of  His  blessed  presence,  even 
Christians  sometimes  miss  this,  because  they  have  no  special  desire ; 
they  come  up  to  the  house  of  prayer,  to  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
all  is  cold  and  dead,  because  they  have  no  expectation :  if  we 
would  find  God  we  must  seek  Him  with  fulness  of  desire  at  all 
times,  {c)  God  is  hidden  to  the  profligate,  the  openly  godless,  the 
profane,  the  blasphemer. 

Ill- — The  second  and  third  classes  in  great  danger,  the  absence 
of  God  to  them  full  of  peril  and  a  sign  of  death.  To  the  first 
class,  (a)  a  matter  of  encouragement  to  fresh  effort,  not  a  sign  of 
apostasy,  or  of  the  divine  displeasure. 

IV.— God  will  be  found  by  all  if  sought  in  true  sincerity,  and 
with  a  full  desire  for  His  companionship.  (Amos  v.  4  j   Isai.  Iv.  4.) 
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No.  66.— Qrmai, 
a  Tim.  iv.  la 

I.— A  brief  history,  but  full  of  a  sad  and  terrible,  but  useful 
Miolesome  warning  to  Christian  people.  It  concerns  those  who 
have  entered  upon  the  life  of  religion,  who  have  taken  up  the 
cross,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  people  of  God.  It  speaks  of 
the  loss  of  a  soul  through  the  power  of  "  the  present  world  "  The 
world  was  in  this  case  stronger  than  grace,  and  plucked  a  soul  out 
of  the  hand  of  Christ  when  it  was  in  the  way  of  salvation  The 
antagonism  between  "  this  present  world  "  and  Christ  definite  and 
bitter,     (i  S.  John  ii.  15,  16,  17.) 

J\7^r^  ^oing  away  of  Demas  a  leaving  Christ  to  return  to  the 
old  hfe  of  self-pleasing  and  self-gratification.  It  meant  farewell  to 
the  cross,  to  self-sacrifice,  with  all  its  sweetness,  farewell  to  peace  of 
mind  to  God,  to  hope,  to  eternal  life  in  the  shadow  of  the  throne 
of  light,  farewell  to  usefulness,  to  the  once  happy  choice,  to  the 
finish  ^     worth  living,  to  the  only  life  with  a  triumphant  hope  at  the 

Ill—The  cause  of  this  going  away.  The  chain,  the  cell,  the 
despisings  of  the  world.  The  abject  condition  of  the  Apostle  too 
much  for  the  slender  faith  01  Demas.  He  desired  a  religion  of 
worldly  comfort,  peace,  honour,  a  religion  of  friendship  with  "this 
present  world."  ^ 

IV.— The  name,  Demas,  historical  as  an  example  of  a  man  who 
could  not  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
IS  well  known  as  one  who  /.//Jesus,  not  as  one  who  followed  Him. 
The  Cross  a  stumbling  block"  to  the  worldly-minded  and  self- 
seekmg  the  half-hearted  and  the  imperfect  Christian.  But  to  the 
saint,  the  glorious  means  of  making  his  calling  and  election  cure  in 

?n,  !.  .""""  '""^  .^°^'  "  '^^^^  "P  '^y  "°^^'  '«  ^ot  its  weight 
Fdl  thy  weak  spirit  with  alarm.  My  strength  shall  bear  thy  spirit  up, 
And  cheer  thy  heart  and  nerve  thy  arm."  (Rom.  xii.  9) 
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No.  67.-- RolKina  if  Ait. 
S.  Matt.  iv.  x. 

I. — The  holding  power  of  the  anchor  not  known  when  yet  upon 
the  anvil  or  in  the  ore.  Its  worth  cannot  be  estimated  as  it  lies  in 
the  forge  and  is  turned  about  in  the  fire,  and  beaten  with  hammers. 
It  may  possibly  hold  its  own,  or  it  may  have  a  secret  flaw  which 
will  give  way  in  some  time  of  peril  and  strain,  and  produce  disaster 
and  ruin.  Only  in  the  time  of  trial,  in  dark  night  perhaps,  when 
the  storm  rages  on  some  rock-bound  coast,  and  the  winds  rend  the 
shrouds,  and  the  breakers  roar,  and  the  mariner  is  no  longer  able  to 
guide  his  frail  bark  over  the  foaming  sea,  can  the  full  power  of  the 
anchor  be  really  known  as  it  sinks  into  the  seething  waters  and 
grips  the  bottom.  If  sound,  the  increased  strain  only  develops 
still  further  its  strength  and  usefulness. 

II- — Young  man  not  always  known  thoroughly  at  home,  or  in 
the  ordinary  round  of  life,  when  supported  by  well-known  and 
respected  associations,  fenced  about  with  good  influences.  But 
he  leaves  home,  breasts  the  temptations  of  some  great  city,  the 
floods  rise  about  him,  the  flatteries  of  false  or  selfish  friends,  the 
successes  of  life,  or  the  storms  of  disappointment  and  failure  fall 
upon  him,  and  in  the  fury  of  these  trials  which  beset  him  his 
principles  are  sorely  tried,  and  their  real  strength  is  revealed. 

Ill- — Temptation  is  not  sin.  Christ  was  tempted,  to  shew  that 
we  must  all  prepare  our  souls  for  trial.  He  sinned  not,  and  thus 
we  see  that  we  can  ride  safely  over  the  waves  if  we  live  in  and 
with  Him.  He  overcame,  and  will  give  us  power  to  overcome. 
(S.  John  xvi.  53.) 

IV. — Forewarned,  forearmed.  Vigilance,  right  estimate  of 
power  of  enemy,  his  subtilty,  his  resources,  his  perseverance,  his 
determination.  He  attacked  the  Muster,  he  will  attack  the  servant 
But  "  He  that  is  with  us  is  greater  than  he  thit  •';  ^jrinst  us." 
<i  Cor.  XV.  57.) 
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No.  68— CI)»  )^ri«ontr  of  tj^e  Eor*. 

EpHES.  IV.   I. 

to  ','m,!'°i'! '"  '°?  'f^'''''"  ""nhy  of  »"  attention.    Not  likely 
to  utter  ill<on!,dered  wotjs.     Nearness  to  death  naturally  adds 

SSun  o?'  ""'"''"'•    ''"'  """""""^  »'  "  persJn  „   u^K  a 
position  full  of  earnestness  and  strong  feeling.    The  Apostle  thus 

emphasises  h,s  exhortation  by  referring  to  his%u.«rd  eS  ,i„n  of 

JStlv     TTeTe'f'"  "",'  *''''°  '"■"■«  hta  to 'peak  Th, 
lan^a,J'of  T^  i  'T"  ; '°  '""''"'  *<'  ""»™l«"  authoritative 

are^etrthrtTitr"'"^'  "*  ^"■''>"  "°"  ">  -"^  '""  '^^ 

tera'^rdZnof^f;::;^-!-^^^^ 
rsL'=;:srhe"H"Sj^te^«^^^^^^ 

eventually  of  no  avail,  for  the  Church  ^S  de^L'^rdt 
very  existence  at  last  ceased.  ^  aecayed,  and  its 
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No.  6g.—1lLf)t  £arnt«t  CEortttr. 
S.  John  tx.  4. 

I. — The  supreme  idea  of  the  life  of  Christ  was  His  sense  of 
responbibility  to  the  Father.  (S.  Luke  ii.  49,)  This  thought  per- 
vades all  His  thoughts,  words,  acts,  and  appeared  to  stimulate  Him 
to  each  new  effort,  from  the  first  glimpse  we  have  of  Him,  seated 
in  the  Temple,  to  the  final  tragedy  of  the  Cross.  Idea  of  union 
with  the  Father  as  opposed  to  individuality.  Individuality  source 
of  weakness,  union  gives  strength.  Isolation  ends  in  feebleness  or 
failure  :  communion  with  others,  and  unity  of  purpose,  idea,  sym- 
pathy, etc.,  to  power  and  success.  Solitariness  source  of  impotency 
and  inefficiency.  Hence  the  failures  of  great  men,  they  lean  too 
much  on  self. 

II.— "The  day,"  while  it  is  day.  This  present  life,  with  its 
morning,  its  noontide,,  its  evening,  its  night.  Varied  in  length, 
in  opportunity,  in  character,  but  sufficient  for  our  trial  as  to  our 
fitness  for  the  eternal  day  of  God.  Lives  vary  in  length,  but  each 
one  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  viz.,  to  afford  us  an  opportunity  for 
preparing  to  see  God.  The  day  of  life  given  for  work,  the  work 
of  making  our  calling  and  election  sure,  of  working  out  the  Will 
of  God,  and  of  making  good  proof  of  our  faith  by  holiness  of 
walk.  Every  man  has  his  work  given  him.  It  lies  before  us,  in 
the  path  God  has  marked  out  for  us  to  follow. 

III.—"  The  night  cometh,"  each  day  leads  on  to  night,  so  each 
life  to  its  night,  when  war  is  over  and  the  trial  is  completed.  No 
man  can  walk  in  the  night,  even  if  he  would.  The  shadows 
thicken,  the  darkness  of  the  grave  enfolds  the  soul. 

IV. — Let  us  take  heed  of  the  rapid  fleeting  of  the  hours,  and 
the  work  not  yet  perhaps  begun  even ;  opportunities  slipping  past 
of  securing  the  favour  of  God  and  eternal  life.  Golden  opportu- 
nities never  to  be  recalled.  Not  puny  energy  of  selfish  labour 
needed,  but  calm,  deep,  absorbing  energy  of  self-forgetfulness,  a 
solemn  acceptance  of  our  lives  as  entrusted  to  us  by  God  for  His 
purposes,  and  not  for  any  merely  selfish  or  personal  gratification, 
(i  Cor.  vi.  20.) 
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No.  70.— Cb«  Dtttut  of  tl)t  Cnoritt 

I  S.  John  v.  4. 

';~^'"IT®  ^^^^^  courtiers  for  proof  of  Christianity,  the 
reply  was     'The  Jews,  your  m  jesty."    So  we  may  say  that  the 
history  of  the  world,  of  the  overthrow  of  great  systems  of  faNe 
I)hilosophy,  of  the  miserable  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  are 
abundant  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Jesus   Christ.      Christianity 
stands  alone  amongst  the  various  religious  systems  of  the  world 
as  bemg  directly  opposed  to  the  tastes  and  natural  inclinations  of 
humanity.     It  does  not  flatter  men,  or  encourage  them  in  vice,  or 
sen-indulgence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  enforces  a  life  of  painful  sHf- 
repression,  of  sorrow,  of  daily  restraint  and  watchfulness.     Yet  no 
ruler  nas  so  great  a  dominion  as  Christ  to-day.     The  best  and 
noblest  of  men  acknowledge  Him,  His  sway  reaches  to  tha  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  the  nations  build  up  their  systems  of  social  ethics 
and  precepts  upon  the  moral  law  which  H^  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  world  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

II.— The  world  has  yielded  up  much  that  it  once  held  dear  to 
Christ.  Nation  after  nation  has  confessed  His  power.  India  to-day 
IS  turning  from  its  idols  at  His  command,  and  in  lands  where  a  few 
years  ago  cruelty  and  oppression  and  foul  rites  held  sway  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  Christ,  the  peasant  of  Galilee,  reigns  supreme. 
The  authority  of  Jesus  more  potent  in  the  world  than  that  of  any 
living  monarch,  statesman,  or  philosopher.  This  is  in  itself  a  sure 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion,  and  cannot  be  any  way 
explained  except  by  allowing  the  Divine  Mission  of  the  Son  of 
God, 

III.-Not  by  might  or  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  this 
has  been  brought  about.  No  earthly  weapons  used  or  patronage 
invoked  for  the  Gospel.  The  powers  of  the  world  all  on  the 
opposite  side. 

IV.— The  conquest  of  the  world  the  result  of  the  inherent  truth 
and  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  victory  that  has 
overcome  has  been  "our  Faith,"  not  intellectual  reasoning,  or 
brute  force,  but  the  acceptance  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God. 
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No.  71.— Ci)e  :!r<iti)rri)ooIi  of  ffiott. 
S.  Luke  xi.  9. 

I. — The  Fatherhood  of  God  (a)  by  creation,  (d)  by  preservation, 
(c)  by  regeneration,  {</)  by  acceptance  in  Christ,  a  fact  to  be  lived 
in  day  by  day.  The  initial  idea  in  worship,  the  ground  of  our 
approach  in  prayer.  The  relationships  of  child  to  Parent,  and 
Parent  to  child,  embrace  mutual  obligations.  God  in  relation  to 
us  will  fulfil — does,  in  fact,  hour  by  hour  fulfil — His  part,  amply, 
fully,  without  measure  or  limit  of  blessing.  The  name  by  which 
He  prefers  io  be  called,  "our  Father."  We  cannot  realize,  of 
course,  all  that  is  implied  in  the  expression,  but  that  it  conveys 
mysterious  privileges,  as  well  as  entailing  very  solemn  responsibilities, 
we  cannot  doubt.  To  be  a  son  or  daughter  is  a  far  higher  position 
than  to  be  a  mere  servant  of  His  house,  or  creature  of  His  hand. 

II. — The  soul  loses  that  oppressive  sense  of  loneliness  which 
ever  presses  upon  him  who  fights  his  way  through  a  strange  land 
without  companionship.  When  faith  in  the  "  Fatherhood  of  God  " 
dawns  within  it,  then  it  rises  up  to  see  itself  as  one  of  a  vast  com- 
pany, it  realizes  the  Communion  of  Saints,  it  takes  its  place  in  the 
army  of  the  living  God,  among  the  first-born  sons  of  light,  and  sees 
itself  no  longer  alone,  but  fighting  beneath  the  banner  of  a  mighty 
Leader.  It  stands  upon  a  hill  surrounded  by  horses  and  chariots, 
the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  hosts  of  heaven,  the  myriad  souls 
pass  before  its  enraptured  gaze  who  have  swept  upward  to  God, 
who  have  broken  away  from  the  restraint  of  space  and  time,  and 
gone  forth  from  the  debris  and  decay  of  a  fallen  humanity  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Eternal  and  Invisible  and  only  wise  God. 

III. — "  The  F.'itherhood  of  God  "  a  precious  treasure,  a  fountain 
of  peace,  of  courage,  a  source  of  joy  in  all  times  of  sorrow,  tempta- 
tion, death.  A  \hought  to  be  dwelt  in,  that  will  bear  us  up 
triumphantly  above  the  waves  of  life,  and  at  length  land  us  on  the 
eternal  shore.     The  joy  of  the  Saints,  of  Enoch,  of  Paul 

IV.— Following  the  lead  of  "  our  Father."  Rest  in  Him.  This 
thought  of  our  relationship  will  give  a  point  and  purpose  to  each 
act  of  our  lives.     "  My  Father's  business  " 
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Rbv.  XXI.  4. 

!• — The  Jerusalem  of  David,  Solomon,  Herod,  the  city  of  tha 
Lord,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  beautiful  for  situ  i(ion,  famed 
in  history,  the  seat  of  judgment,  the  palace  of  roy&i  y.  crowned 
by  the  temple  of  God,  the  house  where  He  had  chosen  to  put 
Hi-!  Name.  The  walls,  and  gates,  and  bulwarks,  and  houses, 
(PnAi-iis  xlviii.)  worthy  of  notice  and  admiration.  For  vicissi- 
tude; <'f  history  see  Jer.  lii.  12-15;  Ezra  i.  3;  S.  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 
Defiled  by  itfn  nations  (Ezek.  xvi  a)  aiJ.  given  over  frequently 
to  the  destroyer. 

n.— The  new  Jerusalem  to  be  built  up  by  God  for  the  eternal 
place  of  His  holiness,  a  spiritual  temple,  consisting  of  the  souls  of 
men  redeemed  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  whi'-  h  v^hrist  shall 
reign  in  glory  and  omnipotency.  Some  characteristiv; ;  of  that  City 
which  is  to  be  when  heaven  and  earth  have  passed  away.  Contrast 
the  new  Jerusalem  i  Hh  the  old. 

HI.—"  No  mot  death."  We  t-.«i  to  realize  a  condition  of  life 
where  there  shall  be  no  possibility  of  death.  This  world,  the  old 
Jerusalem,  constantly  overawed  by  the  presence  of  destruction, 
death.  The  day  ends  in  ni^hi,  sumnerin  wiiiier,  manLood  in  senilty, 
life  in  death.  The  one  oppre.;;' /e  ihouf;ht  in  life,  that  death  lies 
before  us  all.  Joy  of  a  life  whicii  h:\-  no  "  death  "  to  dose  it  in,  "  no 
tears."  Sorrow,  o.stress,  angir!-,  .,  the  lot  of  all  here  below, "  Man  is 
born  unto  trouble  as  the  sp  Vs  dy  upward."  (Job  v.  7.)  Pain, 
regret,  disappointment,  mar  the  purest  joys,  and  cloud  the  brightest 
scenes  of  life  now.  Joy  a  life  with  "  no  tears  to  embitter  it,  no  pain." 
The  aching  heart  may  one  day  be  free  from  its  thorn,  the  trembling 
flesh  of  the  afflicted,  the  cripple,  the  born  blind,  the  stricken,  all 
may  yet  be  free  from  constant  weariness,  for  in  Heaven  there  shall 
be  no  pain,  "  no  crying."  A  life  to  be  desired  if  only  out  of 
simple  contrast  with  this,  which  consists  of  tears,  pain,  death. 

IV.— We  can  only  hope  for  such  an  existence.  We  must  quite 
fail  to  realize  it  now.  Lazarus  realized  it,  but  only  when  he  was 
at  rest  in  Abraham's  bosom.  We  shall  realize  it  when  we  rest  in 
God. 
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No.  li.—Uititii  (Eritf. 
I  Sam.  XVI.  x. 

I.— The  Scripture  a  vast  and  faithful  portrait  gallery  of  celebrities, 
drawn  by  the  finger  of  God.  We  can  go  from  book  to  book  and 
gaze  upon  the  features  of  some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst 
of  men.  We  see  also  the  history  of  their  lives  told  under  each 
with  the  unerring  pen  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  searcheth  all  things, 
even  the  deep  things  of  the  heart.  As  we  gaze  upon  the  figure  of 
David,  or  Daniel,  or  Christ,  we  are  sensibly  lifted  up,  and  drawn 
out  of  our  own  pettiness  and  narrowness.  The  effect  of  good 
society  is  to  refine,  to  elevate,  to  chasten  and  to  improve  our  own 
faculties.  In  the  company  of  the  great  we  aspire  to  greatness,  we 
insensibly  become  impregnated  with  their  aspirations  and  their  ideas. 

II,_One  remarkable  character  worthy  of  special  attention  is 
Samuel.  Very  good  company.  Nothing  wrong  recorded  against  him, 
from  childhood  to  old  age.  He  witnesses  to  God  with  great  con- 
sistency of  word  and  thought  and  deed,  in  a  very  critical  and  evil 
time.  He  was  true  to  God  in  all  the  circumstances  of  his  faithful 
and  arduous  ministry.  The  text  reveals  one  phase  of  his  life  only 
which  approached  to  weakness. 

III._We  are  to  be  warned  by  it.  His  sorrow  over  the  apostate 
King,  his  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  chosen  of  God.  Samuel  a 
witness  of  evil  to  his  personal  friends  (a)  Eli,  (*)  SauL  A  very 
depressing  and  sad  experience  to  the  man  of  God,  to  proclaim  the 
ruin  of  his  own  hopes,  o  He  thought  much  of  Saul,  had  anointed 
him  to  his  office.  He  now  announces  to  him  his  removal.  This 
failure  distressed  the  aged  saint,  he  sank  down  in  despair. 

IV. — The  rebuke  of  God  for  this  very  natural  feeling  of  the  old 
prophet.  All  that  he  had  had  part  in  seemed  to  have  failed.  The 
prophet  was  to  rise  and  go  forth  again  and  exercise  once  more  his 
ministry  of  anointing.  Failure  in  the  past  not  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  future  effort.  Work  of  God  must  go  on  in  spite  of  individual 
incapacity  of  His  agents.  Past  failure  ought  to  insv>ire  to  greater 
efforts,  to  enkindle  new  desires,  new  hopes,  new  determination. 
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No.  ^4.—^^)^  ILamjp. 
Psalm  cxix,  105. 

I. — God  not  only  wills  our  present  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
sin  and  the  world,  and  our  eternal  salvation,  but  He  also  provides 
us  with  the  means,  the  necessary  help  and  grace  and  light  to  enable 
us  to  rise  up  out  of  ourselves  to  holiness  and  peace.  It  would  be 
cruel  in  the  extreme  to  tell  us  of  our  degradation,  and  of  the  joys 
of  holiness  and  heaven,  without  at  the  same  time  giving  us  the 
power  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  blessings  He  announces  to  us.  I/e 
/las  gone  down  into  t/ie  pit,  and  lifted  humanity  out,  not  merely 
stood  at  the  brink,  and  looked  down  consolingly  upon  our  race  in 
its  lost  condition. 

II. — One  of  the  great  provisions  of  God  for  our  benefit  and 
enlightenment  is  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  book  the  great  illumi- 
nation of  the  problems  and  mysteries  of  life.  The  key  to  unlock 
difficulties,  the  storehouse  of  spiritual  knowledge,  the  fountain  of 
living  waters,  the  well  of  life.  The  mysteries  of  our  present  and 
future  condition  are  explained  m  the  Bible,  and  we  learn  more 
from  its  first  page  than  all  the  philosophers  of  the  world  could  ever 
have  taught  us. 

III. — The  Scripture  deals  with  such  subjects  as  death,  and  casts 
light  into  the  grave  and  beyond  it,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
terror  surrounding  the  tomb.  No  other  system  of  teaching  has  evei 
touched  the  subject  of  death  so  boldly  and  so  satisfactorily  as  it  is 
dealt  with  in  the  Bible.  The  future  life,  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
soul,  the  relationship  of  man  with  man,  are  all  set  forth  in  beauti- 
fully simple  words  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  is  in  truth  in  every 
sense  a  "  light "  and  a  "  lamp."  Much  of  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  world  boasts  to-day  is  really  Bible  knowledge. 

IV. — Let  us  accept  the  word  of  God  as  a  precious  Gift,  as  a 
light  to  our  feet,  and  source  of  knowledge  in  times  of  doubt  and 
difficulty.     It  alone  is  worthy  of  all  confidence. 
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No.  75.— iTm  OTtlL 

I  KiNOS  XVllI.  31. 

I. — God  has  endowed  man  with  many  and  diverse  gifts,  physicalj 
intellectual,  and  religious.  Science — to  soothe  and  comfort  the 
anxious  enquiring  spirit.  Medicine — to  heal.  Art — to  cheer. 
Music — to  gladden  life.  Knowledge — to  elevate  the  mind  and 
enlarge  the  ideas.  Wealth — to  help  others,  etc.  But  above  all 
these  endowments  of  tlie  race  he  h.as  given  man  one  glorious  but 
terrible  gift — the  power  to  judge  between  good  and  evil,  to  be  saved 
or  to  be  lost.  This  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  species,  by  which 
man  is  for  ever  divided  by  a  wide  gulf  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation,  There  is  beauty,  and  strength,  and  instinct, 
and  contrivance,  and  method,  and  harmony  in  nature,  but  "  free 
will "  is  given  alone  to  man. 

II. — "Free  will"  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  destruction  of 
humanity,  the  glory  if  used  for  God,  its  destruction  if  employed 
for  self-indulgence  and  worldliness.  Man  may  choose  God,  heaven, 
holiness,  and  eternity  of  peace.  He  may  also  choose  sin,  rebellion, 
hatred  of  all  good,  and  eternity  of  sorrow  and  regret.  Nature 
must  choose  God.  Man  left  to  decide  for  himself.  Man's  glory 
that  he  may  choose  or  reject  God. 

III. — The  Christian's  glory  that  he  has  chosen  God  once  for  all 
before  tlie  world  for  ever.  The  Saints  of  God  of  old  made  their 
choice  (Heb.  xi.),  Abel,  Moses,  Abraham,  Daniel.  The  Apostles, 
S.  Paul,  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  these 
have  chosen,  and  to-day  do  not  repent  their  choice. 

IV. — The  lost  have  also  chosen.  The  apostate,  the  godless  and 
the  indifferent,  all  deliberately  choose  their  path  in  life.  Cain, 
Ahab,  Herod,  Demas.  The  ungodly  in  all  ages.  They  now  reap 
the  fruit  of  their  choice.  The  young  man  who  had  great  possessions. 
(S.  Mark  x.  22.)    They  now  and  for  ever  regret  their  choice. 
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No.  76.— i&tn  (fTannot  be  f^itr. 

Josh.  vii.  10,  11. 

I. — The  meaning  of  the  name  "  Achan,"  a  troubler,  an  instance 
of  one  who  had  no  power  to  rise  above  natural  circumstances.  "  A 
troubler  "  Achan  was  called  at  his  birth,  and  a  "  troubler"  he  proved 
to  be,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  people  of  God,  and  to  his  family 
and  all  connected  with  him.  Some  men  have  overcome  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  surroundings,  and  have  reversed  the  prognos- 
tications of  their  friends  and  parents,  but  it  was  not  so  with  Achan. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  cruel,  relentless  destiny  which  thus  claimed 
him  as  its  own,  but  a  want  of  spiritual  energy  and  moral  power  to 
cast  oft  his  weaknesses,  and  to  rise  superior  to  the  petty  faults  of  his 
character.  Early  tendency  to  deceit  and  fraud  and  covetousness  at 
length  developed  into  the  sin  for  which  both  he  and  all  Israel  so 
woefully  suffered. 

II.— What  a  scene  of  sorrow,  disaster,  and  hopelessness,  does 
this  chapter  present  to  us.  Defeat,  weakness,  despair.  Joshua 
ignorant  of  the  cause,  even  his  efforts  fruitless.  One  weak  link 
weakens  the  strength  of  the  whole  chain.  The  good  of  many 
excellent  people,  negatived  by  the  folly  of  one  sinful  person. 

Ill-— The  source  of  weakness.  The  secret  sin.  Love  of  money 
and  display.  The  wedge  of  gold  and  the  goodly  Babylonish  gar- 
ment were  the  tempting  baits  which  effectually  overpowered  the 
sense  of  right  in  the  miserable  Achan.  Money  and  dress  still 
sources  of  sorrow  and  shame  in  families  now.  The  sin  of  dis- 
obedience and  its  fearful  consequences.  {See  also  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  23.) 

IV.— "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  (Numb,  xxxii.  23.) 
The  false  security  of  Achan  soon  shattered.  The  fearful  retribu- 
tion. The  unerring  glance  of  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  upon  all 
our  doings. 
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No.  77.— iHtroj. 

Judges  v.  93. 

I.— Many  sorrows  remain  for  ever  to  the  lost  soul  which  has 
forfeited  its  claim  to  an  eternity  of  joy  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  worm  of  regret  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  of  bitter  self-reproach  is 
never  quenched  throughout  the  eternal  years.  (S.  Mark  ix.  44, 46, 48. ) 
But  the  one  great  sorrow  of  the  lost  soul  is  the  constant  thought  of 
7v/iaf  it  might  have  been  had  it  pursued  a  different  course,  to  reflect 
on  the  thought  also  that  it  might  have  been  amongst  the  first  rank 
of  those  who  encircle  the  throne  of  God,  had  it  been  wise,  and 
chose  the  right  path  in  time.  The  agony  of  this  thought,  the 
abiding  and  ever-deepening  sorrow  as  the  soul  continues  to  reflect 
upon  its  horrible  recklessness,  its  short-sightedness,  and  terrible 
impiety. 

II. — It  missed  the  call,  the  opportunity  to  do  great  things.  It 
slumbered,  or  it  put  off  the  hour  of  turning  to  God.  Many  a  time 
it  was  called  perhaps  to  work  for  God,  to  come  to  His  help  against 
the  powers  of  evil,  it  declined  the  task  on  account  of  personal 
distaste  for  self-sacrifice,  of  exertion,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Lord 
was  complete,  but  without  its  efforts.  As  in  the  text  there  is  this 
sad  complaint  that  Meroz  did  not  come  to  the  call  of  the  Lord. 
Among  the  records  of  the  exploits  and  daring  achievements  of 
other  tribes  and  clans,  Benjamin,  Issachar,  Ephraim,  etc.,  comes 
the  sad  curse  upon  Meroz  for  inactivity. 

III. — Meroz  did  not  rise  up  to  the  call  of  the  Lord,  did  not 
take  its  place  in  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  God  against  the  enemies  of 
His  people. 

IV. — Calls  come  to  us  to  engage  in  the  same  conflict.  Do  we 
respond  ?  or  are  we  as  Meroz  ?  Are  we  rising  up  to  the  demands 
which  God  places  upon  us  ?  Shall  it  be  said  of  us  that  we  valiantly^ 
obeyed  the  voice  and  went  forth  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
"help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty?" 
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No.  78.— Ct)t  mttponHbiUt]}  of  tfje  Ja«IattontfI)tp«  of  Efft. 

Rom.  XIV.  7. 

I.— Man  is  made  for  a  social  rather  than  a  solitary  life.  God 
pleased  to  order  His  creation  so  that  each  soul  may,  na;, ,  must  be 
saved  by  the  sacrifice  of  another.  We  can  help  or  hinder  one 
another,  we  can  be  co-workers  with  God  (see  page  34)  or  we  can 
be  the  means  of  destruction  to  others.  The  various  relationships 
of  life  charged  with  solemn  responsibilities.  Master  and  servant. 
(Col.  iii.  22;  iv.  1-4;  I  Tim.  vi.  i  ;  Eph.  vi.  5  ;  Tit  ii.  9.)  Son 
and  parent.  (Ex.  xx.  12 ;  Rom.  i.  30  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  14 ;  Col.  iii.  20 ; 
S;  Luke  ii.  51.)  Wife  and  husband.  (Eph.  v.  22;  Col.  iii.  19; 
Tit.  ii.  4.)  Brother  and  sister,  youth  and  age,  rich  and  poor,  etc. 
Classes  depend  upon  each  other. 

II.— Fearful  guilt  incurred  in  teaching  sin,  spreading  sin,  not 
checking  sm  in  others,  by  evil  example,  word,  deed,  writing,  or 
misuse  of  art  or  music,  or  any  other  talent  given  us  by  God. 
Every  soul  is  better  or  worse  for  its  acquaintance  with  and  know- 
ledge of  us.  The  subtle  influence  of  evil  example  (Ananias  and 
Sapphira),  the  corrupting  canker  of  an  evil  example  in  society,  the 
family,  the  school,  or  village.  Harm  done  by  unguarded  words, 
acts,  or  even  expressions  of  the  countenance,  to  the  young 
especially. 

III.— Glorious  blessings  to  be  won  by  teaching  God's  love,  set- 
ting forth  His  truth,  and  purity,  and  holiness,  by  our  own  example, 
l)y  our  ordinary  habits,  conversation,  daily  bearing  and  tone  in  our 
family,  in  business,  in  public  life.  Deeds  greater  than  words,  as 
the  sun  is  more  magnificent  than  the  brightest  star  overhead.  Souls 
saved  by  deeds.  Heaven  won  by  deeds.  O  !  glorious  deeds  which 
save  souls,  win  heaven,  glorify  God,  which  go  to  make  the  world 
better  than  we  found  it.  Deeds  of  Grace,  of  Christ's  power  work- 
ing in  the  redeemed  soul.  "I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ." 
(Phil.  iv.  13.) 

IV.— Personal  influence  for  good  or  evil  a  solemn  fact.  Is  our 
influence  merely  negatively  good,  not  evil,  or  is  it  directly  for  the 
worse.  Are  we  leaving  the  world  the  better  or  the  worse  for  our  lives 
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No.  79.— Cfjf  Haiubaiianig  dTrimlr. 
Heb.  XIII.  & 

I.— Our  experience  of  life  seems  to  teach  us  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  anything  which  changes  not  in  all  the  range  of  God's 
beautiful  and  wonderful  creation.  The  world  seems  ever  to  be 
changing,  .ind  friends  co.^le  and  go,  or  their  dispositions  toward  us 
vary  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  our  own  fortunes.  Success 
brings  many  friends,  reverses  send  them  away,  and  it  is  ever  so,  to 
him  that  hath  is  given,  and  to  him  that  hath  not  even  that  is  taken 
away  which  he  hath.  The  one  fact  which  is  undisputed  because  of 
its  terribly  powerful  reality  is  that  change  is  written  on  every  leaf, 
and  flower,  and  face,  and  scene  about  us.  Yea,  we  change  our- 
selves, and  often  for  the  worse  rather  than  the  better.  There  is 
the  bud  of  life,  the  full  flower,  but  alas  I  swiftly  and  inevitably 
appears  also  the  dried  and  withered  leaf  and  broken  stem,  to  remind 
us  that  we  are  only  as  the  grass  of  the  field. 

II.— Something  real  and  unchanging,  firm  and  fixed  amid  the 
unreality  of  all  created  things.  The  personality  and  love  of  Jesus. 
He  stands  amid  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  years,  unmoved,  unaL,",- 1 
by  the  passage  of  centuries  of  time,  the  love  unwearied,  the  face 
affectionate,  the  arms  stretched  out  over  a  sinful  world,  "the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  The  drowning  man  snatciios 
at  a  bit  of  the  mast  or  a  broken  plank  as  the  surges  toss  about 
him,  threatening  to  engulf  him. 

III.— So,  as  the  waters  of  despair,  of  helplessness,  of  sheer 
mabihty  to  see  any  stability  in  anything  the  world  presents  to  us, 
beat  and  sweep  about  us,  we  can  lay  hold  upon  this  idea  of  Christ, 
the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  our  Rock,  our  Strength,  our  Deliverer,  our 
Saviour,  and  casting  ourselves  upon  Him  we  shall  be  safe  for  tiiiii 
and  eternity.     ^ 

IV.~"  Yesterday  "—in  days  past,  in  the  times  when  He  trod  the 
earth,  and  pitied  the  poor,  defended  the  penitent,  sheltered  the 
outcast,  rebuked  the  hypocrite,  cheered  the  downcast,  touched  tlie 
leper.  "  To-day  "—now,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  liv-s 
to  us  He  is  the  same.  "  For  ever  "—and  He  will  never  cease  to  he 
what  He  has  been,  and  what  He  is  now,  and  what  He  loves  to  be. 


So 

No.  80.— *ab(nii  ^fa't^. 
S.  Luke  vii.  50. 

I.— Faith  no  new  principle  of  life  and  conduct.    As  old  as  the 
world     Nor  is  it  a  distinctly  religious  principle.    We  find  it  acted 
upon  daily  and  hourly  in  all  the  business  of  life.    Men  have  confi- 
dence in  men  whom  they  have  never  seen,  so  far  as  to  trust  them 
with  untold  wealth,  with  important  secrets,  with  particular  com- 
missions.   Shall  we  hesitate  to  entrust  our  souls  to  Jesus  ?    The 
life  of  cities  and   states  and   families  could  not  go   on  for  a 
single  day  without  mutual  confidence,  and  complete  reliance  upon 
the  probity,  or  generosity,  or  wisdom,  or  particular  knowledge   or 
special  promises  of  another,  even,  I  contend,  of  those  whom  we  may 
never  have  seen  in  the  flesh.     Man  confides  in  all  but  God    he 
trusts  everyone  but  Jesus,  believes  all  the  world  tells  him,  but  hesi- 
tates to  accept  the  voice  of  the  Church.     Hence  so  much  misery, 
shame  disappointment  on  all  sides,  in  society,  in  trade,  in  family 
hfe.     We  lean  too  heavily  upon  the  broken  reeds  of  human  confi- 
dence.    We  mistrust  God,  we  flatly  refuse  to  accept  the  Word  of 
help  or  love  or  leading  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son. 

n.-The  secret  of  real  success  in  life  is  to  cast  ourselves  on 
Christ,  to  accept  Him  as  we  accept  humanity,  to  lean  on  Him  with 
full  confidence.  He  asks  to  be  trusted  as  the  world  is  trusted  by 
us  He  wishes  us  to  venture  great  risks  for  Him,  and  in  His  Name 
in  fact,  to  believe  on  Him,  and  to  shew  our  confidence  by  giving 
ourselves  up  to  Him.  o  Life  lived  in  obedience  to  Him  clnnol 
really  prove  a  failure.    He  for  His  part  will  be  true. 

T.  f  "r"^''!*''  ^  ^'^'  °^  ^°^-  ^^P^-  "•  «•)  I'  's  justifying.  (Rom.  iv. «;.) 
t  leads  to  love.  (Gal.  v.  6.)    It  leads  to  unity  with  God's  pJo^ 

(tph.  IV.  13.)  It  protects  from  the  assaults  of  evil.  (Eph  vi  i%  \ 
t  IS  not  universal.  (.  Thess.  iii.  2.)     It  purifies  the  affeciions 

^  ?   ""Vi  \^'""''-  ^^-  ^""^^  '^"''-  S-)    It  is  powerful  in  difB- 
cult.es.  (S.  Matthew  xxi.  21.)  It  cometh  by  hearing.  (Rom.  x.  17  ) 
It  overcomes  the  world,     (i  S.  John  v.  4.)  (Se,  also  Page  ,0 )    I 
IS  necessary  to  please  God.  (Heb.  xi.  6.)    It  makes  unseen  tilings 
more  real  than  things  which  are  seen.     (Heb.  xi.  i.) 

Iv  ^  V^K  ^'  ^\T^  ^°'"-  ^^-  ^"'^^  ''^''-  S-)  That  we  may  walk 
0.ve  day  by  day)  by  faith,  not  sight,  (a  Cor.  v.  7.)  Stand  fast  in 
raitn.  (i  Cor.  xvi.  13.) 
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No.  8i.— iatrbfiu. 

I.— Death,  Heb.  ix,    12.     JuJ>;ment,    Hcb.   ix.    ij.      Heaven 
2  Cor.  V.  I.     /fell,  S.  Matt.  v.  22.  ^eaien, 

W-Prophecies  of  Christ  in  Old  Testament.     Seed  of  woman 
Gen.  111.  ,5.     Prophet,   Deut.  viii.  15.     Star  and  Sceptre,  Num.' 
XXIV.   17.  Messiah,  Dan.  ix.  25.  Lawgiver,  Isa.  xxxiii.  22.    Uranch 
Zee.   111.  8.     Desire  of  all  nations.   Hag.   li.   7.     Emmanuel,  IsJ 
VII.  14.     God,  Isa.  xl.  9.     Shepherd  in  land,  Zee.  ii.  16.    Wondrrful 
Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Isa.  ix.  6.  ' 

\\\.-The  Arwour  of  the  C/mstin,,,  the  shield,  the  breast-plate, 
the  helmet,  the  sword,  the  foot-guard.     Eph.  vi.  ii-iS. 

W.— Lives  of  Elijah,  Jonah,  Isaiah,  S.John  Baptist. 

Y.—The  Messages  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia,  («)  Ephesus, 
Rev.  n.  1-7.  (*)  Smyrna,  8-1 1.  (^)  Pergamos,  12-17.  (^)  Thyatira, 
18-29  W  Sardis,  Rev.  iii.  1-6.  (/)  Philadelphia,  7-ir  U-) 
Laodicea,  14-22. 

VI.— 77/^  miracles  in  the  wilderness.     The  curing  the  waters  at 
Marah,  Ex.  xv.  23-25.     Death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Lev.  x.  i   3 
Huming  of  the  congregation  at  Taberah,  Num.  xi.  1-3.     Death  of 
Korah,  Dothan,  and  Abiram,  Num.  .xvi.  31-35.     History  of  Achan. 
Josh.  vii.  ' 

VIL— The  Ten  Commandments.  Con.  Other  gods.  Heartless 
worship.  Neglect  of  holy  obligations.  Neglect  of  mutual  relation- 
ships. Sin  of  unrestrained  feelings.  The  flesh  the  enemy  of  the 
soul  Christian  contentment.  The  truth  of  God  in  nature  and  in 
r  velation.     Desire  the  beginning  of  sin.     Ex.  xx. 

Vlll.—r//^  enemies  of  the  soul.  The  world,  Rom.  xii.  2.  The 
fiojh,  Rom.  viii.  8.     The  devil,  i  Peter  v.  8. 

TX.— The  attitude  of  the  Christian  to  the  world.  Strangers  and 
pilgrims,  I  Pet.  ii.  3.  At  enmity,  S.  Matt.  ix.  24.  Not  at  home. 
Heb.  \v\.  14.  ^ 


84 
No.  8  a.— *tnt. 
I.— Type's  of  Christ  in  Genesis.     The  Ark,  Gen.  vi.  i  \.    Isaac, 
Gen.  xxii.  9.    Joseph. 

II.— Exodus.  Moses.  The  high  priest.  The  passover.  lamb, 
xii.  2. 

III.— Leviticus.  The  peace  offering,  iii.  2.  The  sin  offering, 
iv.  3.  The  trespass  offering,  v.  6-10.  The  burnt  offering,  vi.  9-13. 
The  scape  goat,  xvi.  21. 

IV.— Numbers.  Choice  of  Joshua,  xxvii.  18.  The  smitten  rock, 
XX.  7.    The  brazen  serpent,  xxi.  7.    The  cities  of  refuge,  xxxv.  6. 

v.— The  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  Gal.  v.  22,  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance. 

VI.— The  fruits  of  the  flesh.  Adultery,  witchcraft,  fornication, 
uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  hatred,  variance,  emulations, 
wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness, 
revellings.     Gal.  v.  19-21. 

VII.— The  fall,  Gen.  iii.  6.  The  tower  of  Babel,  xi.  2-9.  The 
sin  and  penitence  of  David,  2  Sam.  xii.  7-14  The  history  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  iv.  28.  The  history  of  Ahab,  i  Kings  xx.  35. 
History  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xv.  22,  23. 

VIII.— Christ  as  the  Vine,  S.  John  xv  i.  The  door,  S.  John 
X.  9.  The  Good  Shepherd,  x.  11.  The  Mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant,  Hcb.  xii.  24.  The  second  Adam,  i  Cor.  xv.  45-47- 
Alpha  and  Omega,  Rev.  i.  8.  Corner  stone,  i  Peter  ii.  6.  The 
Deliverer,  Rom.  xi.  26.  God  blessed  for  ever,  Rom.  ix.  5.  First- 
begotten  of  the  dead,  Rev.  i.  5.  True  Light,  S.  John  i.  8,  9. 
Lamb  of  God,  S.  John  i.  29-36. 

IX.— Christ  dealingwith  penitents.  S.  Peter,  S.  John  xxi.  15.  Mary 

Magdalene,  S.  John  xii.  i  8.    Adulteress,  S.  John  viii.  i-i  i.    Penitent 

thief,  S.  Luke  xxiii.  43.    Woman  in  house  of  Simon,  S.  Luke  vii.  38. 

X.— The  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  S.  Luke  xv.    The  piece  of 

silver,  xv.  8.    The  prodigal  son,  xv.  11. 

XI.—T/ie  stern  sayings  of  Christ,  (a)  To  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  S.  Luke  xi.  44-  (^)  To  Jerusalem,  S.  Luke  xix.  43- 
(f)  To  the  rich,  S.  Mark  x.  23.  (d)  Buyers  and  sellers  in  Temple, 
S.  Matt.  xxi.  13. 
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No.  83.— isnattr. 

I. — The  appearances  of  Christ  after  His  resurrection,  (i)  To 
Mary  Magdalene,  S.  Mark  xvi.  9,  10.  (2)  To  the  women  returning 
home,  S.  Matt,  xxviii.  9.  (3)  To  the  two  disciples  going  to 
Emmaus,  S.  Mark  xvi.  12.  (4)  To  Peter,  S.  Luke  xxiv.  34.  (5) 
To  ten  apostles  in  the  upper  room,  S.  John  xx.  19.  (6)  To  the 
eleven  apostles  in  the  upper  room,  S.  Mark  xvi.  14.  (7)  To 
Thomas.  (8)  To  seven  apostles  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  S.  John 
xxi.  1-24.  (2)  To  eleven  apostles  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee, 
S.  Matt,  xxviii.  16.  (10)  To  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  1  Cor. 
xv.  6.  (11)  To  James,  i  Cor.  xv.  7.  (12)  Ascension,  S.  Luke 
xxiv.  50,  51.     (13)  To  S.  Paul,  i  Cor.  xv.  8.     Damascus  (?). 

n. — T}[fies  of  the  Resurrection  in  Old  Testament.  Noah  leaving 
ark.  Joseph  leaving  pit,  the  prison,  etc.  Moses  drawn  out  of 
the  water.  Isaac  rising  from  the  altar  of  wood.  Daniel  taken  out  of 
the  den  of  lions.  The  three  Hebrew  children  delivered  out  of  the 
fiery  furnace.     Jonah  cast  up  out  of  the  belly  of  the  fish. 

III. — The  references  in  the  discourses  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  References  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.     ; 

IV.— The  prophecies  of  the  resurrection  m  the  Psalms.  Psalm 
xvi.  10;  XXX.  3;  xli.  10;  cxviii.  17. 

Illustrations.— Types  in  nature,  e.g.,  the  corn  of  wheat,  the 
morning  succeeding  night,  the  spring  following  winter,  the  leaf 
bursting  from  the  apparently  dead  and  withered  tree,  heat  from 
dead  cold  coal,  sunshine  after  cloud  and  storm,  health  after  sick- 
ness, etc. 
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No.  84.— (StntraL 

I.— The  Beatitudes.  S.  Matt.  v.  3-1 1.  The  poor  in  spirit.  The 
mourner.  The  meek.  Those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
teousness.  The  merciful.  The  pure  in  heart.  The  peacemakers. 
The  persecuted.     The  patient  under  provocation. 

II. — The  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross. 

(a.)  Father,  forgive  thenx     S.  Luke  xxiii.  34. 

(<5.)  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise.  S.  Luke  xxiii.  43. 

(c.)  Woman,  behold  thy  Son.     S.  John  xix.  26,  27. 

(d.)  My  God,  My  God,  etc.     S.  Matt.  xxvi.  46. 

(e.)  I  thirst.     S.  John  xix.  28. 

(/)  It  is  finished.     S.  John  xix.  30. 

(g.)  Father  into  Thy  Hands.     S.  Luke  xxiii.  46.  (or  for  Lent.) 

III. — The  special  prayers  of  the  Old  Testament.  Abraham  for 
Sodom,  Gen.  xviii.  23.  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xix.  15  ;  xx.  3.  Joshua, 
Josh.  vii.  7-9.  Manoah,  Judges  xiii.  8,  9.  Moses,  Ex.  xxxiii.  12  ; 
Num.  xi.  11-15  ;  xxvil.  15.  Solomon,  i  Kings  iii.  5-9;  2  Chron. 
vi.  14. 

IV. — The  special  thanksgivings  of  the  Bible.  Jesus,  S,  Matt.  xi. 
25,  26 ;  S.  John  xi.  41,  42.     David,  i  Chron.  xxix.  10-19,  etc. 

V. — The  Missionary  Journeys  of  S.  Paul. 

(a.)  With  Barnabas  and  John  Mark.    Acts  xiii.,  xiv. 

(l>.)  With  Silas.     Acts  xv.  36,  to  xviii.  22. 

(c.)  With  Timothy.     Acts  xviii.  23,  to  xxi.  33. 

(</.)  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome.     Acts  xxvii.,  xxviii. 

VI. — The  Pharisees,  their  tenets  and  characteristics. 


The  Scribes, 

1) 

The  Sadducees 

» 

The  Publicans 

ff 

ii 

The  Zealots 

)> 

» 

The  Herodians 

» 

The  Samaritans 

II 

VII. — The  Tabernacle  :  its  structure,  uses,  etc. 
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No.  85.— Social  CJErecfeage. 

(Temporance.) 

I.— The  sea  shore  after  a  storm.  Broken  timbers,  corpses,  re- 
mains of  gallant  vessel,  noble  men,  brave  sailors,  tender  women, 
sometimes  little  children.  Scenes  such  as  these  very  distressing' 
because  the  mischief  is  done,  the  catastrophe  is  complete,  the  ruin 
cannot  be  repaired.  Special  seasons  of  danger  in  sea  life,  autumn 
storms,  and  winter  gales.  Safest  out  at  sea,  danger  begins  when 
nearing  land.  Horrors  of  shipwreck  unequalled,  perhaps,  by  any 
other  mode  of  death.  {App.  44.) 

W.—Social  wreckage  is  the  destruction  and  havoc  which  goes  on 
day  by  day  in  society,  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  in  the  cities,  and 
towns,  and  villages  of  our  land,  through  the  terrible  power,  and 
bewitching  influence  of  strong  drink  Destruction  of  the  useful,  the 
beautiful,  the  honourable,  the  true,  of  peace,  of  character,  of 
reputation,  of  efficiency.  The  fragments  of  these  wrecks  lie  all 
along  our  experience  of  families  and  communities  around  us.  (.See 
aaily  papers.)  Scarcely  a  family  without  its  sorrow  caused  by 
intoxicants.  Our  streets  filled  with  these  fragments  of  social 
wreckage,  our  hospitals,  our  gaols,  our  workhouses.   {App.  3.) 

Ill-— The  numbers  of  persons  destroyed  or  injured  for  life  by 
strong  drink  far  exceeds  the  number  of  those  lost  or  injured  by 
shipwreck.  And  these  some  of  the  bravest,  the  noblest,  and  the 
most  intellectual  members  of  all  grades  of  society,  "  These  fall 
like  the  stars  from  out  of  Heaven."  {Fr.  Matthew.')  No  safety 
has  been  found  for  such  outside  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  Abstinence. 
{App.  9.) 

IV.— The  difference  between  the  wreckage  of  the  sea,  and  that 
of  social  life,  is  that  the  latter  may  often  be  repaired,  the  man  or 
woman  restored  and  floated  off  unto  life  again  with  every  prospect 
of  a  useful  and  happy  career.  Safety  lies  in  distance  from  the  former 
peril,  avoidance  of  the  fatal  occasions,  the  rock,  the  currents,  and 
the  temptations  of  social  life,  especially  in  youth. 


88 
No.  86.— IJoutI)  ana  iHanIjoo:j. 

(Temperance.) 

V~Life  a  battle.  The  weakest  go  to  the  wall.  Requires  all  our 
energy,  care  reflection,  coolness,  to  achieve  success  in  it,  so  many 
competitors  m  every  branch.  The  training  of  the  recruit  for  the 
future  struggle  w,th  the  enemy  a  very  important  period  of  his  life 
TJe  secret  of  the  soldier's  success  in  life  is  trained  strength,  crt 
fully  treasured  resources,  and  reserves  of  power,  not  scattered 
broadcast  m  fruitless  endeavour,  but  husbanded  with  a  niggard 
hand  for  times  of  trial  and  necessity. 

II.-  Youth  the  period  of  training  for  a  useful  manhood.  Habits 
everythmg.  They  destroy  or  build  up  the  strength  which  a  full 
and  earnest  manhood  will  demand.  Habits  easily  checked  in 
youth  soon  grow  to  be  tyrants.  The  tree,  when  a  twig,  can  be 
turned  all  ways,  but  when  it  has  become  an  oak  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  turn  it  in  a  new  position.  "The  child  is  the  father  of 
the  man  The  stream  easily  checked  at  its  source,  when  only  a 
nvulet  but  when  it  becomes  a  rushing  torrent  it  drowns  him  who 
seeks  to  stay  its  course.  {App.  6.) 

h.i"T!^,!^"''n°*!  ^  *™^  °^  '"""^Sle  when  all  the  powers  of  mind 
body  faith,  will  alone  avail  to  keep  the  man  from  defeat  and  del"h 
Li«e  IS  a  battle  where  the  strongest  hand  may  fail.  The  wariest 
eyes  may  be  beguiled.  And  the  stoutest  heart  may  quail!  Where 
A  H  r  TT^^'^^  °"  ^^^^y  '^^"d'  And  rest  not  day  or  nig^ 

^gt-M^^i^Iir  ""  ""^  ^''"'  '"  *''  ^''^''^^  °^'^^ 

IV.— An  innocent,  pure,  struggling  temperate  youth,  the  best 
preparation  for  a  noble  and  vigorous  manhood.  Habits  which  are 
easily  adopted  in  the  opening  years  of  life  become  difficult  and 

the'm  tl      "  ?"  "''•    ?""'  "^^^  "•"  ""'  "^^^  -  -t-d  to  make 
them  they  are  for  us  to  fashion  or  to  mar.     Every  youth  has  his 

aThtT'to  aiLrr'^'  '^'  °^P°"""^^^'  *°  dar'^CLtte.'o 

rnrnV;erC;oir(!^,:;r'  ^°  ^-^'  -  --^"^^'  - 
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No.  8y.—lLisl)tlfouiti. 

(Temperance.) 

I.— The  hidden  or  the  half-tide  rocks  a  frightful  peril  around  our 
coasts.  The  sailor  returns  from  voyage  of  years,  his  greatest  perils 
nearest  home,  scattered  at  the  threshold  of  his  home,  which 
holds  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  him.  The  drifting  vessel,  the 
blinding  spray,  the  dread  of  unseen  peril,  the  false  reckoning,  the 
recollections  of  a  thousand  terrible  tales  of  sea-disasters.  The 
watchful,  wistful  eye  of  the  anxious  mariner,  or  the  heavy,  drooping 
gaze  of  the  careless  or  criminally  indifferent  seaman  as  he  nears  the 
region  of  the  danger,  the  charted  waters  of  destruction  and  death. 

II.— The  flash  of  the  imUjr  light  across  the  surging  waters 
from  the  friendly  lighthouse  tower.  The  terrible  reality  of  the  rock, 
but  the  perfect  security  by  reason  of  the  light  of  the  priceless 
beacon.  The  reduction  in  the  list  of  casualties  since  the  erection 
of  the  lighthouses  round  our  shores.  The  blessing  to  the  owners, 
the  sailors,  their  wives  and  children.  Need  for  strong  walls  to  resist 
the  tempests,  and  for  bright  lights  to  pierce  the  gloom  of  the  mid- 
night gales. 

'^'^'^•—Temperatice  Societies  the  lighthouses  of  social  life.  They 
warn  the  watchful  and  the  heedless  alike  of  the  rocks  which  wreck 
the  most  hopeful  lives,  blanch  the  ruddiest  cheek,  break  the 
tenderest  hearts,  and  scatter  dismay  and  despair  in  thousands  of 
homes.  One  of  the  rocks  of  social  life  is  "  Intoxicating  Drink." 
It  IS  the  more  dangerous  in  that  it  hides  itself  under  the  protection 
of  custom,  and  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  beverage  by  many.  The 
tables  of  our  hospitable  homes  till  lately  incomplete  without  its 
bewitching  smile  beaming  upon  us  from  the  beautiful  decanter 
or  chased  and  gilded  cup. 

IY.—Te»,peranre  Societies  need  strength  and  illuminating  power, 
resisting  power  to  overcome  the  gales  of  opposition,  an  illuminatin-r 
power  to  pierce  the  gloom  of  despair,  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and 
the  films  of  custom  which  shut  out  from  those  in  peril  of  death 
the  full  measure  of  their  danger. 
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No.  88.— ZJUajitrtr  €aUati. 

(Temperance. ) 

wal  withZ   vn:r'^f'  '''''  "^"^^  ^'^°"^  «""«  -^h'et 
awa)  ^Mth  gu.lty  prodigality,  opportunities  lost  for  ever,  hours  vears 

means,  intellect,  thrown  down  to  the  earth,  and  tramp  'runon  or 

tossed  mto  seething  rivers,  or  barred  and  bolted  within  the  waUs  o 

pnsons  or  workhouses,  these  are  sights  which  pres    u^on  us  day  bv 

on'b;  thf  r"'" P""^-'^"^*^-  ^'^^ ^^-^  -^'  °f  ^»-  -dd  carried 
on  bythe  fewgiant  mmds  who  have  kept  themselves  oure  and 
strong  and  competent  for  the  struggle  of' ife.  iS  many  merely 
drift  m  helpless  incompetency  upon  the  stream  of  time.  ^ 

JlZI^i'"  rf'/"^^  '■^^'■"""'>  precious,  watched  by  loving 
in  their  full  noontide  of  power  and  triumph  by  the  miserable  vukar 

Twn  i  toThi  ''"''r  t  r ''''  °^  ^  ^'°--  -uiTnk 'h  S; 

down  mto  the  cursed  whirlpool  of  intoxication,  and  is  quenched 
too  often,  alas!  for  ever.     Princes  of  literature,  mighty  warriors 
who  have  faced  unflinchingly  the  battle  fields  o^he  woVd  s    nt ' 
of  God  once  near  the  throne,  subtle  intellects,  capable  of  g  asping 
the  most  abstruse  secrets  of  science,  have  fallen  before  the  aTsauS 

:r'ptr?^n4^ ''-  -- — ^°  ^-  ^^-^  -  •^ope.r;^;; 

ch"n;s~a?lfT^'^'''"  ^^^«  W./..«..  life  has  been  robbed  of  its 
knr  whft  ha  rT^  ^''"'''t  "^^  ^"°"  "°^'  -«  ^-"  never 
nrev^nrnM,  1  ?"  ^°''  '"  "'  ^^ '^'^  ^^"'^le  waste  which  has 
prevailed  through  the  ravages  of  intemperance.     Some  secret  iust 

dTs  ovT :.°r "' m'  "T  '''''''''  '^°"'  ^°  '^  Perfe'eTsom 
stanZ  Ji  '?"'"'■  "^'^  °''  ^^'^'^'^  "P°"  thousands. 

rdttr^o^rsTu^sr^^^^^  ^^  '''  ^-'^  °^  «-^^' 
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ot 


No.  89.—"  I^ome,  ibtttt  Rome." 

(Temperance.) 

l.—/:t>7>e  of  home  natural  to  Englishmen.  The  glory  of  our  land 
has  often  been  said  by  foreigners  to  consist  in  our  home  life.  "  Home, 
sweet  home,"  the  joy  of  the  man,  the  pride  of  the  woman,  the 
resdng  place  of  the  children.  The  sacredness  of  home  ties  and 
memories.  Their  power  to  influence  and  restrain  in  after  years. 
The  tenacity  of  home  ideas,  they  cling  to  and  influence  our 
w.iule  future  course.  The  child's  faith  in  and  reverence  for  its 
home.     What  father  does,  what  mother  is,  etc. 

II.—  Various  kinds  and  conditions  of  "  home  "  in  our  midst.  The 
p.-ilace,  the  cottage,  the  happy  home,  bright,  pure,  full  of  sweet 
sounds,  bright  scenes,  pleasant  companionship.  The  cellar  home 
in  some  of  our  large  cities,  dark,  foul,  confined,  miserable, 
degradmg.  We  should  thank  God  for  our  homes  if  they  are  lovely, 
and  if  they  are  not,— why  then  we  should  try  and  make  them  so.' 
We  can  do  great  things  if  we  try. 

III.— One  great  cause  of  unhappy  homes,  drink.  Father  works 
hard,  earns  good  wages,  mother  toils  from  morning  to  night,  but 
still  the  home  is  dirty,  patched,  untidy,  empty,  cheerless.  Why? 
Fatlier  perhaps  is  unfortunately  fond  of  strong  drink.  This  ruins 
all  home  happiness,  shuts  out  the  sunlight,  clouds  all  over  with  fear 
and  sorrow  and  shame.  Or,  worse  still,  perhaps  mother  is  fond  of 
strong  dnnk.  Then  there  is  utter,  hopeless,  wretchedness.  The 
history  of  thousands  of  families  to-day.  The  questions  of  the  day 
are,  "  How  to  deal  with  the  drink  ?"  and  "  How  to  mend  the  homes 
of  the  poor  ?"  Drink  the  only  enemy  a  happy  home  has  to  fear. 
Keep  the  door  closed  upon  the  wolf,  or  he  will  devour  your  home 
happiness.  A  happy  home  the  nearest  approach  to  heaven  on 
earth.     A  miserable  home  the  nearest  approach  to  hell.  {App.  40.) 

IV.— Mothers    guard  your  homes.      Fathers  keep  yourselves 
sober.     Children  shun  the  fascination  of  intoxicating  drinks.    And 
then  you  can  ever  be  cheerful  with  that  cheeriest  of  songs,  "  Home 
sweet  home."  .  ° '  • 
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No.  90.— ^farttrp  *abeJ». 

(Temperancr) 

(being  a  gift  o7Sl)Sn^"H  ?t°T«"' °f  ^^e  human  mind 
The  ocean  of  l^elull  of  ZrT    .  '  ^^ P«^-"^«  Rescue  Work. 

peril   on   the  rifht  "han    'aTd l^e"  ef?" '^  r  ^'  ^"'  ^^^^^'^^^ 
in  London  in  one  year  for  Hr,L  ^'  !     P*""""'   "'^^'''^ 

females!    Clergymen  6    ,Xer..?'  ?'"'"'   ''^^S  were 
Of  case,  of  cou'se.  escape  noS     ''"'"' ^  "^^^^^^^^ 

useful  lives,  'women  S  dl  ad'ed  ^d  V'  ^^""^'  '^'^'^'• 
in  the  surrounding  society  of  re^S^M  '''''  "^  "°^^  '««* 
Of  course  the  res«rl  is  not  n'''  '■fP°"«*We  persons, 
label  our  reformed  men  rnH  P^'^'^ent,  because  we  do  not 

"  e.  s.  mi     B    uZ7        r"'f '  ^"'  '^  '^  nevertheless  very  real 
on  the  Sunday. ^tt^^^^^^^^^  Drove  in  many'mS 

clergyman,  bu't  pled^e^S  ^^^r 'X^le^^^^^ 
gratitude  expressed.  1883,  Pledge  kenf"  «  t  1  '  oi  ^^  ''^P'  ^"'^ 
Church  dignitary.  Disci  deHS  f,'  J"'y' '^82.  F.,  widow  of 
chlorodynf  Pledged  coute  of  Tl''-  """""^  °'  ^"  '^'"d^'  -"^ 
July,  1883.  Pledfe  broken  on  ettT'  '"'k^'"'^*  "'"'>""«• 
penitence.  July  1887  pIh  J  '  ^'"'  ^"^  '"^-^^^^en  ^i'h 
her  rriends."^L:f!\.^S^^!^t;  "'    ^^'^"^  '^'"™^^  ^- 

So'h"n7reroV'c1ses^S^^^  ^°^  -'^ '^-s. 

death  is  past."     Hope  has  dawn.T        ^t'\    '^'^^  ^'««"««  of 
And  many  a  youfhTas  beenTu^^  H°r  ''''  ^J^'''"^  '^^P^'^^^  "fe- 
indulgence  and  helped  up  to  ^  foJ  .S""  '''  '^^^^  °'  "'™'"^» 
and  blessed  labour' for  fhr^oHd  a„/^^^^^^^^^^^    ^°ff  ^  r^' 
some  to  keep  us  humble  to  ch«,„  ♦!,  Failures?  yes  I 

weakness  of  ^he  fleT  to  co  '  ..     ./  ^°.T  "^''^^  ^°«'  ^^e  terrible 
ourselves  and  our  worton  gS  "''-^°"^'^--'  ^^  ^-d  us  to  fling 
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93 
No.  9I-— Sroa««  «'«  tb»  »a<t,  i^rotfptrttf  for  ti)r  iFuture. 

(Temperance.) 

l.—  T7ie  Striking  advance  in  the  past  half-century  of  Temperance 
principles.  The  universal  interest  in  the  subject.  All  denomina- 
tions, classes,  sections  of  the  people,  are  agitated  by  it,  and  inter- 
ested in  it  The  public  attention  has  been  aroused,  and  we  find 
the  result  to  be  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society,  with  the  Queen  as  Patron,  Archbishops,  and 
Bishops,  and  thousands  of  the  clergy,  as  working  members  of  this 
remarkable  organization  for  the  moral  elevation  and  social  improve- 
ment of  the  people.  The  success  of  the  agitation  has  been  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  social  movements.  Pulpit,  press,  plat- 
form, all  have  been  employed  on  the  side  of  sobriety,  and  the 
inculcation  of  habits  of  self-restraint  and  pure  living.  The  tide  of 
the  drinking  customs  has  been  rolled  back,  and  already  a  new  era 
has  began  to  dawn  for  the  working  classes. 

II.— Education,  and  Thrtft,  and  Temperance,  are  all  bound  up 
together,  and  we  see  the  people  advancing  in  knowledge,  in  com- 
fort and  independence,  as  they  emerge  from  the  bonds  of  evil 
habits  and  vicious  self-indulgence.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
public-house  property  very  marked  everywhere,  and  the  increase  in 
the  home  comforts,  personal  appearance,  and  savings  of  the  people, 
as  evidenced  by  the  enormous  number  of  depositors  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings'  Banks  is  also  averj'  noticeable  and  pleasing  fact,  not 
to  be  gainsayed.    Great  credit  due  to  the  pioneers  of  this  great 
revolution,  to  those  brave  men  who,  in  the  face  of  wilful  mis- 
representation, gross  calumny,  and  constaiit  opposition,  have  pressed, 
onward  in  their  work  of  emancipating  the  white  slaves  of  England. 
once  under  a  more  fearful  and  cursed  bondage  than  the  negroes  of 
our  East  Indian  possessions.    Evil  habits  enslave  mind  and  body 
and  degrade  both.  ^ 

III.— The  work  is  not  yet  completed.  There  is  much  land  still 
to  be  possessed.  But  past  victories  impart  fresh  courage  for  the 
future.  Habit  difficult  to  overcome.  Yet  victory  is  certain,  if  we 
persevere.  We  shall  not  realize  the  full  measure  of  the  blessedness 
of  the  temperance  crusade  in  our  day. 

IV.— Our  children,  the  generation  to  come,  will  reap  the  fruit  of 
the  seed  we  now  sow. 
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No.  92.— Cbrift 

^'— Mature  teaches  carfjulness  of  resources     Th,.  n«f  »•     k       ^. 
voice  of  the  ereat  wnrlH   *m      \  '^"/''"^"^'     i-  he  ant,  tne  bee,  the 

but  a,  conqucrois  of  our  cfrcum»t,nc, ,  iT  '.  '"  '""""• 
pn.c.ice  ,elf.hcl„,  s.,ve  so„.,hr„rho  .^.r  "rfo  rhi '"  ''""'"."' 
no  man  can  rise  «iihou(  he  »  able  to  Lv  N„  ,'n  ?  ,  """'"• 
M  f-reslrained  self.connn,rl„„   -Jt  '^  '"'  *""•■»■  '»  be 

good  habi."  .Lc  omT!I  ^*-  Tb«c  v,„ue,  are  .he  backbone  of 
.access  .S  be  rtred      Dec"  "^,''  ""  "'P-'n-cure  of  fu.-re 
Waning  facuUies  o^h  no.  .0  S  "st„Tha„H"H    "'    """''«'• 
en-p.y-hear.ed,  „i.hL.  a  joy  in".heTo:Krpa:;:  ^J.  t'") 

.he  slights  of  shaL-mtaddTe^dsThe^r-f;  '"'"''■ '""••  """ 
in  Ihat  which  is  leas,  as  w,ll  ,.  r  .t,  7      ?""^  """"  "  "  ft'*'"' 

He  ren-cmbers  .ir.  h^o^l'^oS  tf'li.'. t'd"*''  ;'  ^"""•" 
the  mounuin  is  bul  a  unilv  of  Jf  l"!"  °' ""'"••  »"<> 

»a.iona,  s,s.en„  whl  r^enlSTe  rnot" '  c^'  '""  vf 
against  wan.  and  pauperism  would  be  ^  r^^  ^  'o  provide 
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No.  93.— lUbp  J),ii»  aint? 

(Thrift.) 
1.— Because  I  have  no  home  of  my  oj!'».  A  frequent  rei)Iv  to  a 
common  question.  The  haijpincss  of  independence.  Of  feeling 
tliat  one's  house  is  one's  own.  Every  man  his  own  landlord. 
Streets  m  Preston  where  every  house  is  tenanted  by  the  owner. 
The  waste  of  paying  rent  enormous,  and  can  be  avoiiied  by  a 
little  management  and  thrift.  The  i.ipc  or  ale  ju{,'  fatal  to  inde- 
pendence in  many  cases.  Poverty  not  caused  by  want  of  means, 
but  by  want  of  power  to  use  the  means  when  acejuired,  perhajM  by 
hard  and  prolonged  toil.  The  enormous  amount  paid  in  rent  each 
year  equals  just  half  the  amount  which  is  .spent  in  drink.  A  terrible 
fact.  Building  Societies  an  outcome  of  the  present  improved 
condition  of  our  industrial  classes.  A  sign  of  national  stability 
and  prosperity,  greater  than  a  vast  army  or  costly  navy,  and  full  of 
promise  for  the  future  of  the  country. 

ll.—/oin  a  Building  Society,  or  better  still,  commence  one  in 
your  own  parish.  Make  an  effort  to  save  the  enormous  expense  of 
rent.  By  paying  your  yearly  rent  into  a  Society  you  at  length 
become  the  purchaser  of  your  own  house,  or  any  house  you  may 
desire,  and  all  further  payment  ceases.  Some  men  have  bought 
their  houses  over  and  over  again  in  rent.  They  could  have  built 
excellent  houses  with  the  money,  and  then  have  left  them  as 
legacies  to  their  children.  {6ee  Report  Stair  Jiowkett  Buildine 
Hoc ie ties.)        ^  * 

'^'^'i^^—Tlu  system  is  sound,  and  the  contributions  are  scarcely  felt  at 
the  time,  as  they  are  generally  arranged  to  be  paid  weekly.  You 
have  not  to  wait  till  all  is  paid  before  you  can  get  possession  of  the 
house  you  wish  to  purchase,  as  you  take  your  turn  at  the  ballot.  A 
feature  of  the  times— working  men  landlords.  No  rent  day,  or  fea' 
of  arrears  and  executions. 

VJ.— Begin  early.  Let  your  children  take  shares  when  young, 
and  they  can  go  into  their  own  house  when  married,  instead  of 
beginning  life  with  rent  to  pay.  A  considerable  item  in  towns. 
The  subject  worthy  of  consideration,  affecting  in  every  way  the 
comfort,  independence  and  happiness  of  the  people. 


Na  94.— Eung^  ant  Stir. 

*  (HeaVh) 

I. —  The  liinj^s  are  the  organs  of  the  human  body  which  a*', 
along  with  otlier  organs  in  getting  rid  of  waste,  useless  matter,  tl.e 
ashes  of  the  bodily  fire,  from  the  system.  The  lungs  are  always 
receiving  impi're  blood  pumped  into  them  from  the  heart.  They 
clso  send  back  the  pure  blood,  which  flows  out  from  the  heart  to 
nourish  the  body.  To  keep  our  bodies  in  health  we  must  see  that 
the  air  we  breathe  is  pure.  Impure  air  not  always  to  be  detected 
by  smell.  Mure  common  in  towns  and  crowded  dwellings.  Persons 
may  be  accustomed  to  it,  and  not  notice  the  deadly  effect  it  has 
upon  themselves.  Headaches,  drowsiness,  and  eventually  death, 
are  the  results  of  vitiated  air  in  close,  unwholesome  dwellings. 

II. —  Ventilate  your  houses.  Always  have  a  draught  of  heaven's 
fresh  air  blowing  through  them,  except  at  night.  JSeJ-rooms  often 
never  ventilated  in  cottages,  and  the  fire-place  closed  up  as  well  as 
chimney  ;  a  terrible  error,  cause  of  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  etc.  Always 
keep  the  flue  of  the  chimney  in  bed-room  open,  and  the  window  all 
day.  All  windows  should  open  from  the  top,  and  be  opened  at 
least  once  a  day  whatever  the  weather. 

III. — Plants  in  closed  up  rooms,  unused  parlours,  a  mistake.  A 
fire  in  an  open  fire-place  a  capital  ventilator.  Fresh  air  more 
important  than  food.  The  effects  of  bad  air  very  subtle,  and  on 
that  account  extremely  dangerous.  Country  villages  often  suffer 
from  epidemics,  although  outwardly  they  ap|)ear  healthy  and  well- 
drained.  But  the  fact  is,  people  are  not  cai^ful  about  their  drains, 
and  the  fatal  miasma  of  an  old  unsuspected  dnin  has  been  known 
to  poison  one  family  after  another  in  the  same  house  in  succession. 
We  also  breathe  through  the  skin,  which  should  always  be  kept 
clean  by  frequent  bathing  in  cold  water,  and  rubbing  with  a  rough 
towel.  The  pores  of  the  skin  are  thus  kept  open  fcr  the  passage 
of  air. 

IV. — Medical  help  often  necessary  and  expense  incurred  simply 
because  ordinary  precautions  are  not  taken  to  keep  the  home  well 
ventilated.     Beware  of  a  foolish  dread  of  fresh  air. 
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No.  95.— .fooB  aiiO  flifMb, 

(Hoi  >>  ) 

I. — Care  of  the  body  a  sacrtd  duty.  What  we  eat,  wear,  how  we 
live  very  important  questions.  Care  of  bofly  a  duty  as  well  as  caf« 
for  the  soul.  In  our  work  wc  make  use  of  the  body.  The  instru- 
ment must  be  kept  in  order,  and  in  a  condition  suited  to  perform 
its  various  functions.  Imperfect  health  subjects  us  to  ninny 
temptations.  Food  and  drink  help  or  hinder  the  action  of  the 
body.  Flesh  meat  not  desirable  more  than  onct  a  ilay.  Oatmeal, 
maize,  and  other  foods  of  the  kind  abundantly  supply  the  place  of 
meat,  and  are  less  expensive.  Variety  necessary,  cooking  in 
a  different  way  desirable  Monotony  in  diet  to  be  avoided, 
especially  for  young  people.  Eatiitt:;:  some  food  to  be  taken  before 
work.  The  bulk  should  be  taken  at  breakfast  or  dinner,  lea 
dinners  not  good.  Ktgularity  as  to  time  and  quantity  important. 
{App.  24.) 

II. — Cooking.  More  skill  required  for  cooking  vegetable  food 
than  animal  food,  flesh  being  more  nutritious  eaten  raw  than  when 
cooked,  but  less  digestil)le.  Overcooking  spoils  animal  food. 
Cook  slowly. 

III.— Drink.  Quarter  of  pound  of  oatmeal  well  boiled  in  two 
or  three  quarts  of  water,  with  ounce  or  ounce  and  half  of  sugar 
added,  best  drink  for  heavy  work.  {Dr.  Russell.)  Beer  or  alcoholic 
drinks  to  be  altogether  avoided  by  growing  persons.  Best  Stimulant 
for  fatigue  is  Liebig's  essence  of  beef,  strong  tea  or  coffee  comes 
next.  Spirits  useless  where  work  has  to  be  done  or  cold  endured. 
{See  Arctic  Exploration  Experiences.) 

IV. — For  Youth  the  meals  should  be  four  or  five  times  in  the  day. 
The  food  abundant  but  plain,  and  without  stimulants  or  spices. 
Factory  children  known  to  grow  (between  13  and  16  years  of  age) 
four  times  as  fast  on  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper  as  on  tea  and 
coffee.  Food  and  drink  are  frequently  given  to  children  too  hot, 
and  this  damages  the  teeth.  Adult  Life.  Twice  as  much  food 
for  very  hard  work  as  for  complete  idleness.  One-and-a-half  for 
ordinary  work.  Three  meals  a  day,  and  for  some  persons  two 
sufficient.  Old  age.  Food  very  digestible,  small  in  quantity. 
Spare,  but  good. 
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No.  96.— Wai)at  tot  are,  anB  toi)at  tot  mtai)t  bt. 

I  —We  arc  none  of  us  what  we  might  be,  what  we  ought  to  be, 
what,  by  the  help  of  God,  we  may  yet  become.  Idle  contentm«!nt 
paralyses  the  will  and  checks  healthy  effort  after  improvement. 
Energy  and  struggle  the  natural  condition  of  the  man  who  realizes 
the  fact  that  difficulties  are  made  to  be  overcome.  There  are 
cumphs  waiting  to  be  achieved  m  every  branch  of  life,  waiting  for 
you  or  me  to  achieve  them.  In  art,  literature,  science,  we  are  yet 
upon  the  borderland  of  knowledge,  we  have  but  touched  the  fringe 
of  outer  garments  which  hide  the  great  secrets  of  nature  at  present 
from  our  view.  We  know  little  more  than  our  own  intense  ignor- 
ance. Lord  Palmerston,  at  70,  told  the  students  of  a  Scottish 
University  that  he  was  yet  a  learner.  To  think  we  know,  fatal  to 
all  further  progress.  "To  strive  for  the  mastery"  >«  the  glorious 
prerogative  of  every  human  soul  in  things  physical  and  intellectual, 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  a  higher  import  and  significance. 

11  -.The  measure  of  effort  is  the  measure  of  success.  The  forces 
of  the  world  are  placed  before  us  to  test  our  faith  and  perseverance 
and  sustaining  power.  The  true  ""^"  "^^"  J^"°7/^'^"'f '  , ,, 
cannot "  is  not  in  his  vocabulary.  He  rises,  undaunted  by  his  fall, 
to  new  efforts  with  fresh  courage. 

•  HI  —Life  is  worth  living  if  it  is  a  triumph  over  obstacles,  but 
not  if 'it  is  a  constant  capitulation  to  circumstances.  Circumstances 
stepping  stones  to  triumph  (Columbus,  Palissy  Livingstone, 
Stephenson).  Power  must  come  from  -thin  "  Opportun^y  « 
always  golden  and  beautiful."  It  is  the  use  that  it  is  put  to  that  is 
imnerfect  All  good,-cell  it  out  one  to  another,  fellow  men,- 
Zst  ome  from  within  you,  not  be  received  as  a  dole  from  without 
r.  Do  not  say  of  misfortune,  "It  is  God's  will,"  of  privation 
"It  is  God's  act,"  when  it  is  chiefly  the  result  of  your  own  abject 
grovelling  with  your  face  to  the  earth. 

TV -Make  "Life"  a  grand  thing,  a  success  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned.  Prove  to  men  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  live  by 
accepting  the  call  of  destiny  and  livini?  up  to  it. 
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No.  97.— BCoftacco,  ®ptum,  tU. 
I, — The  unive.  sal  testimony  oi  the  medical  profession  as  to  the 
abuse  of  the  use  of  stimulants  and  tobacco.  The  growth  of  these 
habits  among  the  young  often  due  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
real  effects  of  excess  upon  the  bodily  and  mental  faculties  of  the 
human  system.  The  body  a  very  delicate  organization,  seldom 
found  in  a  really  perfectly  healthy  condition.  Take  any  group  of 
persons  we  meet  in  a  London  thoroughfare,  they  carry  the  marks  of 
weakness,  of  disease,  of  want  of  real  physical  tone  and  vigour  in 
the  gait,  face,  carriage  of  the  body.  A  great  deal  of  ill  health  is 
due  to  youthful  excess  and  abuse  of  excitants  and  stimulants. 
Subject  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration. 

11. — Tobacco  leaf  of  American  plant.  First  used  in  this  country 
in  sixteenth  century,  now  used  very  largely  and  increasingly 
amongst  the  young,  in  some  countries,  of  both  sexes.  No  good 
reason  given  by  those  who  indulge  in  tobacco  to  excess  for  their 
conduct  in  so  doing.  The  personal  and  physical  results  very  un- 
pleasant. ..The  fact  is,  the  habit  fastens  upon  the  victim,  till  it 
masters  him  completely.  Abuse  of  any  practice  inevitably  produces 
injury.  A  celebrated  French  doctor  {Dxaisne)  says  that  smoking 
amongst  the  young  is  incontestibly  injurious.  He  found,  by  care- 
ful observation,  that  it  quickly  produced  dyspepsia,  sluggishness  of 
intelligence,  and  deterioration  of  the  blood,  or  ancema.  Deterrent 
discipline  ought  to  be  used,  therefore,  both  by  parents  and  guardians 
of  youth  in  our  public  institutions  in  this  matter.  Women  are 
especially  susceptible  to  the  bad  effects  of  tobacco. 

III,_Medical  testimony  declares  that  tobacco  or  opium  injures : 

{a)  The  nervous  system  (headache,  sleeplessness,  tremours  in 
arms  and  legs,  depression.)  {b)  The  circulation  (palpitation,  giddi- 
ness, irregularity  of  pulse.)  {c)  Respiration  (breathlessness,  bad 
"  wind,"  and  smoker's  "  sore  throat.")  {d)  Digestion  (loss  of  appe 
tite,  heart-burn,  sickness,  and  a  foul  tongue.)  {e)  Eyes  (sore 
or  inflamed  lids,  sometimes  blindness.)  (/)  Nutrition  (paleness  or 
sallowness  efface,  bad  quality  of  blood.) 

IV. — A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  one  of  the  first  necessities 
of  a  useful  and  happy  life.  Habits  which  induce  weakness,  or 
feebleness  of  body,  which  repress  the  natural  energies  of  the 
physical  nature  are  to  be  overcome  and  cast  off  by  every  effort. 
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No.  98.— Moman :  I)tr  l^Utt  anil  WRorik  <a  l«f«. 

j._The  true  dignity  of  womanhood.  The  helpmeet  of  the  man, 
the  trainer  and  nurse  of  all  the  future  men  and  women  of  the  land. 
She  holds  two  destinies  in  her  keeping,  that  of  the  present,  and  the 
future.  She  is  by  nature  tender,  hopeful,  patient,  generous,  to  a 
fault,  capable  of  noble  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  for  those  she  loves, 
of  heroic  enterprises  for  the  mere  love  of  doing  good.  (Mrs.  Fry, 
F.  Nightingale,  Grace  Darling,  &c.)  The  strength  of  the  race,  a 
home  is  what  the  mother  is,  a  country  is  what  its  women  are. 
Women  give  the  to.ie  to  society.  An  old  philosopher  said,  "  Tell 
me  the  character  of  the  mothers,  and  sisters,  and  daughters,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  the  men  are  like."    {-^J>/>-  10.) 

II.— The  personal  influence  of  women  very  great  for  good  or  evil 
No  words  can  estimate  the  far-reaching  power  of  a  good  woman, 
or  describe  the  frightful  misery  which  a  bad  women  can  bring  on 
all  about  her.  She  is  the  centre  of  the  domestic  life,  the  sun  of  the 
home  circle,  when  she  falls  all  falls  with  her,  when  her  light  goes 
out  or  becomes  dim,  how  terrible  is  the  darkness  which  envelopes 
the  home.  The  feminine  influence  stronger  in  the  world  than  we 
might  on  first  thoughts  imagine.     {App.  4,  76.) 

III. —  Women  have  a  special  place  and  work  in  life.  To  encourage 
and  incite  to  loftiness  of  thought,  to  soothe  and  cherish  the 
afflicted,  the  poor,  the  unhappy.  To  purify  the  atmosphere  of 
social  life  by  their  influence  and  presence.  To  be  the  handmaidens 
of  piety,  sobriety,  truthfulness,  honour,  sincerity  and  charity. 

IV,— With  such  a  womanhood,  no  state  need  fear  for  its  future. 
The  woman  has  peculiar  duties  to  discharge  in  reference  to  the 
training  of  our  youth.  First  principles  and  early  impressions  are 
everything.  These  are  generally  imparted  by  the  mothers  and 
si  iters  of  our  sons  and  brothers.  What  an  exalted  mission,  then, 
is  theirs.     {App.  83.)  . 
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No.  99. — fRtn  toibo  ibabe  %ttt  tlftit  {SUtk. 

I. — T/te  world  is  full  of  extremes,  successes  and  failures,  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Men  with  mighty  resources  of  culture,  wealth,  honour, 
physical  power,  falling  before  circumstances  like  oats  fall  with  a 
terrible  crash  before  the  winter  storm.  Vast  intellects  led  captive 
by  the  invisible  thread  of  some  evil  habit,  the  promise  of  a  life  in  a 
moment  and  for  ever  destroyed  through  some  giving  way  at  a 
critical  moment  to  lust  or  covetousness.  But  again  there  are  those 
(and  many  of  them)  who  have  turned  the  tables  on  the  world  with 
a  delightful  vengeance,  who  with  slender  gifts,  modest  endowments, 
but  mighty  hearts,  have  risen  step  by  step  from  the  gutter  to  the 
Senate,  from  the  loom  to  the  counting-house,  from  the  depths  of 
obscurity  to  the  heights  of  popularity.  But  these  are  men  who 
liave  ever  advocated  the  force  of  virtue  as  opposed  to  the  wasting 
inutility  of  vice,  the  reverence  due  to  conscience  as  opposed  to 
mere  sense,  the  blessedness  of  sympathy  as  against  self-interest,  the 
dignity  of  the  man  in  us  above  the  mere  intellectual  animal.  (App.  46.) 

II. — Self-Sacrifice  the  secret  of  success  in  life.  Labour,  diligence, 
careful  self-control,  indefatigable  perseverance.  The  military  hero, 
the  statesman  whose  voice  rules  continents,  the  man  of  science, 
the  inventor,  the  successful  man  of  commerce,  all  tell  us  that  labour 
has  been  the  secret  of  their  success.  If  nature  or  knowledge 
succumbs  it  is  to  the  attacks  of  the  untiring,  to  the  assaults  of  men 
who  will  not  be  denied.    (App.  15,  36.) 

III. — Take  the  life  of  some  of  our  great  men,  e.g.,  Beaconsfield, 
Titus  Salt,  Bessemer,  Josiah  Mason,  and  we  see  the  same  lesson 
taught  in  our  tim^s  as  in  the  days  before  us.  Mountains  are  not 
tunnelled,  or  cables  laid  across  the  trackless  ocean,  or  states  built 
up  and  consolidated,  and  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
secured  for  ever,  by  the  feeble,  the  irresolute,  the  wavering,  the 
otiose,  but  by  the  valiant,  the  keen-visioned,  the  undaunted  men 
who  are  determined  to  make  their  lives  a  power  and  an  influence 
upon  their  day  and  generatioa  They  have  realized  the  fact  that 
there  is  power  in  the  human  will  to  improve  this  world's  resources, 
and  to  bless  mankind.  That  the  world  is  given  to  man  to  be  the 
field  upon  which  he  is  to  fight,  with  certain  hope  of  substantial 
victory. 
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No.  loo.— Court<I){p  anV  iHamasr. 

I.— Old-fashioned  words  and  a  very  old-fashioned  sublet.  But 
who  can  estimate  the  importance  of  these  two  matters  to  the  state, 
the  Church,  the  people  themselves.  Marriage  the  highest  union  of 
two  human  souls.  It  may  be  loveless,  joyless,  and  soulless,  but  its 
bonds  once  taken  can  never  be  unclasped,  its  obligations  are  to  the 
end  of  time.  Mothers  seek  a  "good  position"  for  their  daughters, 
but,  alas !  it  matters  not  too  often  whether  the  man  is  good  to  whom 
they  gave  their  child.  He  may  be  a  gilded  cheat,  a  liar,  a  wine  vat, 
or  a  perfect  incarnation  of  impurity.  Gold  wins,  and  the  soul, 
perchance,  of  the  child  is  sold  as  truly  as  if  she  were  bartered  in 
the  market-place. 

\\,—A  true  wife  is  her  husband's  second  self  in  thought,  and 
sympathy,  and  action.  There  are  wives  who  are  the  "sunshine" 
of  their  husband's  homes,  the  loadstones  that  keep  the  man  cheer- 
fully to  duty,  and  grinding,  wearing  toil,  the  "magnets "  that  daily 
draw  him  away  from  the  world  to  his  own  sweet  home.  To  have 
the  married  lives  of  our  people  a  "success"  is  to  ensure  a  happy 
future  for  our  people  here  and  for  ever.  There  is  a  domestic  hierarchy 
in  which  the  faithful  wife  is  the  true  high  priestess.  How  then  is  the 
blessing  of  true  marriage  to  be  secured  for  our  children.  (App.  68.) 

III.— The  spring  must  be  pure  if  the  stream  is  to  be  bright  and 
full  of  joy  songs.  Parents  see  to  the  character  of  those  who 
seek  your  children  in  marriage.  Ask  no  questions  as  to  balances 
at  the  bank,  or  the  number  of  square  acres  the  suitor  holds  who 
asks  you  for  the  treasures  of  your  home,  the  ewe  lambs  out  of  your 
bosom.  The  peace,  the  life-long  joy  of  your  child  are  at  stake. 
Not  only  the  roses  on  her  cheek,  and  the  smile  of  her  lips,  but 
the  sunshine  of  her  soul  are  in  peril,  it  is  for  you  to  decide,  and  rise 
up,  and  say,  "  Yes  "  or  "  no  "  in  the  name  of  God.  Sacrifice  your 
own  flesh  and  blood  on  the  altar  of  caste,  and  what  are  you  better 
than  those  who  passed  their  sons  and  daughters  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch  ?  • 

IV.— /*  he  honest,  sober,  laborious  f  Ask  this  pf  all  about  you, 
ask  it  of  him  himself.  If  the  reply  is  "Yes,"  ask  no  more,  you 
have  done  your  duty,  but  if  you  do  less  than  this,  the  blood  of  your 
children  will  cry  from  the  ground  with  a  more  relentless  cry  than 
that  of  Abel. 
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No.  loi.— JPuritjf. 
I._"  Sir  Galahad  had  the  strength  of  ten,  because  his  heart  was 
pure"  (Tennyson)— z  beautiful  text.  Man  can  be  pure,  and  if  he 
is  pure,  he  is  strong  with  a  superhuman  strength.  Purity  the 
destiny  of  the  race,  its  perfect  condition,  the  mental  grasping  and 
keeping  under  of  the  sensual.  The  higher  controlling  the  lower 
nature :  this  is  the  Divine  sequence  of  things.  The  great  incentives 
to  purity  are  :  (i.)  The  Divine  Authorship  of  the  body,  (ii.)  The 
laws  of  nature  which  demand  circumspection  m  life,  (iii.)  The 
super-induced  laws  of  society,  which  must  not  be  lightly  set  aside. 
Lust  is  enfeebling,  it  is  intellectual  suicide,  it  warps  the  judgment, 
kindles  unholy  fires  in  the  soul,  lets  loose  unclean  desires,  and 
envelopes  the  judgment  and  senses  in  a  stagnant  unwholesome  mist, 
through  which  the  soul  in  vain  seeks  its  way  to  peace  and  to  God. 
Innocence  a  source  of  strength,  physical,  moral,  spiritual. 

II.— Feebleness  the  curse  of  the  age.  Physical,  moral,  spiritual 
inefficiency  and  impotency,  the  results  of  a  corrupt  state  of  manners, 
of  an  unholy  rebellion  of  the  flesh  against  the  sweet  yoke  of  the 
spiritual  man.  Society  is  honey-combed  with  unclean  vice,  which 
withers  and  scorches  and  saps  the  strength  of  our  youth,  but  we 
accept  the  challenge,  and  go  forth  to  the  combat  with  the  power  of 
conscious  victory.  The  struggle  must  be  waged  to  the  death,  for 
the  lives  of  our  sons  and  daughters,  the  peace  of  home,  the 
prospect  of  an  Bid  age  of  honour,  devoid  of  remorse— these  things 
are  in  the  issue.  Let  us  preach  then  with  trumpet-tongue  the  old 
Pauline  "  Gospel  of  the  body."    (Rom.  xii.  i.) 

III. — There  is  hope  yet  for  the  future.  All  that  is  needed  is  an 
advance  on  this  question  all  along  the  line,  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
unmitigated  terrors  of  vice  as  a  social  leprosy  which  destroys  the 
pride  and  manhood  of  our  people.  The  people  will  yet  love  purity 
and  manly  strength  for  their  own  sakes. 

IV.— In  the  strength  of  God.  This  matter  must  only  be  touched 
by  the  soul  enveloped  in  the  armour,  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Divine  Presence.  It  must  be  dealt  with  before  the  face  of 
God,  lest  they  who  seek  to  destroy  this  venomous  and  monstrous 
iniquity  be  themselves  taken  captive  and  destroyed  by  it. 
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No.  102.— (bttifitiUys  Subject*  for  aMrrtf<t<, 

(General.) 

I. — BiografiAica/: — Shakespeare,  Milton,  Chaucer,  Burns,  Dickens, 
Bunyan,  Cromwell,  Nelson,  Tennyson,  Luther,  Alfred  the  Great, 
Rowland  Hill,  Livingstone,  Bishop  Patteson,  Prince  Leopold. 

n.—^/V/mV^/:— History  of  Bible,  Julius  Caesar.  Magna  Charta, 
The  Reformation,  The  Discovery  of  America,  The  Extension  of  our 
Colonial  Empire,  African  Discovery,  India,  The  French  Revolution, 
France  and  the  Napoleons. 

,  i  ' 

III.— .Sr/V////^-:— Electricity,  Photography,  Astronomy  and  its 
Uses,  Animal  Magnetism,  The  Law  of  Gravitation,  Plain  Facts 
about  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body  (See  Publication!!  of  the 
S.  John's  Ambulance  Society),  What  to  do  in  cases  of  Drowning, 
The  Laws  of  Sanitation. 

V7.— Mechanics :— The  History  of  the  Steam  Engine,  The  Electric 
Telegraph,  Railways,  Gas,  The  Electric  Light,  Navigation,  Manufac- 
tures, Cotton  (.\tanchester),  Iron  (Birmingham),  Wool  (Bradford 
and  Leeds),  Mining,  Shipbuilding,  Printing,  The  Telescope,  Mariner's 
Compass. 

V — The  Volcanoes  of  the  World  (their  position,  peculiarities, 

stories,  legends,  etc.) 


The  great  Rivers 

The  Mountain  Ranges 

The  Lakes 

The  Oceans 

The  famous  Capitals 
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"^l-— Religious  :—ThQ  famous  men  of  Scripture,  The  famous 
women  of  Scripture,  The  famous  children  of  Scripture:  with 
lessons  from  their  lives  (a  very  useful  scheme  for  Sunday  School 
afternoon  addresses). 

Mil.— Famous  Artists :— Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  de  Vinci, 
Holman  Hunt,  wi.h  an  account  of  their  most  famous  pictures  and 

works. 
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VIIT. — Famous  Musicians'. — Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn.     {See  Great  Tone  Poets,  Bentley.) 

IX. — Famous  Men  of  all  times : — Stephenson,  Watt,  Davy,  Sir 
J.  Franklin,  Wellington,  George  Moore,  Lord  Shaftesbury  (the 
Factory  Acts),  Frank  Buckland,  Waterton,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Whewell, 
Elihu  Burritt. 

X. — Modern   Geographical  Discovery  : — Africa,   Australia,   Nc\7 
Guinea,  The  Arctic  Regions. 
Books  to  read  for  these  Lectures  : — 

i.     Biographical  Series  :  Wasd,  Lock  and  Co. 

ii.     Green's  History  of  English  People. 

iii.     Educational  Works  by  Murray  :  Chambers  and  Co. 

iv.    Series  by  John  Heywood  and  Co.  Also  Cassell's  Popular 

Educator. 
V.     Page's  Physical  Geography, 
vi.    The  Bible, 
vii.     Encyclo.  Britt. 

viii.     The  Great  Tone  Poets  :  Crowest :  Bentley  and  Son. 
ix.     Smiles'  Series.     Self  Help,  &c. 
X.    The  Works  of    Livingstone,   Sir  S.   Baker,   Stanley 
C.  Markham,  Sir  G.  Nares,  etc. 
These  subjects  may  also  form  the  basis  of  a  scheme  for  a  series 
of  papers  by  the  members  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  or  an  Adult 
Class.     If  the  subjects  are  distributed  amongst  the  members  in 
good  time,  a  weekly  paper,  with  useful  discussion  upon  it,  can  thus 
be  secured  throughout  the  winter.    The  compiler  suggests  this  idea 
to  the  parochial  clergy  in  want  of  a  gathering  point  for  the  youth 
of  their  congregations  during  the  dark  nights,  as  one,  at  least, 
worth  consideration  as  a  useful  alternative  to  the  constant  round  of 
mere  inane  amusement  which  prevails  in  so  many  town  and  country 
parishes  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.     These  courses  have  been  in 
most  cases  tested  practically,  and  found  to  be  useful  as  securing  a 
settled  "syllabus"  from  which  each  person  may  choose  his  own 
subject  if  he  prefers  to  do  so. 
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Eppeiitiix. 


The  United  Kingdom  spends  /n.ooo  every  hoar,  or  ;f  136,000,000  every 
ye.ir  in  strong  drink:  wliilst  only  /i, 000,000  is  raised  by  all  the  Missionary 
Societies  of  the  countries  together  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts. 

The  decline  in  the  Wine  Duties  has  continued  since  1876.  A  remarkable 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  revenue  from  Tea  and  Coffee.  The  amount 
was  seven  times  more  in  1883  than  in  1882.  Cocoa  shows  an  increase  of  ntne 
per  cent,  on  last  year,  and  an  increase  of  thirty-two  per  cent,  upon  the  duty 
nine  years  ago. 

A  soul  passes  into  eternity  at  every  tick  of  the  clock. 

When  you  wish  to  catch  birds  you  do  not  throw  stones  at  them.  So  if  you 
wish  to  gain  men  over  to  your  opinions  speak  kindly  to  them,  and  do  not 
abuse  them. 

n. 

The  white  foam  dashed  over  the  gallant  ship,  Wasliiiigton.  as  she  sped  her 
way  across  the  Atlantic,  looking  beautiful  as  the  swan,  when  the  breeze 
ruffles  his  white-feathered  bosom  as  he  sits  on  the  water.  During  the  day 
there  had  been  a  heavy  gale,  and  now,  while  night  wore  away,  and  all  were 
asleep  save  those  on  the  watch,  regardless  of  the  boisterous  waves  over  which 
they  passed,  the  Captain  dreamed,  and  this  was  what  he  dreamed,  as  he 
afterwards  told  the  story. 

"  I  thought."  said  he.  '•  that  during  the  gale  the  ship  drifted  on  to  a  rock 

and  was  wrecked. 

"  When  the  vessel,  full  of  water,  began  to  sink,  I  thought  that  nearly  every 
one  of  the  passengers  entreated  me  to  save  them,  which  I  felt  myself  unable 
to  do.  One  fair  young  girl  of  nineteen,  with  streaming  tresses,  and  a  fa.ter- 
ing  voice,  said,  as  she  clung  to  my  arm.  '  Captain,  let  me  die  with  you.  When 
he  was  alive  you  were  my  father's  dearest  friend.  I  do  as  he  would  wish  in 
resigningmyself  to  your  sad  fate.'  ,  .  .     . 

"An  old  man.  with  long  white  hair,  besought  me.  for  the  sake  of  his  dear 
Mary,  to  save  him  from  the  jaws  of  death,  adding.  '  My  seven  children  will 
be  fatherless,  with  neither  home  or  friends.' 

"But what  appalled  me  most  was  the  conduct  of  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-five.  He  said  that  'the  devil  had  sent  my  ship  to  bnng  him  to 
eternal  destruction,  and  that  I.  as  his  agent,  only  laughed  at  bis  calamity. 
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He  owned  that  he  had  lived  a  desperate  life,  and  wai  then  fleeing  from  the 
han.l  of  juiticc.  Hit  father  nn.l  mother  had  died  brok.;n-hearted  on  account 
of  hii  degradation  and  ruin  ;  but  he  had  an  only  liiter,  whoM  lait  wordt  to 
him  before  leaving  Englami  were,    '  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out ' 

•  Truly,'  naid  he,  •  the  Almighty  ii  too  powerful  for  me,  I  cannot  escape  his 
wrath'  ' 

"  I  had  a  large  and  costly  cargo,  besides  many  passengers.    The  ship  for 

•  while  climbed  up  the  high  waves,  and  then  plunged  down,  rolling  finely, 
before  she  sprang  a  leak  by  striking  on  the  rock.  The  two  pumps  wer^ 
worked  incessantly,  but  the  water  came  in  faster  than  the  men  could  pump  it 
out.  She  filled  with  water,  and  then  went  down  under  the  dark  blue  waters 
of  the  ocean.  Every  one  perished.  I,  with  my  friends  daughter  clinging  to 
me  in  her  death  agony.  What  seemed  to  impress  me  chiefly  was,  that  all  on 
board,  when  death  stared  them  in  the  face,  expressed  themselves  to  be  unpre- 
pared  to  meet  him.  And  ytl,  thought  I,  are  not  all  mankind  hastening  rapidly 
to  their  end,  and  warned  and  entreated  by  Almighty  God  to  '  prepare'  to  meet 
Him  ?  As  none  know  whtn  or  how  they  shall  die,  should  not  all  be  in  expec- 
tation of  the  summons,  and  willing  to  go  to  their  heavenly  home  by  any  path 
God  may  appoint  ?  For  we  know  that  death  is  the  •  king  of  terrors.'  whether 
he  appear  in  the  mantle  of  fire  or  water-accident  or  disease.  While  thus 
dreaming  and  reflecting  I  awoke,  and  found  myself  in  my  snug  berth,  and 
my  ship  still  holding  on  her  way  towards  the  destined  shore. 

"  Devoutly  did  I  thank  God  that  this  was  only  a  dream,  and  sincerely  did 
1  resolve,  in  His  strength,  to  live  every  day  in  readiness  for  the  great  change." 

in. 

The  first  suffering  of  the  drunkard  is  in  the  loss  of  his  good  name.  God 
has  so  arranged  it  that  no  man  ever  loses  his  good  name  except  through  his 
own  act.  All  the  hatred  of  men  and  all  the  assaults  of  devils  cannot  destroy 
a  mans  good  name  if  he  really  maintains  his  integrity.  If  a  man  is  honest 
and  pure,  and  a  Christian,  God  looks  after  him.  Although  he  may  be  bom- 
barded for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  his  inteerity  is  nrver  lost,  and  his  good 
name  is  never  sacrificed.  No  force  on  earth  or  in  hell  can  capture  such  a 
Gibraltar.  But  when  it  is  said  of  a  man,  "  He  drinks."  and  it  can  be  proved, 
then  what  store  wants  him  for  a  clerk  ?  what  Church  wants  him  for  a  mem- 
ber? Who  will  trust  him?  What  dying  man  would  appoint  him  his 
executor?  He  may  have  been  forty  years  in  building  up  his  reputation,  it 
goes  down.  Letters  of  recommendation,  the  backing  up  of  business  firms,  a 
brilliant  ancestry,  cannot  save  him.  The  worid  shies  off  Why  ?  It  is 
whispered  all  through  the  community:  "He  drinks  I  he  drinks  I"  That 
blasts  htm.  When  a  young  man  loses  his  reputation  for  sobriety  he  might 
as  well  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  There  are  young  men  here  who  have 
their  good  name  as  their  only  capital.  Your  father  started  you  out  in  city 
iife.    He  could  only  give  you  an  education.    He  gave  you  no  means.    He 
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started  you,  however,  um^er  Christian  influences.  You  have  come  to  man- 
hood ;  never  touch  the  rAirsed  cup,  flee  from  evil  companions,  keep  hard  by 
thy  mother's  God  and  y  ju  will  bo  safe. 

IV. 

She  would  never  havn  it  done.  Ministering  to  father  and  mother,  cherish- 
inK  her  husband,  nourishing  and  training  her  children— no  true  woman  wants 
to  see  her  work  done.  But  because  it  is  never  done  she  needs  resting  times. 
Every  night  the  heavy  truck  is  turned  up,  the  wheel-horse  is  put  info  the 
stable,  and  labour  and  care  are  dismissed  till  the  morrow.  The  shafts  of  the 
household  van  rannot  be  turned  up  at  night,  and  the  tired  house-mother 
cannot  go  into  a  quiet  stall  for  repose.  She  goes  to  sleep  to-night  feeling  the 
pressure  of  to-morrow.  She  must  have  had  "  an  eye  "  over  all  until  every  one 
was  in  bed,  and  must  keep  an  eye  ready  to  open  at  any  moment  to  answer  the 
need  of  children,  and  open  both  eyes  bright  and  early  to  see  the  machinery 
well  started  for  the  new  day  There  is  never  any  time  that  seems  convenient 
for  the  mother  of  little  children  to  leave  home  for  a  day  ;  but  with  a  kindly 
help  from  her  husband,  and  a  little  resolution  of  her  own,  she  may  go,  and  be 
JO  much  the  better  for  it  that  the  benefit  will  overflow  from  her  into  the  whole 
household.  She  will  bring  home  some  new  idea,  and  will  work  with  tli'i 
enthusiasm  that  comes  from  a  fresh  start.  One  word  for  the  older  sister, 
who  makes  the  salad  lOr  lunch  and  the  dessert  for  dinner,  who  takes  the 
position  of  the  wheel-horse  quite  cheerfully,  while  the  young  sisters  make 
themselves  beautiful  and  entertaining,  and,  one  after  another,  find  "  one  tru^ 
heart  "  apiece  to  love  them,  and  leave  the  maiden  to  grow  into  an  old  maul. 
However  willing  her  sacrifice,  it  is  one;  and  nothing  but  the  devoted  love 
and  gratitude  of  the  households  whose  firei  the  has  helped  to  kindle  will 
reward  her  for  what  she  has  given 

V. 

Christ,  as  He  tndned  peopla,  had  to  become  man.  If  we  will  train  children. 
•wc  must  become  children  with  them. 

The  true  past  departs  not.  nothing  that  was  worthy  in  the  past  departs,— 
no  truth  or  goodness  realised  by  man  ever  dies,  or  can  die ;  but  all  is  still 
here,  and  recognised  or  not  lives  and  works  through  endlws  changes. 

VL 

As  the  boy  begins,  so  will  the  man  end.  The  lad  who  speaks  with  affecta- 
tion, and  minces  foreign  tongues  that  he  does  not  understand,  at  school,  will 
b6  a  weak  chromo  in  character  all  his  life;  the  boy  who  cheats  his  teacher 
into  thinking  him  devout  at  chapel,  will  be  the  man  who  will  make  religion  a 
trade,  and  bring  Christianity  into  contempt ;  and  the  boy  who  wins  the  high- 
est average  by  stealing  hit  examination  papers  will  figure  some  day  as  a 
tricky  politician. 
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The  lad  who,  whether  rich  or  poor,  dull  or  clever,  looks  you  straight  in  the 
eyes,  and  keeps  his  answer  inside  the  truth,  already  counts  friends  who  i?ill 
last  his  life,  and  holds  a  capiial  which  will  bring  him  in  a  surer  interest  than 
money.  Then  get  to  the  bottom  of  things.  You  see  how  it  h  already  as  to 
that.  It  was  the  student  who  was  ground'id  in  the  grammar  who  took  the 
Latin  prize  ;  it  was  that  slow,  steady  drudge,  who  practised  firing  every  day 
last  winter  that  bagged  the  most  game  in  the  mountain  ;  it  is  the  clerk  who 
studies  the  speciality  of  the  house  in  off-hours  who  is  promoted.  Your 
brilliant,  happy-go-lucky,  hit  or  miss  fellow,  usually  turns  out  of  the  dead 
weight  of  the  family  at  forty-five.  Don't  take  anything  for  granted  ;  get  to 
the  bottom  of  things.    Neither  be  a  sham  yourself  nor  be  fooled  by  shams. 


VII. 

He  stood  behind  the  counter  in  New  York,  selling  silks  to  a  lady,  and  he 
said,  before  the  sale  was  consummated,  "  I  see  there  is  a  flaw  in  that  silk." 
The  lady  recognised  it,  and  the  sale  was  not  consummated.  The  head  mau 
of  the  firm  saw  the  interview,  and  he  wrote  home  to  the  father  of  the  young 
man,  living  in  the  country,  saying,  "  Dear  Sir,  Come  and  take  your  boy ;  ha 
will  never  make  a  merchant."  The  father  came  down  from  the  country  heme 
in  great  consternation,  as  any  father  would,  wondering  what  his  boy  had  done. 
He  came  into  the  shop,  and  the  merchant  said  to  him,  "Why,  your  son 
pointed  out  a  flaw  in  some  silk  the  other  day,  and  spoiled  the  sale,  and  Mre 
will  never  have  that  lady,  probably,  again  for  a  customer,  and  your  son  will 
never  make  a  merchant." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  the  father.  "  I  am  proud  of  him.  I  wouldn't  for  the 
world  nave  him  another  day  under  your  influence.  John,  get  your  hat,  and 
come ;  let  us  start  at  oncfi." 

VIII. 

Dr.  Grindrod's  lectures  were  invariably  followed  by  discussions.  Indeed, 
he  invited  controversy,  and  urged  the  putting  forth  of  objections  as  a  means 
of  more  specific  elucidation.  Persons  often  rose  in  the  meeting,  some  strongly 
opposing  the  lecturer's  statements,  others  asking  for  additional  information, 
and  not  a  few  violently  assailing  what  they  conceived  to  be  weak  points. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  question  papers  were  passed  up  to  the  lecturejr, 
including  every  possible  objection,  and  seeking  in  many  cases  reasonable 
explanations.  Referring  to  this  matter,  Dr.  Grindrod  says  :—"  My  invari- 
able practice  was  to  read  them  at  once,  and  instantly  give  my  replies.  Any 
hesitation  or  doubt  exhibited  would  have  been  fatal.  A  quick  reply  inspired 
confidence.  I  am  quite  sure  that  these  friendly — now  and  then  unfriendly- 
discussions  did  much  good  in  every  way.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  plan 
might  be  adopted  at  the  present  time.  The  public  mind;  however,  now  is 
better  instructed,  and  we  have  to  engage  ia  a  warfare  rather  against  appetite 
than  ignorance." 
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Mr.  W.  Hoylo  (of  Tottington),  afur  pointing  out  the  extent  to  which 
Intemperance  is  answerable  for  crime,  immorality,  and  poverty,  said,  that 
whilst  it  was  right  to  inculcate  high  moral  teaching  amongst  the  people,  we 
ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  duty  of  making  it 
more  difficult  to  do  wrong  and  easier  to  do  right 

Mr.  James  Leigh  (Stockport),  said  the  increase  of  thrift  amongst  the 
working  classes  was  very  real,  one  illustration  of  which  was  seen  in  their 
dress.  The  factory  girl  could  now  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  lady  of  a 
mansion  on  the  Sunday  so  far  as  their  dress  was  concerned.  Another  satis- 
factory proof  of  his  increased  thrift  was  found  in  the  greatly-decreased 
absence  from  work  on  Monday  mornings  through  drunkenness,  scarcely  ever 
a  case  of  that  kind  occurring  now  in  the  works  with  which  he  is  connected, 
although  they  employ  a  very  large  number. 

Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  (the  chairman)  thought  the  paper  showed  that, 
as  regards  the  grosser  offences,  we  did  not  seem  to  have  made  progress  in  all 
directions.  The  offences  which  gather  round  drunkenness  did  not  seem  to 
have  diminished  at  all,  and  this  struck  him  as  being  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
If  we  could  do  away  with  drunkenness,  and  put  aside  the  causes  of  it, 
marching  all  the  while  in  unison  with  public  sentiment,  we  should  have  done 
infinitely  more  for  the  preservation  and  progress  of  society  than  by  any  o'ther 
means  we  could  adopt.  (Con/,  at  Stockport.) 


In  1874  I  went  to  Japan,  where  I  remained  seven  years,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  was  during  those  seven  years  that  the  dreadful  change  came  over 
England  that  we  now  observe.  When  I  returned  from  Japan  in  1881,  the 
change  in  our  country  in  many  ways  was  perceptible,  but  particularly  was  it 
perceptible  in  regard  to  women.  We  thought  we  did  not  see  so  many  drunken 
men  as  formerly.  My  husband,  who  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
thought  this ;  but  we  also  thought  that  the  number  of  intoxicated  women  was 
far  greater  than  we  had  ever  seen  before.  We  noticed  also,  that  in  society, 
the  number  of  women  (shall  I  say  ladies  ?)  who  were  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  intoxication  was  very  considerable.  This  we  felt  to  be  extremely 
sad  after  leaving  a  heathen  land.  In  that  land  (Japan)  I  never  saw  a  Japanese 
woman  drunk.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  Japanese  men  slightly  intoxicated, 
but  never  a  Japanese  woman.  It  was  extremely  painful  and  humiliating  to 
come  home  after  spending  one's  strength  in  trying  to  preach  to  the  heathen 
and  find  one's  dear  country  so  much  worse  in  that  respect  as  regards  Female 
Intemperance.  I  feel  that  we  mothers  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this 
question. 

XL 

A  Successful  Man's  Confession.  — Mr.  Napier  says:  "  Being  a  business 
man,  I  know  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  business  life,  and  have  noticed  that  it 
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IS  lot  by  any  ability  of  my  own  that  I  have  made  money.  When  I  was  most 
eager  to  gain,  then  I  lost  it  by  thousands  upon  thousands ;  but  when  I  was 
successful  it  was  in  the  course  of  business  that  the  Lo-.d  blessed  me  If 
prosperity  be  good  for  His  servants,  God  will  send  it  to  them,  for,  ■  the  gold 
and  the  silver  are  His ; '  ■  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof-  • 
but  He  will  never  bestow  anything  which  will  do  His  trusting  children  harm." 

XII. 

A  duel  between  two  young  surgeons  of  Paris  was  stopped  in  a  singular  way. 
They  had  a  dispute  on  some  trivial  affair,  which  resulted  in  a  challenge  and 
the  subsequent  arrangements  for  a  pistol  combat.    They  reached  the  ground 
early  in  the  morning,  with   their  seconds  and  pistols,  and  found  an  old 
woman  there,  who  held  a  youth  by  the  hand.     "  Why  are  you  here  ?  "  asked 
one  of  the  combatants,  turning  towards  the  old  woman.    "  I  heard  last  night  " 
she  said,  ■•  from  old  Pierre,  the  boatman,  that  he  had  engaged  to  bring  over 
two  young  gentlemen  this  morning,  and  I  felt  sure  there  was  going  to  be  a 
duel."     "  And  you  .ire  fond  of  such  sights,  my  good  woman  ?  "     "  No  "  she 
quickly  returned ;  "  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  dislike  them  ;  yet  I  meant  to  come 
and  see  this  one.     This  is  my  grandson  ;  his  father,  my  son  and  only  child 
fell  m  a  duel.    Young  Louis  is  hot  and  impetuous,  and  I  have  feared  he 
might  at  some  time  fall  into  the  same  error  if  he  was  not  warned ;  so  I  have 
brought  him  out  here  that  he  might  see  one  friend  shoot  another,  hoping  that 
the  scene  will  effectually  cure  him  of  all  desire  ever  to  maintain  his  honour 
at  such  fearful  expense.    You  may  go  on ;  I  will  not  trouble  you."    The  two 
surgeons  gazed  first  upon  the  old  woman,  then  at  her  fair-haired  grand-child 
and  then  upon  each  other.     ••  Shall  we  give  her  the  lesson  ? "  said  one.    "  No' 
we'll  give  her  a  better."  answered  the  other;  and  they  shook  hands  and  went 
back  to  the  city. 

XIII. 

At  a  r^^eting  of  the  Carrubber's  Close  Temperance  Society.  Edinburgh, 
an  interesting  address  was  given  by  Count  Botrinskoy.  Russia,  who  explained 
how  he  was  induced  to  renounce  the  use  of  intoxicants  as  well  as  tobacco, 
and  stated  that  within  nine  months  of  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Totai 
Abstinence  his  hand  become  as  steady,  and  his  eyesight  as  clear  as  when  he 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty. 

XIV. 

"WoKLAND."— Nowwhat  is  it  that  makes  Woeland  and  its  misery— makes  its 
inhabitants  so  numerous  and  so  wretched  ?  Of  all  the  causes  of  the  vice  and 
woe  of  the  lapsed  masses,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Intmperanu  as  the 
chief.  Other  things,  so  to  speak,  are  outside  of  men.  But  this  desire  of 
strong  drink,  and  the  horrors  that  it  breeds,  are  witljin.  Drink  causes  the 
birth  of  a  maddening  devil,  a  restless,  hungry  fiend  which  drives  to  destruc- 
tion ;  a  tyrant  which  no  supplications  can  touch,  no  entreaties  move.  It  is 
something  which  gets  into  the  veins,  mixes  with  the  blood,  and  which  becomes 
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an  iiif  ?parable  part  of  self.  It  ruins  body,  mind,  and  soul,  and  not  only,  alas  I 
in  the  case  of  the  person  whom  it  has  mastered,  but  of  all  who  are  brought 
under  that  person's  influence ;  wife  and  children — those  who  ought  to  be  most  ■ 
sacred  and  most  dear — suffering  most.  It  is  little  wonder  if  they  themselves 
take  to  the  same  evil  ways ;  if  a  poor  wife,  deprived  night  after  night  of  her 
husband's  society,  accustomed  to  be  beaten  and  kicked  when  he  returns  home 
dazed  and  drunk,  and  unable  to  obtain  from  him  at  the  week's  end  the  pittance 
of  his  waRe  which  will  keep  herself  and  her  children  alive,  should  also  in 
despair  take  to  drink — God  help  her  if  she  does :  a  drunken  man  is  bad,  but 
a  drunken  woman  is  worse — wonse  for  herself  and  for  all  those  who  are  dear 
to  her ;  but  if  she  does,  let  us,  while  we  condemn,  also  pity  her. 

XV. 

When  he  was  serving  with  his  regiment  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  see  the  men  drink  new  rum,  and  it  was  frightful  to  see  the  ravages 
which  it  caused,  and  he  (Lord  Russell)  began  to  be  a  Total  Abstainer  for  the 
sake  of  example,  and  he  could  say  he  did  not  feel  the  slightest  inconvenience 
bom  it. 

XVI. 

The  Drink  Crave. — No  one  who  has  watched  a  typical  case  of  drink 
craving  can  deny  for  a  moment  that  it  is  a  disease.  The  subject  of  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  man  of  honour  and  intelligence,  or  a  woman  of  pure  and  modest 
feelings.  At  most  times — at  any  rate,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease — the 
patient  can  act  his  part  in  life  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  the  respect  of 
his  fellow-men.  He  may  even  be  a  Total  Abstainer  from  alcohol.  But  the 
paroxysm  of  the  disease  comes  on,  and  everj'thing  is  made  to  bow  to  its 
imperious  necessities.  The  wholt  will  is  dominated  over  and  tyrannized  by  a 
single  longing,  which  for  a  time  becomes  its  sole  motive  power.  Nothing  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  gratification.  Honour,  modesty,  virtue, 
the  teachings  of  experience,  and  the  pret.  pts  of  morality  must  all  yield  to  the 
new  despot.  The  powers  of  the  mind  succumb  as  readily  before  it  as  do  the 
powers  of  the  body  before  the  invasion  of  smallpox  or  cholera. 

{Medical  Examiner.) 
XVII. 

Charles  Kingsley  wrote : — "  The  two  saddest  sights  I  know  are  a  child 
stealing  sweets,  and  a  child  crying  over  a  broken  toy."  Truly,  because  these 
sights  represent  a  child  sinning  and  a  child  sorrowing.  But  he  might  have 
added  a  third  cause  for  sadne.ss— a  child  sick  and  suffering.  Surely  there  are 
few  things  which  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  heart  than  to  see  a  little  crea- 
ture, who  is  naturally  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  bright  and  joyous,  lying 
weak  and  listless  on  its  little  bed,  bewildered  by  feelings  of  pain  and  discom- 
fort to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

There  is,  even  to  the  most  thoughtless,  a  certain  incongruity  between  child- 
life  and  disease.    We  recognise  with  awe  and  humility,  in  the  sufferings  of 
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an  adult,  the  effects  of  sin,  or  a  cross  borne  for  the  glory  of  God.  But  a 
little  child  is  our  ideal  of  innocence,  and  our  hearts  go  out  to  it,  in  deepest 
compassion,  as  wc  wat .;ft  its  sweet  simplicity,  entire  trust,  and  loving  gentlene  s. 

^  XVIII. 

Captain  Burton,  who  knew,  and  had  been  resident  in  Africa,  was  so  horri- 
fied at  the  misery  caused  by  drunkenness  in  that  country  that  he  gave  it 
as  his  deliberate  conviction  that  if  they  were  to  renew  the  slave  export 
trade  in  all  its  horrors,  and  at  the  same  time  do  away  with  rum  and  gun- 
powder, Africa  would  be  the  gainer  in  peace  by  the  exchange.  If  they 
wanted  further  evidence  he  would  ask  them  to  spend  twopence  and  buy  the 
Black  IJst  of  the  Liquor  traffic.  It  w.is  a  pamphlet  of  36  pages,  printed 
in  two  columns,  and  there  they  might  read  of  the  crimes,  the  stabbings, 
cuttings,  woundings,  brutal  assaults  on  men,  women  and  children,  and  of  the 
murders  in  every  form — infanticide,  matricide,  parricide,  patricide,  and 
suicide — which  throughout  the  land  of  England,  from  John  O'Groat's  house 
to  Land's  End,  desecrated  the  country,  during  the  blessed  week  when  the 
Christmas  bells  were  ringing,  with  infamies  which  were  a  disgrace  to  any 
country  even  professing  civilization,  but  still  more  to  any  country  professing 
Cbristiamity. 

XIX. 

Did  they  know  that  in  the  single  couniy  of  Middlesex  in  one  year  300 
children  were  suffocated,  and  seven-tenths  were  cases  which  occurred  oa 
Saturday  because  the  children  were  overlaid  by  mothers  sleeping  out  their 
drunken  debauch  ?    {Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley.) 

XX. 

Why  should  women  specially  take  up  Temperance  work  ?  is  a  question  often 
asked,  but  it  would  take  more  Space  than  the  limits  of  a  short  paper  can  afford  to 
answer  it  fully.  Two  reasons  are  prominent,  (i)  First,  the  alarming  increaseof 
Female  Intemperance  calls  upon  us  all  to  be  up  and  doing.  In  London  alone, 
in  18S1,  8,698  women  were  arrested  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  besides 
3,854  for  being  only  drunk,  which  means  that  thousands  of  English  homes,  of 
which  the  poets  sing,  representing  them  as  pure  and  beautiful,  are  reduced  to 
unutterable  misery  and  desolation.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  poor  suffering 
wife  of  a  drunken  husband,  and  indeed  she  needs  all  our  sympathy,  but  what 
can  equal  the  sorrow  of  the  husband  of  a  drunken  wife  ?  (Miss  Haslam  C.E.T.S.) 

XXI. 

Every  medical  man  knows,  every  family  solicitor  knows,  every  clergymau 
knows,  that  there  are  thousaada  of  persons  never  supposed  by  society  to 
be  drunkards,  who  are  really  such  in  secret,  taking  habitually  a  poison 
which  is  shortening   life,  weakening   their  minds,  injuring   their  bodies. 
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destroying  their  morals,  and  alas!  building  up  between  themselves  and  Hea- 
ven a  barrier  which  neither  they  nor  any  other  can  ever  pull  down.  Now 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Is  there  any  cure  for  this  plague  ?  My  friends,  I  know 
no  remedy  for  any  sin  but  Christ,  and  I  have  no  message  but  the  Gospel  of 
His  Grace.  Without  Him  I  believe  no  sinner,  whatever  he  be,  can  ever  be 
saved.  But  mark,  what  is  the  first  message  which  the  Gospel  brings  to  that 
man :  It  tells  him  that  Jesus  Christ  saves  His  people  from,  not  in,  their  sins; 
he  and  those  sins  must  part.  If  he  is  to  have  Christ,  he  must  renounce  them, 
he  must  yield  them  up  and  cast  them  out,  root  and  branch,  he  must  track 
them  up  to  their  first  causes  and  meet  them  at  their  very  beginnings.  He 
must  shun  their  occasions,  and  resist  their  approaches.  For  how  can  I  teach 
the  tempted  one  to  pray,  "  Lord,  lead  me  not  into  temptation,"  and  yet  leave 
him  to  tempt  his  tempted  every  day  by  telling  him  to  drink  in  moderation  ? 
I  might  as  well  trust  my  hand  into  the  flame  and  expect  the  grace  of  God  to 
keep  it  from  being  burned  If  there  is  one  thing  more  plain  than  another, 
plain  from  Scripture,  from  common  sense,  from  experience,  it  is  that  the  man. 
who  has  found  drink  a  temptation  to  drunkenness,  must  avoid  it  altogether. 
He  puts  himself  into  a  danger  from  which  he  has  no  warrant  that  God  will 
deliver  him  every  time  he  touches  drink      (Dr.  N.  Kerr.) 

XXII. 

Habit,  we  ail  know,  is  a  second  nature.  It  is  a  succession  of  acts  which 
imperceptibly  leave  their  impress  upon  the  whole  moral  being,  adding  an 
irresistible  power,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  to  the  forces  which  it  finds  already 
existing  in  the  natural  life  of  man.  With  the  barrier  of  nature,  then,  broken 
down,  and  strong  drink  made  an  article  of  daily  diet,  the  habit  begins  to  be 
formed  which  eventually  creates  a  new  "  necessary"  of  life.  It  may  be  the 
mildest  of  table  beer  which  is  taken,  or  the  weakest  of  claret,  to-day,  the  habit 
will  ere  long  accommodate  itself  to  the  customs  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  the  company  with  which  it  associates— stronger  ales  in  one 
class,  stronger  wines  in  another,  spirits  in  a  third.  In  whatever  form,  the 
habit  is  an  acquired  one,  the  gratification  of  which  becomes  a  physical 
necessity.  As  an  illustration,  the  parallel  case  of  smoking  may  be  instanced. 
Here,  too,  the  taste  is  an  acquired  one.  To  the  non-smoker,  there  is  not 
only  no  effort  in  abstaining  from  it,  his  wonder  is  how  any  gratification  can 
be  drawn  from  it.  To  the  smoker,  from  small  beginnings  an  absolute  necessity 
has  found  its  way  into  his  life.  It  may  be  a  question  of  the  degree  to  which 
he  indulges  it ;  but  just  as  to  one  accustomed  to  the  daily  stimulant,  so  for 
one  using  the  other  variety  of  the  narcotic,  life— as  it  is  sometimes  said— 
would  be  scarcely  supportable  without  it.  "  You  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
drinking  wine,"  says  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  again,  "go  on,  but  take  care  that 
you  don't  get  your  children  into  the  habit  with  you."  In  speaking  of  it  as  a 
parallel  case  I  am  far  from  imputing  to  the  one— even  though  it  is  carried  to 
excess-  the  terrible  results  to  which  in  the  other  is  seen  to  lead.  I  use  it 
simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  tyrannical  power  of  habit. 
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And  so  for  aM  feats  of  strength  and  endurance-Hanlan  in  rowing,  the 
Studds  in  cricket,  Weston  in  pedestrianisra,  Adam  Ayles  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  the  Enghsh  soldiers  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and  a  host  of  others 
in  every  department  in  athletic  games  and  contests-to  say  nothing  of  the 
intellectual  athletes  among  us-the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  Exeter,  Rochester.  Bedford.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  and  many  others- 
are  all  contributing  their  experience  that,  other  things  being  equal  the 
abstainer  from  strong  drink  has.  in  every  way.  the  advantage.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how,  in  the  face  of  this,  the  trainer  of  the  young,  whose  study,  we  are 
bound  to  believe,  is  to  promote  the  "  meno  sana  in  corpoie  sano,"  can  endanger 
his  own  success  by  introducing  the  unphilosophical  ingredient  as  an  article 
of  daily  consumption. 

XXIII. 

Dr.  Brunton,  in  his  evidence  before  the  house  of  Lords,  says,  "  Whatever  I 
have  said  as  to  a  healthy  man  not  requiring  alcohol,  applies  strongly  to  the 
young  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  it.  With  regard  to  young  animals 
it  is  said  that  alcohol  given  them  before  they  are  full  grown  retards  their 
growth,  so  that  they  do  not  attain  full  development ;  "  and  Sir  W.  Gull,  after 
characterisingalcoholas"asamost  deleterious  poison,"  as  "the  most  des- 
tructive agent  that  we  are  aware  of  in  this  country,"  says,  that  "  drinking 
leads  to  degeneration  of  the  tissues;  "  that  "it  spoils  the  health,  it  spoils  the 
mtellect,"  and  that  "  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  society  are  dying  day 
by  day,  poisoned  by  alcohol,  but  not  supposed  to  be  poisoned  by  it." 

XXIV. 

"  Health."  says  Sir  Andrew  Clark."  is  that  state  of  body  in  which  all  the 
functions  of  it  go  on  without  notice  or  observation,  and  in  which  existence  is 
felt  to  be  a  pleasure,  in  which  it  is  a  joy  to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch,  to  live 
Now  that  is  a  state  which  cannot  be  benefitted  by  alcohol  in  any  degree! 
Nay,  it  is  a  state  which  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  is  injured  by  alcohol.  I  hope' 
all  the  rising  generation  will  be  total  abstainers." 

XXV. 

•'  A  room  of  a  few  feet  square,  crowded  with  inhabitants  of  botn  sexes 
and  of  various  ages;  half  of  them,  it  may  be,  in  rags;  no  bed-clothes,  but  a 
little  dirty  straw  spread  on  a  hard  bedstead ;  not  a  whole  article  of  furniture 
within  the  apartment  the  atmosphere  stifling ;  the  dust  cleaving  to  the  floor 
and  walls  and  windows;  the  countenance  of  young  and  old.  wan  and 
emaciated ;  and  perhaps  one  or  more  of  the  household  reeling  under  the 
influence  of  strong  drink." 

Here  is  a  scene  which  might  as  well  be  drawn  from  S.  Giles'  orFlowerand 
Dean-street.   (C.  E.  T.  Chron.) 

XXVI 

The  beginning  of  our  cure  is  to  be  sensible  of  our  disorder 
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XXVII. 
iie  always  cheerful  as  well  as  serious,  that  you  may  win  men  to  Christ. 

*  XXVIII. 

One  man  with  a  trade  is  worth  a  thousand  without  one.  A  return  to  the 
old  plan  of  apprenticing  boys  to  trades  is  being  advocated.  The  hosts  of 
voung  men  in  every  large  city  who  apply  for  employment  and  fa.l  to  get  it. 
for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  truthfully  affirm  that  they  are  educated,  or 
esnecially  fitted  for  any  particular  business,  constitute  a  potent  argument  in 
favour  of  reform.  Under  the  apprentice  system  we  should  have  fewer 
ignorant  mecbanica  and  incompetent  business  men.  A  trade  is  half  a  man  s 
fortune. 

XXIX. 
"  If  he  found  a  shell  approaching  him,  he  invariably  turned  his  face  towards 
it  so  that  if  he  was  killed  it  might  be  said  of  him  that  he  died  with  his  face 
towards  the  enemy."  This  remarkable  disposition  towards  bravery  is  some- 
what unsympathetically  dismissed  by  one  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  biographers 
Ts  ••  a  curious  trait  in  his  character ;  -  -we  would  rather  recognize  it  as  the 
kevnote  of  the  brilliant  career  of  this  world-renowned  warrior.  For  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  his  busy  life-for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century-he  has  set  "  his  face  towards  the  enemy  ;  "  giving  us  a  grand  example 
of  a  righteous  appreciation  of  the  path  of  duty,  and  affording  as  true  and 
worthy  a  pattern  of  British  bravery  as  any  that  adorns  our  nation  s  history. 
Whether  it  be  as  ensign,  captain,  colonel,  or  major-general,  he  is  ever  found 
"  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy." 

XXX. 

"A  man  should  bum  his  own  smoke  if  he  cannot  convert  into  clear 
flame  "-said  a  great  modern  pr«;cher.  Here  is  good  advice.  Why  puff  our 
doubts  into  another's  face  ?  They  neither  cheer  h.m  nor  warm  him.  The 
man  who  has  just  intellect  enough  to  doubt,  but  not  sufficient  to  resolve  it. 
Tad  better  kip  silence,  and  not  fill  his  neighbour's  mind  with  his  suffocating, 
blinding  fumes     Everybody  gets  more  than  enough  of  these  from  his  own  fire. 

XXXI. 
•■  If  I  grapple  with  sin  in  my  own  strength."  writes  Adair,  "  the  devil  knows 
he  may  go  to  sleep." 

XXXII. 
We  little  think  sometimes  how  very  influential  many  of  our  slightest  acts 
and  words  become  for  good  or  ill.  What  harm  may  result  firom  a  mere 
careless  slip  of  the  tongue,  how  the  bow  drawn  at  a  venture,  the  arrow  oa 
foolish  or  ill-natured  word,  flung  into  the  hearts  of  n.en,  may  »|'»  *f»'"»^'^ 
or  mar  a  soul.    Eat,  thank  God  I  there  is  another  side  of  it;  in  His  infimte 
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mercy  He  permits  us  to  do  great  things  by  even  little  effort.  It  is  idle  to  call  it 
self-sacrifice  when  his  love  constrains  us;  the  marvel  is  that  with  so  small 
efibrt  we  can  be  made  useful  in  the  best  of  causes. 

XXXIII. 

He  that  does  good  to  another  man  does  also  good  to  himself,  not  only  in 
the  consequence,  but  in  the  very  act  of  doing  it.  For  the  conscience  of  well- 
doing is  an  ample  reward. 

XXXIV. 

A  traveller,  following  his  guide  amid  the  Alpine  heights,  reached  a  place 
wliere  the  path  was  narrowed  by  a  jutting  rock  on  one  side,  and  a  terrible 
precipice  on  the  other.  The  guide,  holding  on  to  the  rock  with  one  hand, 
extended  his  other  hand  over  the  precipice  for  the  traveller  to  step  upon, 
and  p.nss  around  the  jutting  rock.  He  hesitated,  but  the  guide  said,  "  That 
hand  never  lost  a  man."     He  stepped  upon  the  hand  and  passed  safely. 

The  child  of  God  who  takes  the  Saviour  as  his  Guide  in  this  world  of  dark- 
ness and  danger,  has  the  help  of  an  unfailing  hand.  Who  that  has  ever 
trusted  Him  has  been  disappointed  ?  He  stretches  out  His  hand  for  our  help 
and  deliverance.  He  holds  us  by  His  right  hand  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
And  He  has  said,  "  My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they 
follow  Me ;  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  My  hand.  My  Father,  which  gave  them 
Me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  My  Father's 
hand."  "That  hand  never  lost  a  man."  Blessed  are  they  who  can  lie  safely 
within  its  hollow,  protected  by  its  Almighty  grasp  I 

XXXV. 

On  one  occasion  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  passing  through  Barcelona,  went 
on  board  the  Cape  galley.  Passing  though  the  group  of  slaves  he  asked  several 
of  them  as  to  the  nature  of  their  offence.  One  said,  "  I  am  here  through 
malice;"  another,  "The  judge  was  bribed  against  me!"  a  third,  "I  am 
here  by  mistake ;  "  a  fourth,  "  I  did  not  have  fair  play  at  my  trial."  But 
presently  the  Duke  came  to  a  sturdy  little  black  man,  who  replied,  "  My 
Lord,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  here  justly.  1  was  nearly  starving,  and  stole 
a  purse."  The  Duke,  gratified  by  the  man's  frankness,  playfully  rapped  his 
shoulders  with  his  walking-stick,  and  said,  "  You  rogue,  what  are  you  doing 
here  among  so  many  honest  men.  Get  out  from  among  them  at  once.  Sir." 
So  he  who  confessed  his  error  and  made  no  excuse  was  set  free ;  whilst  those 
who  lyingly  professed  their  innocence  were  left  to  suffer.  Like  those  prison- 
ers, we  are  all  too  much  disposed  to  ascribe  our  failures,  troubles,  and  non- 
snccesses  to  some  person  or  thing  lutside  ourselves.  If  elevated,  we  say 
Pharaoh  favored  us ;  if  condemned  to  death,  we  say  Pharaoh  was  prejudiced 
against  us.  Let  us  go  farther  back  and  ask  what  secured  the  favour,  or  what 
gave  birth  to  the  prejudice  ?    We  shall  thus  generally  find  that  the  past  was 
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the  parent  of  the  present,  as  the  present  will  prove  the  parent  of  the  future— 
that  we,  by  our  lips,  lives,  looks,  labours,  and  longings,  had  most  to  do  with 
being  what  we  are.    So  have  we  most  to  do  in  determining  what  we  shall  be. 

XXXVI. 

Our  conscious  influence  is  the  re:uli  of  intention,  and  on  the'  whole  does 
little ;  but  our  unconscious  influence  is  the  aggregate  result  of  our  whole 
character,  manifesting  itself  in  words,  looks,  acts  that  are  not  meant  to  effect 
anything,  but  which  inevitably  mould  others.  Our  conscious  intentional 
influence  may  fail  or  may  be  false,  but  our  involuntary  influence  is  inevitable, 
and  every  moment  operative,  and  must  be  true. 

XXXVII. 

Youth  is  the  bud,  of  which  manhood  is  the  flower. 
Religion  consists  not  in  knowledge,  but  in  a  holy  life. 

There  is  scarcely  a  man  so  hardened  but  that  one  tender  spot  may  be  found 
in  his  heart.     If  that  is  gently  touched,  the  man  responds.    At  a  religious 
meeting  in  Scotland,  the  following  anecdote  was  told  because  it  illustrated  a 
drunka  rd's  sensitiveness  to  the  influence  of  a  dead  child  whom  he  had  tenderly 
loved.    A  fisherman,  who  habitually  drank  to  excess,  used  to  sail  from  a 
small  cove  on  the  Scotch  coast  to  the  fishing-grounds,  several  miles  out  in  the 
ocean.    There  was  no  light-house  to  guide  him,  not  even  a  beacon-light,  and 
the  channel  was  intricate.    When  the  fisherman  had  taken  a  drop  too  much, 
and  the  night  had  fallen,  it  was  dangerous  work  entering  that  cove.    His 
little  son  used  to  watch  his  father's  coming,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  he 
would  run  down  to  the  point,  and  cry  out—"  Steer  straight  for  me,  father, 
and  you'll  get  safe  home  I  "    The  boy  died,  and  one  evening  the  father  was 
sitting  at  the  lonely  fireside.    His  conscience  troubled  him,  for  he  had  been 
thinking  over  the  sins  of  his  life.    As  the  night  settled  down,  he  thought  be 
heard  the  voice  of  his  boy  ring  out  through  the  darkness :  "  Steer  straight  for 
me,  father,  and  you'll  get  safe  home  I  "    Springing  to  his  feet,  he  called  out— 
"  You're  right  this  time,  my  son !  "    From  that  moment  he  was  a  changed 
man,  one  whose  sobriety  and  pious  life  attested  the  genuineness  of  his  con- 
viction of  truth  and  his  purpose.  "  Judge  not."    Despair  not  of  any  soul, 
whatever  may  be  its  lapses.     You  know  not  its  secrets,  its  struggles,  its 
prayers.    A  right  word  may  rouse  its  latent  energies,  and  a  simple  incident 
may  give  force  to  the  wing  of  right  resolutions  when  discipline,  dangers,  and 
the  most  solemn  events  have  failed. 

XXXVIII. 

"  It  18  a  very  great  scandal  to  see  some  mechanics  who  belong  to  Trades 
Unions  down  Petticoat  Lane  on  a  Sunday  morning,  about  one  o'clock,  buying 
old  clothes,  who,  but  for  the  drink,  could  well  afford  to  buy  new  ones.  You  will 
tee  a  carpenter  with  an  old  jacket  under  his  arm,  and  a  shoemaker  with  a 
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pair  of  old  boots  under  his  arm,  and  a  tailor  buying  a  second-hand  coat. 
What  docs  all  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  Mi's  is  the  causa  of  the  '  Bitter  Cry 
of  London." "    (C.  E.  T.  Chron.) 

XXXIX. 

I  have  known  a  case  of  drinking  so  secretly  that  I  was  obliged  to  ask  a 
certain  distinguished  dignitary  of  the  Church  to  break  to  the  husband  the 
dreadful  news  that  his  wife  was  dying,  and  that  she  had  not  many  hours  to 
live,  from  the  effects  of  a  secret  drinking,  of  which  he  had  never  had  the  least 
suspicion.  She  had  used  her  muff  to  bring  in  drink  from  the  grocer's  shop, 
and  to  that  her  f;ill  was  to  be  attributed.  She  would  never  have  thought  of 
going  into  a  public-house,  but  she  began  with  the  grocer's  shop,  and  taught 
h$r  daughUn  to  get  these  articles,  and  so  minister  to  her  terrible  craving. 

(C.  E.  T.  Chron.    Dr.  Norman  Ktrr.) 

XL. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  knew  very  few  women  who  would  care  to  enter 
a  public-house.    Women  now  go  in  as  soon  as  the  public-houses  are  open, 
not  merely  by  themselves,  but  with  their  babies  at  the  breast,  and  even  put 
some  of  the  drink  to  the  children's  lips. 

Husbands  are  finding  the  peace  of  their  homes  broken  up,  that  children 
are  being  neglected,  that  there  are  skeletons  in  the  cupboard  known  only  to 
those  who  are  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  families,  and  that  in  this  way 
a  canker  is  eating  out  the  heart  of  England,  which,  unless  it  is  arrested,  will 
have  gone  too  far  to  be  remedied  before  many  years  have  passed  away, 

XLI. 

When  you  see  8  men  out  of  every  lo  who  are  in  prison  there  through 
intoxicating  drink,  and  when  you  know  that  there  are  always  from  40,000  to 
60,000  people  in  prison,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  total  abstinence  that  :s 
robbing  people  of  their  liberty  ?  I  say  strong  drink  has  robbed  them  of  their 
liberty,  and  they  would  be  glad  if  the  total  abstainers  would  rescue  them.  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  toil  week  in  and  week  out,  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labour,  i  do  not  believe  in  public-house 
enjoyment,  it  always  brings  after-sorrow.  I  believe  in  the  enjoyment  that 
is  pure ;  in  a  life  of  honesty,  sobriety,  and  industry,  and  to  obtain  this  we 
must  offer  up  prayers  to  God  to  watch  over  us  and  keep  us  as  we  go  through 
this  life  of  sin  and  wickedness.  As  a  working  man  it  is  my  duty  to  live  a  liife 
which  will  be  beneficial  not  only  whilst  here  below,  but  a  life  that  will  lead 
me  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  (Speich  of  Working  Ma»  at  C  E.  7.  Soe. 
Meeting,  ExeUr  Hall.) 

"  We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  see  the  working  class,  or  any  otner  class, 
masters  of  the  destinies  of  this  country ;  but  with  sobriety  they  can  be  mas- 
ters of  their  own  destinies,  which  should  be  ample  for  them.    If,  instead  of 
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inculcating  strikes,  haranguing  on  the  tyranny  of  capital,  and  urging  the  men 
to  free  themselves  from  some  imaginary  slavery,  the  working  men's  leaders 
were  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Uroadhurst,  and  tell  their  fellow-workmen, 
plainly,  that  they  want  but  one  thing  to  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  and. 
to  improve  their  position  in  life,  and  that  that  one  thing  is  sobriety,  they 
would  indeed  be  doing  a  great  and  valuable  work." 

But  when,  besides  this  loss  of  life  resulting  from  drinking,  we  take  account 
of  the  crime,  poverty,  lunacy,  the  damage  to  our  trade,  the  injury  to  the 
nation's  morals,  the  block  it  gives  to  political,  social,  and  moral  progress; 
when  we  remember,  too,  the  immeasurable  extent  of  the  miseries  it  proiluces, 
and  note  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation's  efforts  are  spent  in  neutral- 
izing the  evils  flowing  therefrom,  it  is  marvellous  that  the  Government  does 
not  take  earnest  measures  at  once  to  remove  the  causa  of  all  these  evils,  and 
that  the  nation  does  not,  as  one  man,  rise  and  demand  that  this  be  done. 

XLII. 

"  In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  work  on  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Mill, 
referring  to  the  functions  of  Government,  observes :— '  Even  in  the  best  state 
in  which  Society  has  yet  reached,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  how  great  a  pro- 
portion of  all  the  eflbrts  and  talents  in  the  world  are  spent  in  neutralizing 
one  another.  It  is  the  proper  end  of  Govemmf-nt  to  reduce  this  wretched 
waste  to  the  smallest  possible  amount,  by  taking  such  measures  as  shall  cause 
the  energies  now  spent  by  mankind  in  injuring  one  another,  or  in  protecting 
themselves  against  injury,  to  be  turned  to  the  legitimate  employment  of  the 
human  faculties,  that  of  compelling  the  products  of  nature  to  be  more  and 
more  subservient  to  physical  and  moral  good.'  " 

XLIII. 

1.  In  i860  the  number  of  persons  committed  to  prison  in  England  and 
'Wales  was  116,282,  while  in  1882  they  numbered  189,524. 

2.  In  i860  there  were  30,769  women  committed  to  prison ;  in  1882  there 
were  51,826. 

3.  In  i860  there  were  2,584  women  who  were  committed  to  prison  10 
times  or  more ;  in  1882  there  were  8,946  women  sent  to  prison  10  times 
or  more. 

4.  In  i860  the  number  of  lunatic  a  in  Asylums  in  England  and  Wales  was 

38,058;  in  1882  there  were  73,113- 

5.  In  i860  the  amount  paid  in  actual  relief  to  the  poor  was  ;^5.454.964. 
but  in  1882  it  was  ^8,232,472. 

6.  In  1879,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General,  one  out  of 
fifteen  of  the  total  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  occurred  in  Workhouses ; 
and  in  London  one  out  of  every  9.  If  to  these  there  be  added  those  paupers 
who  die  outside  of  the  workhouse,  it  will  show  the  painful  fact  that  about 
one  person  out  of  every  seven  who  dies  is  a  pauper. 
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7  During  the  past  aj  yean  over  73,000  children  have  Deen  torn  from 
their  homes  and  consigned  to  Reformatories  or  Industrial  Schoola.  Of  th«se 
30,000  have  been  sent  during  the  past  seven  years. 

XLIV. 

The  average  yearly  loss  of  life  at  sea,  including  both  seamen  and  pas- 
sengers, during  the  five  years  ending  1881,  is  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract 
as  1 ,992,  and  the  government  are  greatly  to  be  commended  for  seeking  to 
adopt  measures  to  prevent  this  loss  of  life  Much  of  the  loss  of  life,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  due  to  Intemperance,  and  therefore  any  remedy  affecting  our 
seamen  which  would  not  deal  with  this  cause  would  be  shortcoming. 

But  are  not  the  lives  of  citizens  on  ehore  of  as  much  value  as  those  at  sea  ? 
It  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  which  gives  the  yearly  loss  of  life  through 
drinking  as  80,000,  and  of  those  killed  by  intemperance  many  are  cut  off  after 
years  of  the  most  terrible  suffering  to  themselves,  their  families,  and  often  to 
their  friends,  and  it  is  not  an  improper  question  to  ask,  when  so  much  con- 
cern is  felt— and  very  properly  felt— at  the  loss  of  1,99a  lives  at  sea,  what 
ought  to  be  the  measure  of  the  concern  excited  by  the  death  of  80,000  persons 
through  the  temptations  of  intemperance  ? 

XI-V. 
"  My  experience  of  the  Post  Office  is  that  if  it  were  not  for  two  causes, 
which  seem  to  me  responsible  for  almost  everything  that  happens  wrong  in 
the  staff— 1  mean  Intemperance  and  Betting— there  would  practically  be  no 
fault  whatever  to  find  with  any  of  its  members.  Nothing  connected  with  my 
administration  of  the  Post  Office  causes  me  such  sincere  regret  as  when,  in 
consequence  of  some  wrong-doing,  I  have  to  sign  the  dismissal  of  a  person 
from  the  service,  or  when,  in  some  case  of  graver  offence,  the  party  has  to  be 
prosecuted.  I  know  what  dismissal  in  too  many  cases  means.  I  know  that  it 
means  great  suffering  to  the  wife  and  children,  and  also  that  the  man  generally 
loses  such  a  position  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  in  after  life  to  legain  it.  I 
am  sure  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  cases  which  lead  to  either  dis- 
missal or  breach  of  discipline,  the  cause  which,  in  almost  every  instance,  has 
led  to  the  offence  is  either  intemperance  or  betting.  It  is  a  most  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance that,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  observe,  both  of  these  causes.which  have 
led  so  many  people  to  ruin,  are  steadily  decreasing  in  force.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  a  greater  strain  was  put  upon  the  postal  staff'  in  London  than  at 
last  Christmas.  There  never  was  so  much  postal  wjrk  done  before,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  fact  deserving  of  the  most  sincere  congratulation,  and  cervainly 
it  is  a  fact  which  gives  me  the  most  sincere  pleasure,  that  out  of  the  entire 
staff  employed  in  London  last  Christmas  there  was  not  one  single  case  of 
intemperance  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  London  reported.  I 
think  that  is  a  most  gratifying  fact,  and  I  cannoi  help  thinking  that  the 
influence  of  such  a  society  as  this,  by  bringing  reasonable  and  rational 
amusement  and  pleasure  within  the  reach  of  the  staff,  has  had  no  unimportant 
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tendency  in  producing  this  good  result.  I  can  only  say  this  much  to  those 
who  have  obtained  a  good  position  in  the  service,  and  to  thoHo  whi)  are 
advanced  in  life;  if  you  see  the  temptation  of  drink  or  licttinK  placed  in  the 
way  of  any  young  person,  and  if  you  see  that  that  young  person  is  at  ail 
likely  to  fall  into  the  snare,  it  is  the  greatest  kindness  you  can  do  if  you  will 
take  him  with  a  vigorous  hand,  snatch  hold  of  him  as  if  he  wore  on  the  brink 
of  the  tiottomless  pit,  and  save  him  if  posnible  from  taking  the  first  step  on 
the  path  which  it  is  only  too  certain  will  lead  to  misery  and  to  ruin." 

(Pro].  Fan. tit,  M. P.) 

XLVI. 

Power  op  Example.— "There  was  one  thing,"  said  a  reclaimed  man, 
"which,  in  my  wildest  days,  I  never  could  got  over,  and  that  was  the  holy 
and  devoted  conduct  of  my  father  and  mother.  I  watched  them  constantly 
and  intently  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  which  would  supply  me  with 
a  reason  for  thinking  meanly  of  religion  ;  but  I  watched  in  vain.  Their  whole 
conduct  so  exemplified  their  creed,  and  so  adorned  the  Gospel,  as  to  leave 
me  without  excuse." 

XLVII. 

Judge  Noah  Davis,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  says  there  !s  an  average 
of  more  than  two  persons  murdered  in  New  York  City  weekly,  that  there  are 
67,000  persons  arrested  annually  for  crime,  and  thj.t  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes 
committed  were  traced  to  the  grog  shops. 

XLVIII. 

A  Parliamentary  paper,  issued  on  Monday,  gives  particulars  as  to  the 
arrests  for  drunkennness  on  Sunday  during  the  year,  ended  September  20th, 
1883  ;  and  this  shows  that  17,222  were  convicted  of  drunkenness  in  England, 
and  271  in  Wales. 

XLIX. 

It  was  said  by  an  eloquent  writer,  some  years  ago,  that  to  the  question, 
"  What  tills  our  gaols  with  criminals,  our  asylums  with  lunatics,  our  work- 
houses with  paupers,  and  our  rivers  with  suicides?"  there  was  only  one 
answer,  and  that  answer  was  the  same  now  as  then — "  It  is  this  hateful  vice, 
Intemperance."  Inequalities  there  must  always  be  in  the  social  state  of  men. 
There  could  never  be  an  equal  development  of  temperament  and  condition ; 
but  it  could  with  truth  be  said  that  the  surest  way  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  success  in  life  was  by  self-restraint.  In  instilling  Temperance 
principles  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  the  Society  was  doing  a  very  valuable 
work,  and  was  recognising  that  the  children  of  to-day  would  be  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  next  generation.  If  they  were  brought  up  in  habits  of  self- 
restraint,  and  in  habits  of  Temperance,  they  might  in  their  future  life  be 
trusted  to  walk  in  the  straight  path.    {Mr.  C.  Russell,  QC  ,  M.P.) 
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L. 

The  Globe,  in  an  article  entitled,  "  Hard  Drinking  in  Denraa'k,"  remarks; — 
"  Under  a  new  police  law  in  Copenhagen,  drunkenness  in  the  streets,  even 
unaccompanied  by  disorderly  conduct,  is  an  offence  to  be  punished  by  arrest, 
and  some  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  are  taken  up  daily  under  its  provisions. 
Under  this  law  publicans  are  obliged  to  convey,  at  their  own  cost,  persons 
who  get  drunk  on  their  premises  to  their  homes.  The  same  law  is  to  be 
applied  to  other  towns." 

LI. 

Mr.  M'Lagan,  M.P.,  has  given  the  following  as  his  personal  testimony : — 
"  I  have  been  an  abstainer  from  alcoholic  drinks  for  the  last  five  years. 
For  many  years  I  tried  moral  suasion,  and  to  show  an  example  of  being  able 
to  control  myself  by  temperate  or  moderate  drinking.  1  found,  however, 
that  that  example  did  more  harm  than  good,  for  others,  seeing  me  drink,  fol- 
lowed my  example,  and  drank  too,  but  they  drank  to  excess,  not  being  able 
to  control  their  desires.  I,  therefore,  abstained  altogether,  and  have  had  no. 
reason  to  regret  it,  for  I  have  enjoyed  better  health,  and  I  am  able  to  get 
through  far  more  menta?  work,  and  this  even  though  I  never  at  any  time 
tould  be  called  more  than  a  temperate  man." 

LII. 

Lady  Hope,  in  her  new  work.  Our  Golden  Key,  which  deals  with  the  labonxa 
of  a  City  Missionary,  tells  the  following  shocking  story : — 

"  Going  up  a  long,  steep  flight  of  stairs,  he  met  a  man  carrying  a  wooden 
box  on  his  shoulders.  At  the  next  landing  a  woman  was  standing,  and  be 
asked  her  to  tell  him,  '  What  was  in  the  box  ? '  '  The  little  boy  from  up- 
stairs.' 'What  do  you  mean?'  he  asked.  'Dead  child,'  she  exclaimed; 
'  been  dead  in  that  there  room  eleven  days  ....  Nobody  minded,  till  at 
last  we  sent  to  the  parish,  and  now  it's  gone.'  When  at  length  he  reached 
the  room  from  whence  the  body  had  come,  he  found,  lying  there,  drunk  upon 
the  floor,  a  woman,  the  mother  of  the  child,  in  her  dead  sleep,  all  unconscious 
of  what  was  passing.  The  father  of  the  boy  was  dead ;  the  mother  lived  with 
another  man.  Neither  of  them  cared  for  the  child.  Even  its  little  corpse, 
cold  in  death,  was  left  to  lie  unheeded  upon  that  wretched  bundle  of  rags,  until 
'  authority '  came  to  the  rescue,  and  it  was  consiguetl  to  a  pauper's  grave." 

LIII. 

God  makes  crosses  of  great  variety ;  He  makes  some  of  iron  and  l^iad,  that 
look  as  if  they  must  crush  ;  some  of  straw,  that  seemed  so  light,  and  yet  are 
no  less  difficult  to  carry ;  some  he  makes  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  that 
dazzle  the  eye,  and  excite  the  envy  of  spectators,  but  in  reality  are  as  well 
able  to  crucify  as  those  which  are  so  much  needed. 
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LIV. 

Longellow.  in  his  "Killed  at  the  Ford,"  gives  a  touching  picture  of  a 
youth  who  was  shot  by  the  enemy.  But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  results 
did  not  stop  there  : 

.   "  I  saw  in  a  vision  how  far  and  fleet,  \'   :..\' 

'  That  fatal  bullet  went  speeding  forth, 

V  Till  it  reached  a  town  in  the  distant  North. 

Till  it  reached  a  house  in  a  sunny  street, 
'  Till  it  reached  a  heart  that  ceased  to  beat 

?  Without  a  murmur,  without  a  cry : 

"  And  a  bell  was  tolled  in  that  far-off  town, 

For  one  who  had  passed  from  cross  to  crown, 
And  the  neighbours  wondered  that  she  should  die." 

LV.  •-'  ' 
Understand  the  reason,  and  all  reasons  why  the  habit  is  injurious.  Study 
the  subject  until  there  is  no  lingering  doubt  in  your  mind.  Avoid  the  places, 
the  persons,  that  lead  to  the  temptation.  Frequent  the  places,  associate  with 
the  persons,  indulge  in  the  thoughts  that  lead  away  from  temptation.  Keep 
busy ;  idleness  is  the  strength  of  bad  habits.  Do  not  give  up  the  struggle 
when  you  have  broken  your  resolution  once,  twice,  a  thousand  times.  That 
only  shows  how  much  need  there  is  for  you  to  strive.  When  you  have 
broken  your  resolution,  just  think  the  matter  over,  and  endeavour  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  you  failed,  so  that  you  may  guard  against  the  occurrence  of 
the  same  circumstsmces.  Do  not  think  it  an  easy  thing  that  you  have  under- 
taken. It  is  folly  to  expect  to  break  oflf  a  halsit  in  a  day  which  may  have 
been  gathering  strength  for  years. 

LVI. 

Growth. — Did  you  ever  watch  a  Sculptor  slowly  fashioning  a  human 
countenance  ?  It  is  not  moulded  at  once.  It  is  not  struck  out  at  a  single  blow. 
It  is  painfully  and  laboriously  wrought.  A  thousand  blows  rough-cast  it. 
Ten  thousand  chisels  polish  and  perfect  it,  put  in  the  fine  touches,  and  bring 
out  the  features  and  expression.  It  is  a  wo  of  time ;  but  at  last  the  fuU 
likeness  comes  out,  and  stands  fixed  and  unchanging  in  the  solid  marble. 
So  does  a  man  carve  out  his  own  moral  likeness.  Every  day  he  adds  some- 
thing to  the  work.  A  thousand  acts  of  thought  and  will  and  effort  shape  the 
features  and  expression  of  the  soul.  Habits  of  love,  piety,  and  truth, — habits 
of  falsehood,  passion,  or  lewdness,  silently  mould  and  fashion  it,  till  at  last 
it  wears  the  likeness  of  God  or  the  image  of  a  demon. 

LVII. 
Thb  Richest  Man. — ^There  is  no  wealth  but  life.    Life,  including  all  its 
powers  of  love,  of  joy,  and  of  admiration.     That  country  is  the  richest  which 
nourishes  the  greatest  number  of  noble  and  happy  human  beings ;  and  that 
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man  is  richest  who.  having  perfected  the  functions  of  his  own  life  to  the  ut- 
most, has  also  the  widest  helpful  influence,  both  personal  and  by  means  of 
n»s  possessions,  over  the  lives  of  others.    {Ruskin.) 

LVIII. 

In  a  review  of  "  Study  and  Stimulants,"  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  the 
Editor  says  he  cannot  help  feeling  with  Dr.  Maudsley  and  some  other  eminent 
men.  that  neither  alcohol  nor  tobacco  is  in  the  least  necessary  or  beneficial 
to  health,  and  that  harder  and  sounder  work  is  probably  done  without  them. 

LIX. 

Mr.  Whitworth,  M.P  .  speaking  recently,  said  we  heard  a  great  deal  about 
out-cast  and  horrible  London,  but  one  year's  drink  bill  alone  would  build 
one  million  houses,  so  needed  by  the  out-cast  poor. 

LX. 
General  Elliott,  when  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  during  the  siege  of  that 
fortress,  was  making  a  tour  of  inspection  to  see  that  all  under  his  control  was 
in  order,  when  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  German  soldier,  standing  at  his 
post  silent  and  still,  but  he  neither  held  his  musket  nor  presented  arms  when 
the  General  approached. 
Struck  with  the  neglect,  and  unable  to  account  tor  it,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Do  you  know  me,  sentinel,  or  why  do  you  neglect  your  duty  ?  " 
The  soldier  answered  respectfully.  •■  I  know  you  well.  General,  and  my  dnty 
also:  but  within  the  last  few  minutes  two  of  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand 
have  been  ^hot  off,  and  I  am  unable  to  hold  my  musket." 
"  Why  do  you  not  go  and  have  them  bound  up  then  ?"  asked  the  General 
•  Because."  answered  the  soldier.  "  in  Germany  a  man  is  forbidden  to  quit 
nis  post  until  he  is  relieved  by  another." 
"  The  General  instantly  dismounted  from  his  horse. 
'•Now.  friend,"  he  said,  "give  me  your  musket,  and  I  will  relieve  you-  Ko 
and  get  your  wound  attended  to."  ^      •  o 

The  soldier  obeyed,  but  went  first  to  the  nearest  guard-house,  where  he 
told  how  the  General  stood  at  his  post ;  and  not  tiU  then  did  he  go  and  get 
his  bleeding  hand  dressed.  This  injury  completely  unfitted  him  for  active 
service;  but  the  news  of  it  having  reached  England,  whither  the  wounded 
man  had  been  sent.  King  George  HI.  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him,  ami  for 
his  bravery  he  made  him  an  officer. 

LXI. 

Pas  trop  de  ZELs.-"Not  too  much  seal."  The  gnitoitons  advice 
tendered  m  this  well-known  French  proverb  is  of  doubtful  quality,  althonsh 
to  the  ordinary  man  of  the  world  it  may  appear  immaculate  wisdom.  ••  Not 
too  much  zeal/w  others,  but  as  much  as  you  choose /or  >(»«r»//."_tlil8  is 
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essentially  selfish  in  character.  1  he  secret  of  success  lies  in  zeal,  whether  it 
be  of  the  merchant,  who  originally  the  drudge  of  the  office,  rises  to  be  a 
millionaire,  and  the  head  of  the  firm — of  the  inventor  or  scientist,  whose 
genius  confers  untold  blessings  upon  the  world — or  of  the  great  men  of  all 
ranks  and  classes,  upon  whom  depend  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind.  Movements  afiiecting  the  well-being  of  our  race  generally 
owe  their  origin  to  the  devoted  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  one  dominant  master- 
spirit, who  sees  right  clearly  the  goa!  towards  which  he  strives,  and  is  deterred 
by  no  danger  or  difficulty,  or  consideration  ofstlf  from  reaching  it. 

LXil. 

We  are  now,  as  in  1870,  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  our  neglected  cnil- 
dren  constitute  a  national  reproach.  Still  there  are  bom,  and  grow  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  indescribable  pollution,  the  children  of  the  convict,  of  the 
harlot,  and  of  the  drunkard.  Still  we  go  on  legislating  in  the  interests  of  a 
class  or  a  party,  and  leave  unhealed,  almost  untouched,  the  festering  sore 
which  produces  annually  an  enormous  parentage  of  the  crime  and  wickedness 
that  retard  the  progress  of  the  race.  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or 
figs  of  thistles  ?  "  If  the  children  could  be  saved  from  the  horrible  associa- 
tions, they  might  become  useful  members  of  the  body  politic.  The  admon- 
itions of  a  thief,  the  curses  of  a  tipsy  father,  the  example  of  a  wanton  mother 
— these  are  the  ''■fluences  that,  if  they  do  not  arrest  the  spread  of  knowled/ze 
make  educatir.i .     igerous. 

LXIII. 

An  ounce  of  i  -^  .  is  worth  a  pound  of  preaching.  The  Rev.  S.  Hooke, 
Vicar  of  Cloptoa,  Woodbridge,  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  personal 
testimony.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  experience  of  other  hard-worked 
Clergy  :— 

"  As  there  are  so  many  of  my  clerical  brethren  who  are  doubtful  if  they 
could  carry  on  their  arduous  labours  if  they  abstained  from  alcoholic  drinks, 
I  write  my.  experience  of  the  last  seven  years,  during  which  time  I  have  been 
an  abstainer.  I  believe  I  can  do  treble  the  amount  of  work  without  the  use 
of  these  drinks  than  with  them.  At  first  I  doubted  if  I  could,  and  it  was 
with  trembling  hand  that  I  signed  the  pledge  of  the  C.  E.  T.  S.  But  I  thank 
God  from  the  depth  of  my  heart  that  I  took  that  step,  for  I  am  certain  that  I 
have  been  able  to  do  more  real  good  by  my  advocacy  of  Total  Abstinence 
that  I  did  before.  On  looking  through  my  diary  of  last  year,  I  find  I  have 
preached  175  times,  given  44  Temperance  Lectures,  95  Grospel  Addresses  and 
Cottage  Lectures,  besides  travelling  nearly  4,000  miles.  Included  in  the  above 
are  the  sermons  and  addresses  I  delivered  at  two  Church  Missions  of  ten  days 
each.  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  enjoy  robust  health,  which  I  am  confident  is 
the  result,  in  part  at  least,  of  Total  Abstinence.  I  am  sure  the  happiness 
and  joy  of  doing  good  to  our  fallen  brothers  and  sisters  mce  than  compen- 
sates for  the  loss  (?)  of  a  trifling  gratification." 
I 
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LXIV. 
•'  A  <  Merrv  Christmas.'— a  weekly  paper,  dated  Decemb-^r  30th,  recorded 
40  murders  and  manslaughters,  9  suicides,  13  mysterious  deaths,  68  accidental 
deaths,  and  17  deaths  from  lawlessness  and  riot,  makin<;  a  total  of  147.  Had 
all  the  items  been  placed  together  they  would  have  filled  about  one  pace  of 
the  paper."  '^  " 

LXV. 

The  lecturer,  having  been  briefly  introduced  by  the  Chairman,  commenced 
his  address  by  stating  that  he  had  paid  some  50.000  visits,  knelt  beside  some 
3,oco  death-beds,  and  preached  700  times  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to  give  his 
hearers  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  associated  with  the  poor 
After  defining  who  are  the  poor,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  London,  last 
week,  supported  93,257  paupers,  three-fifths  of  whom  were  indoor,  costing  in 
the  case  of  the  Holborn  Union,  9s.  iijd.  per  week  each,  as  against  is.  6d 
each  for  outdoor.  He  strongly  condemned  the  policy  of  forcing  the  poor  into 
the  workhouses,  as  it  was  generally  temporary  help  to  tide  them  over  their 
difficulty  that  was  required.  He  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  compulsory 
provision  for  old  age,  and  lamented  that  there  was  not  a  hearty  good  feeling 
existing  between  the  employers  and  employed,  and  that  by  reason  of  the 
combmations  of  employers,  the  men  seldom  obtained  compensation  for  inju- 
ries. Few  laws,  he  regretted,  were  framed  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of 
the  poor.  Public-houses  and  drinking  saloons  required  to  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  number.  The  righteous  outcry  that  had  been  raised  about  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  had  done  much,  and  would  do  more,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poorer  classes.  The  model  dwellings  had  afforded  good  accommodation 
for  large  numbers,  but  he  felt  that  some  should  be  erected  solely  for  widows 
and  their  families,  who  were  a  very  numerous  class,  but  who  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  lodging.  He  believed  in  emigration  as  a  remedy  for  the 
greater  number  of  the  troubles  of  the  poor,  and  would  like  to  see  some  assis- 
tance given  by  the  State,  as  the  increase  among  the  poor  was  about  400,000  a 
year.  After  expressing  the  opinion  that  London  required  more  police,  light, 
virater.  and  "sympathy,"  he  spoke  strongly  against  the  tendency  of  modern 
days  of  dying  "rich."  and  doubted  whether  those  who  did  had  done  their 
duty  to  their  brothers,  and  then  concluded  with  criticism  of  the  work  and 
policy  of  the  School  Board. 

LXVI. 
One  Christmas  Eve.  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  river  steamer  was  taking  a 
freight  of  over  six  hundred  living  souls  across  the  river  Plat,  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Monte  Video,  many  of  them  on  their  way  to  spend  Christmas  with 
relations  and  friends.  When  in  mid-stream  there  was  heard  that  terrible  cry 
of  "  fire,"  and  it  turned  out  only  too  true,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  lightly, 
built  river  boat  was  wrapped  in  flames.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  excitement 
and  terror  which  bafBes  description.  There  were  a  few  life-belts  on  board, 
and  these  were  eagerly  seized :  and  there  were  men  who,  in  thei.-  mad  terror! 
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actually  stabbed  the  women,  and  tore  the  life-belts  from  them  ;  but  what  a 
contrast  to  this  was  the  conduct  of  an  old  Spaniard,  who  had  found  a  life- 
belt, and  had  tied  it  round  him,  and  was  about  to  leap  into  the  water,  when 
he  heard  a  half-stifled  cry  bshind  him,  and,  turning  round,  saw  a  young  girl 
without  a  life-belt,  and  with  certain  death  staring  her  in  the  face.  In  a 
moment,  and  without  hesitation,  the  old  man  tore  olf  the  life-belt  from  him- 
self, tied  it  lirmly  on  the  girl,  and  then  hurled  her  into  the  water.  The  girl 
was  saved,  and  the  hero  of  that  day  remained  and  perished— whether  by  fire 
or  water  I  know  not,  and  what  matters  it  ?  Enough,  surely,  to  know  the 
glorious  death  he  died.  Such  is  the  spirit  we  want  in  our  temperance  work, 
such  is  the  spirit  we  want  in  all  our  social  movements,  such  is  the  spirit  wo 
want  in  our  daily  lives,  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  must  be  at  the  root 
of  all  true  reform, 

LXVII. 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  yeats ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.    He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 

LXVIII. 

Augustine  says,  that  "  If  God  had  designed  woman  as  man's  master,  He 
would  have  taken  her  from  his  head  ;  if  as  his  slave.  He  would  have  taken  her 
from  his  feet ;  but,  as  He  designed  her  for  his  companion  and  equal.  He  took 
her  from  his  side." 

LXIX. 

The  sobriety  of  China  was  due  to  Confucius.  The  sobriety  of  India  and 
of  Burmah  are  due  tu  Buddah.  The  sobriety  of  vast  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa  was  due  to  Mahomet.  In  the  day  of  judgment,  shal'.  not  Confucians, 
shall  not  Buddhists,  shall  not  Mohammedans,  rise  up  in  jadE;ment  against 
this  generation  and  condemn  it,  for  they  abstained  from  strong  drink  at  the 
bidding  of  Confucius,  Buddah,  and  Mahomet,  and  behold  a  greater  than 
these  is  here  !  Ah,  if  the  voice  of  all  these  tempted,  suffering,  perishing, 
miserable  souls  be  nothing  to  you — if  the  voice  of  your  country  be  nothing 
to  you — yet,  if  you  be  Christians,  listen  to  the  voice  of  Christ,  pleading  with 
you  in  the  pathetic  accents  of  myriads  of  the  little  ones  that  it  is  not  His  Will, 
that  it  is  utterly  against  His  Will,  that  His  Cross  and  Passion  be  thus  ren- 
dered of  none  effect  to  multitudes,  for  the  very  least  of  whom  Christ  died. 
"  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those 
that  are  ready  to  be  slain;  if  thou  sayest.  Behold,  we  knew  it  not,"  (when 
now,  at  any  rate,  you  have  no  excuse  for  not  knowing  it),  "  doth  not  He 
that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  He  'hat  keepeth  thy  soul  doth  not 
He  know  it  ?  And  shall  not  He  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  ?" 
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LXX. 

Thb  Finishkd  Job— a  well-known  cobbler,  in  the  town  of  Kilmarnock, 
having  occasion  to  pass  the  door  of  a  public-house  just  as  Boniface  was 
endeavouring  to  lift  a  poor,  helpless  inebriate  from  the  gutter,  was  greeted 
with—"  Hey,  man,  come  here  and  gie  us  a  lift."  -  Na,  na,"  returned  the 
Knight  of  S.  Crispin,  "  ye  can  jist  dae  as  I  dae  when  I'm  fin'shed  wi'  a  job' 
I  aye  pit  it  in  the  window." 

LXXI. 

In  "  Every  man  his  own  Brewer,"  by  Sam.  Child,  Brewer,  we  read—"  To 
give  beer  a  cauliflower  head,  beer  heading  is  used,  composed  of  green  vitriol, 
alura,  and  salt.    Alum  gives  likewise  a  smack  of  age  to  beer." 


LXXII. 

Robert  Dick,  M.D  ,  in  the  Lancet,  writes,—"  Publicans,  when  their  supply 
is  low,  and  have  an  abundance  of  old  hard  beer,  convert  the  latter  into  mild 
by  adding  to  it  soda,  potash,  carbonate  of  lime.  Various  other  adulterations 
are  practiced.  The  narcotic  quality  of  the  hop  is  replaced  by  Indicus  Coculus, 
sweetness  and  colour  by  liquorice,  thickness  by  linseed,  a  biting  pungency  by 
carraway  seed  and  cayenne  pepper.  Nux  Vomica  is  sometimes  used  to  give 
it  the  desired  narcotic  quality  and  bitter  taste ;  quasia  is  also  used  with  the 
latter  view.  To  give  it  a  frothy  surface,  sulphate  of  iron  and  alum  are  re- 
sorted to.  Such  is  the  wholesale  beverage  of  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
English  people  daily  partake." 

LXXIII. 

I^4TEMPERA^ICE  AND  Crime,— "  What  brought  you  to  prison,  my  coloured 
friend  ?"  said  a  philanthropic  visitor  to  a  New  York  prison.  "Two  con- 
stables, sah."  "  Yes,  but  I  mean  had  intemperance  anything  to  do  with  it  ?" 
"  Yes,  sah  ;  dey  was  bof  of  'em  drunk." 

LXXIV. 

On  one  occasion  several  instances,  at  Liverpool,  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
Mellor  of  a  savagery  so  loathsome,  of  a  callosity  so  bestial,  of  a  dehumaniza- 
tion  so  unutterable,  that  he  spoke  of  drink,  which  in  this  country  is  the  sole 
cause  of  such  abnormal  wickedness,  in  terms  which  might,  one  would  have 
thought,  arouse  any  country  however  sunken.  But  I  will  confine  myself  to 
the  remarks  made  by  one  judge  in  one  cathedral  city— by  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins, 
at  the  last  Midsummer  Assizes  in  Durham.  They  may  be  well-known  to  yon. 
Yet  I  will  repeat  them.  It  may  be  that  the  words,  spoken  so  solemnly  from 
the  bench  of  justice,  may  derive  yet  further  emphasis  when  they  are  solemnly 
repeated  in  the  house  of  God.  "When  I  come,"  he  said,  "to  look  through 
the  calendar  :  and  when  I  see  the  number  of  cases  which  have  been  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  drink,  I  cannot  help  saying  a  word  or  two  on 
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that  subject.  Every  day  I  live  the  more  I  think  of  the  matter,  and  the  mora 
firmly  do  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  root  of  almost  all  crime  is  drink, 
that  revolting  tyrant  which  affects  people  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes ; 
young,  middle-aged  and  o'd;  father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  all  in  turn 
become  its  victims.  It  is  drink  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  immediate 
and  direct  cause  of  those  fearful  quarrels  in  the  public  streets  at  night  which 
terminate  in  serious  mischief,  or  some  other  outrage.  It  is  drink  which,  lor 
the  most  part,  is  the  incentive  to  crimes  of  dishonesty.  It  is  drink  which 
causes  homes  to  be  impoverished,  and  traces  of  the  misery  which  it  causss 
are  to  be  found  in  many  a  cottage,  denuded  of  the  commonest  articles  of 
comfort  and  necessity,  which  have  gone  to  the  pawn-shop  simply  to  provide 
for  that  hideous  tyrant,  drink.  I  believe,  knowing  what  I  do,  and  having  by 
experience  had  my  attention  drawn  to  it  that  "  (hear  it,  gentlemen  !  hear  it. 
Christians!  hear  it,  ministers  of  God!)  "  "  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
crime  in  this  country  is  engendered  inside  the  doors  of  public-houses." 

LXXV. 

A  Long  Walk  for  a  Fortune.— A  farmer  in  a  northern  county  of  New 
York  State  quarrelled  four  years  ago  with  his  only  son,  and  the  boy  left  home 
and  went  west.  The  old  gentleman  relented  of  his  hardness  to  the  boy  after 
his  departure,  and  when  he  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  left  his  estate,  valued  at 
^20,000,  to  the  son.  The  young  man,  while  in  Milwaukee,  saw  an  advertise- 
ment asking  for  information  about  him,  and  he  decided  to  start  for  the  east. 
He  had  money  enough  to  defray  his  expenses,  but  he  was  robbed  in  a  cheap 
boarding-house,  and  left  penniless.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to 
make  his  way  back  afoot.  He  arrived  in  Jersey  City,  footsore  and  weary, 
and  claimed  his  inheritance.  He  was  abundantly  recompensed  for  his  long  and 
weary  walk,  but  his  father's  death  precluded  him  from  having  with  his 
inheritance  the  joy  of  pardon  and  reconciliation.  The  offer  in  the  Gospel 
to  sinners  who  have  wandered  away  from  God  is  far  better  :  it  includes  for- 
giveness as  well  as  inheritance  for  all  who  will  repent  and  return. 

(Titus  iii.  3-7.; 
LXXVI. 
Nothing  is  more  lamentable  in  connection  with  the  social  condition  of  our 
poor  people  than  the  existence  of  drinking  amongst  women.  In  this  class 
this  sad  fact  is  perhaps  attributable  as  much  to  the  increase  of  temptation 
through  the  enormous  addition  to  the  number  of  the  "off"  beer  licenses,  as 
to  the  existence  of  grocer's  licenses.  The  "off"  beer-house  license  allows 
wives  to  get  beer  in  jugs,  which  is  brought  home  by  themselves  or  by  their 
children.  This  ruinous  practice  now  prevails  to  an  enormous  extent  in 
Liverpool.  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  where  families,  send  their  jugs  for 
beer  to  be  consumed  at  the  family  meal  it  may  be  less  dangerous,  but  un- 
happily the  practice  has  become  very  general  for  women  to  send  their  jugs 
for  beer,  and  to  assemble  in  each  other's  houses  for  the  purpose  of  a  carouse, 
thus  creating  moral  havoc  in  their  families.    (A .  Balfour,  J. P.) 
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LXXVII. 
During  the  last  week  two  Captains  have  been  deprived  of  their  Certihcates 
because  of  drunkenness.  One  of  these  men  was  found  .o  be  heading  his 
vessel  dead  across  the  Atlantic  at  a  time  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  steering 
for  Caen  ;  the  other  had  to  be  strapped  down  in  his  s'.ite-room.  These  two 
cases  seemed  rather  droll  when  the  ships  and  crews  gol  safely  home ;  but  the 
drunkenness  of  a  Captain  is  not  always  a  matter  for  mirth.  To  suspend  a  man's 
Certificate  is  a  hard  punishment ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
penalty  short  of  oenal  servitude  is  severe  enough  to  meet  the  case  of  a  man 
who  drinks  himself  senseless  while  he  is  in  charge  of  a  ship.  If  a  Colonel  of 
a  line  regiment  went  into  action  drunk,  the  fault  would  be  bad  enough  ;  yet 
the  men  and  the  other  officers  could  take  care  of  themselves.  But  on  bo.ird 
ship  many  lives  are  risked  by  a  single  blunder  which  may  occupy  a  dozen 
seconds  in  commission.  As  mistake  as  to  a  light,  made  by  a  man  whose  eyes 
are  dazed  with  alcohol,  may  send  half  a  hundred  people  to  the  bottom  before 
a  hand  can  be  raised  to  avert  disaster.  Every  one  who  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  sea  knows  that  sheer  physicial  hardships  offer  a  constant  temptation 
to  drinking  habits.  Some  methodic  old  seamen  make  it  a  rule  never  to  touch 
drink  till  the  vessel  is  at  her  moorings ;  but  to  others  the  decanters  in  the 
cabin  cupboard  offer  a  constant  attraction.  A  young  Captain  spends  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  on  deck  in  bad  weather.  The  raw  morning  air  strikes  chill,  and 
he  is  benumbed  and  hungry  when  he  goes  below.  There  is  no  coffee  ready,  but 
the  decanters  are  handy,  and  he  tries  "  two  fingers  "  of  raw  whiskey.  The 
hquor  does  him  no  harm,  but  good,  he  thinks.  The  unfortunate  thing  about 
spirit-drinking,  is,  however,  that  the  drinker  requires  more  and  more,  "  wind- 
ing up"  as  he  goes  on.  If  he  has  got  a  good  digestion  and  strong  nerve,  he 
may  come  by  degrees  to  take  astonishing  quan  js  of  alcohol  without 
dangerous  results ;  but  if  he  is  weak  in  body,  or  de*"  nt  in  will,  he  is  liable  to 
become  one  of  those  unhappy  creatures  who  are  y  too  well  known  in  all 
seaport  towns.  In  the  forecastle  of  many  a  larg<  jrchant  vessel  may  be 
found  some  man  who  has  held  a  Master'b  Certificate  Many  of  these  poor 
fellows  have  came  down  in  the  world  through  no  fault  of  their  own ;  but  as  to 
others,  an  enquirer  too  often  receives  a  significant  shrug  as  an  answer  if  he 
asks  why  they  are  forced  to  go  before  the  mast.  It  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  meet  a  seaman  in  Shadwell  or  Shields  who  could  not  give,  from  his  owa 
experience,  instances  of  dangerously  drunken  men  with  whom  be  has  sailed. 
One  Captain  had  delirium  tremens  from  Ushant  to  Gibraltar;  and  he  was  put 
in  irons,  after  he  had  positively  chased  the  vessel  with  the  intention  of 
"  running  through  her,"  as  he  observed.  Another  was  locked  in  his  state- 
room, where  he  occupied  himself  in  firing  his  revolver  through  the  panels. 
Another  got  so  tipsy  that  he  was  left  at  Malta ;  the  chief  officer  taking  the 
vessel  on.  Another  was  put  ashore  at  the  Cape  on  the  demand  of  the 
passengers.  Another  was  driving  full  speed  through  a  fog,  when  he  was 
hailed  by  a  vessel  and  told  that  there  was  ice  ahead.  He  replied  that  he 
would  take  his  ship  to  a  place  which  is  not  reputed  to  be  icy,  and  dtove 
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recklessly  on.  Another  threw  a  man  overboard  durin);  a  drunken  fit,  and 
left  the  poor  fellow  to  be  picked  up  by  a  pilot  boat ;  he  was  fined  for  this 
extreme  disciplinary  measure.  Another  complained  so  often  of  "  things  want- 
ing  to  catch  him,"  that  the  engineer  and  crew  refused  to  sail  with  him  again. 
These  are  instances  in  which  the  vessels  have  been  brought  safely  home ; 
but  no  one  can  say  that  there  have  not  been  other  instances  in  which  ships 
and  crews  have  been  cast  away.  At  any  rate  the  two  cases  made  public  last 
week  came  very  near  to  resulting  in  fatality.  The  Captain  who  was  put  in 
irons  pleaded  that  he  had  been  twenty-four  hours  on  deck  without  anything 
to  eat,  and  that  the  drink  "  flew  to  his  head."  Just  so.  But  surely  a  man 
with  the  sense  and  resolution  to  stand  on  the  deck  of  a  swept  ship  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  might  have  had  resolution  enough  to  keep  from  drinking 
himself  mad  Men  who  make  such  excuses,  forget  that,  in  their  trade  as  in 
others,  they  must  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth.  They  have  days  and 
days  of  easy  work,  long  sleepy  afternoons,  quiet  nights  ;  and  bad  weather  is 
not  to  be  used  as  a  plea  forgetting  tipsy  when  the  luck  changes.  In  the  lists 
of  casualties  compiled  by  speculative  statisticians,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
losses  that  may  occur  through  Intemperance. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  a  guess  made  by  some  competent  person. 
Little  by  little  Captains  are  taking  to  Total  Abstinence :  and  it  is  often  said 
that  a  Teetotaler  is  nearly  sure  to  "  get  on."  Without  going  to  extremes,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  new  movement  among  sailors  is  one  that  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way  by  owners  and  merchants. 

LXXVIII. 
Begin,  then,  with  the  fact  that  the  direct  expenditure  of  the  nation  for  in- 
toxicating drinks  is  reckoned  at  ;^i3o,oco,ooo  a  year,  and  the  indirect  which 
we  are  forced  to  pay  from  the  results  of  drunkenness,  ;^ioo,ooo,ooo  more. 
Maintain,  if  you  will,  that  alcohol  is  a  harmless  luxury ;  you  still  cannot  deny 
that  for  the  vast  majority  it  is  not  a  necessity.  Whole  races  of  men,  the 
votaries  of  whole  religions,  do  without  it,  and  gain  by  its  absence.  From 
20,000  prisoners  in  England  it  is  cut  off  from  the  day  of  their  imprisonment, 
and  they  are  not  the  worse,  but  the  stronger  and  the  healthier  from  its  with- 
drawal. There  are  some  five  million  Total  Abstainers  in  England,  and  the 
impartial  statistics  of  insurance  prove  conclusively  that  longevity  is  increased 
by  abstention  from  strong  drink.  The  most  magnificent  feats  of  strength  and 
endurance  of  which  mankind  has  ever  heard,  have  been  achieved  without  it. 
At  the  very  best,  then,  it  is  a  luxury. 

LXXIX. 
Then,  next,  what  does  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  involve  ?  It  means 
that  to  thousands  life  becomes  a  long  disease.  Solomon  told  us  that  truth 
3,000  years  ago.  "Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sorroiv  ?  who  hath  contentions  ? 
who  hath  babbling  ?  who  hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  who  hath  redness  of 
eyes?  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine ;  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine. 
At  the  last  it  biteth  hke  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder."    DiUrium 
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<r<M«nt— that  inconceivably  awful  and  agonising  illness— is  but  one  of  God's 
executioners  upon  excess.  The  fact  that  a  nation  is  addicted  to  drink  and 
drunkenness  means  that  the  health  of  myriads  will  be  ruined ;  it  means  that 
myriads  of  children,  with  diseased  bodies,  fatuous  minds,  and  depraved 
impulses,  will  be,  in  the  awful  language  of  an  old  preacher,  "  not  born  into 
the  world,  but  damned  into  the  world,"  as  idiots,  or  cripples,  or  predestined 
drunkards ;  a  curse  to  nations,  a  curse  to  their  neighbours,  and  to  themselves, 
a  curse  to  the  very  ideal  of  humanity  which  they  drag  down  and  degrade, 
poisoning  its  \  ery  life-blood,  and  barring  its  progress  to  the  goal  of  better  days. 

LXXX. 

A  Fall  into  a  Dear's  Pit. — A  workman  full  into  a  bear's  pit  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Paris,  a  short  time  ago,  and  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
devoured.  The  man  had  incautiously  mounted  the  parapet  of  the  pit,  and 
whilst  looking  down  at  the  two  bears  therein  he  lost  his  balance,  and  fell 
over  on  his  back.  Two  persons  immediately  raised  an  alarm,  and  a  crowd 
collected.  No  one,  however,  ventured  to  the  assistance  of  the  unfortunate 
man,  who  was  lying  on  the  ground  of  the  pit,  bleeding  profusely  from  a  cut 
in  the  head  caused  by  his  fall.  Several  large  pieces  of  bread  were  thrown  to 
the  bears,  in  order  to  keep  them  away  for  a  while  from  their  probable  victim. 
The  female,  however,  was  frightened  by  the  noise  of  thj  fall,  and  retreated 
to  a  comer  of  the  pit ;  but  the  male,  scenting  human  blood,  approached  the 
man,  and  pawed  him  for  a  few  moments  as  if  in  play.  The  workman,  by 
this  time  recovered  from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  fall,  attempted  to  close 
the  bear's  mouth  with  his  hand.  But  the  clamour  of  the  people  only  made 
the  bear  more  menacing,  and  with  a  fierce  growl  he  proceeded  to  gnaw  the 
man's  head.  The  keepers  arrived  at  this  critical  moment,  and  threw  a  rope 
to  the  victim,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  bear  at  a  distance  with  large  iron 
pikes.  The  man  seized  the  rope,  and  was  immediately  hoisted  up  in  safety, 
the  bear  making  furious  efforts  to  jump  after  him.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
condition  of  a  man  who  falls  into  evil  habits,  and  finds  himself  confronted 
by  his  sins.  Ihe  grace  of  God  may  throw  him  the  rope  of  deliverance,  and 
be  may  be  saved,  but  the  devil  will  still  make  every  effort  to  get  at  and 
devour  him. 

LXXXI. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  bodies  of  men  that  suffer,  it  is  their  souls.  Powerless 
for  his  deliverance,  the  conscience  of  the  drunkard  is  not  powerless  for  his 
torture.  Robert  Bums,  Charles  Lamb,  and  Hartley  Coleridge,  have  uttered 
the  cry  of  men  who  have  thus  been  swept  over  the  cataract.  The  Spartans, 
when  they  wished  to  turn  their  children  from  the  shame  of  intemperance, 
shewed  them  the  physical  degradation  of  drunken  Helqts;  but  the  physical 
results  are  nothing  to  the  moral  devastation,  the  abject  servitude,  the  spiritual 
catastrophe  of  the  man  who  has  given  himself  over  to  the  bondage  of  drink. 
When  he  recovers  from  the  d^indation  of  the  animal,  it  is  to  feel  the 
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anguish  of  a  lost  soul.  That  is  the  reason  why,  year  by  year,  drinK  not  only 
crowds  the  workhouse  with  paupers,  and  the  jail  with  felons,  and  the  asylum 
with  lunatics,  and  the  hospitals  with  disease  ;  but  also  swells  more  than  any 
other  cause— swells  week  by  week,  and  year  by  year — the  list  of  those  who 
through  the  awful  gate  of  suicide  rush,  with  rude  insult,  into  the  presence  of 
their  God.  "The  measure  of  alcohol  consumed  in  a  district,"  said  Biiron 
Dowse,  "  is  the  measure  of  the  degradation  "  Wherever  the  drink  tide  rushes 
highest,  there,  too,  is  the  high-water  mark  of  suicide,  mortality,  and  crime. 
Wherewithal  a  man— or  a  nation— sinneth,  by  the  same  shall  he  be  punished. 

LXXXII. 

Unselfishness.— During  the  height  of  the  Crimean  war  two  men  were 
carried  into  the  military  hospital,— one  evidently  at  the  jjoint  of  death,  the 
other  in  hardly  better  case. 

The  stronger  of  the  two,  on  being  asked  by  one  ot  the  nurses  what  she 
could  do  for  him,  replied  quietly,  "  Oh,  I'll  do  well  enough;  just  look  after 
my  poor  comrade  there :  neither  bite  nor  sup  has  he  had  for  these  three 
days."  The  nurse  accordingly  hurried  to  the  side  of  the  dying  man,  holding 
out  to  him  a  cup  of  wine  and  water.  With  trembling  hands  the  poor  fellow 
grasped  it,  and  was  about  to  relieve  his  intolerable  thirst  by  draining  the 
refreshing  draught,  when  he  suddenly  stopped:— 

"  There  was  a  friend  of  mine  came  in  with  me.  He's  fearful  bad,  and  this 
would  do  him  a  lot  of  good.     Find  him,  will  you,  and  give  it  him  ?" 

He  knew  not,  for  the  dimness  of  death  was  in  bis  eyes,  that  his  comrade 
lay  in  the  next  bed. 

There  are  still  lying  side  by  side  these  two  friends,  in  the  bt  ial-ground  of 
Scutari. 

LXXXIII. 

A  Marriage  which  ended  in  Murder. — Mr.  Jack  relates :  "  I  once  knew 
a  young  girl  who  was  a  very  bright  Christian.  She  became  acquainted  with 
an  engineer,  who  was  in  very  sad  circumstances  through  indulgence  in  strong 
drink.  His  friends  were  very  anxious  that  he  should  marry  this  girl,  for 
they  thought  her  influence  would  do  him  good  ;  and  in  an  evil  day  she  con- 
sented to  become  his  wife.  Instead  of  getting  better  he  grew  worse.  His 
poor  wife  became  very  downhearted  ;  she  felt  she  had  no  power  at  all  over 
him.  Her  father,  who  held  a  good  position  in  Edinburgh,  pleaded  with  his 
daughter  to  return  to  her  comfortable  home,  and  leave  her  husband  in 
Glasgow.  She  refused  his  offer,  always  living  in  the  hope  that  her  husband 
would  turn  from  his  evil  ways.  But  he  sank  lower  and  lower,  until  at  last  he 
murdered  that  patient,  loving  wife,  that  had  tended  and  prayed  for  him  so 
long.  One  night  she  had  gone  out  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  and  bringing 
him  home,  and  found  him  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  That  night  he  took 
hei  life  away.  With  her  last  breath  she  testified  of  Jesus,  and  commended 
her  husband  to  his  love.  This  bard-hearted  man  only  escaped  from  being 
hanged  through  some  of  his  friends  interposing  in  his  behalf.  He  is  now  in 
penal  servitude  for  life.    This  is  another  illustration  of  the  need  to  obey  the 
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Divine  injunction,  "Not  (obe  yoked  toRcthsr  with  tinbelievera."  Children  of 
Ood  should  never  think  of  marrying  the  childnn  of  the  devil.  "Whatioever 
a  man  sowetb  that  shall  he  alio  reap."  . 

LXXXIV. 

CoNSPguBNCBS  OF  LiTTLt  SiNR. — A  relief  life-bont  was  baild  at  New  Lon- 
don, in  the  United  States,  about  13  years  .iro.  While  the  workmen  were 
busy  at  it  one  man  lost  his  hammer.  Whether  h«>  diacovered  it  or  not  it  was 
nailed  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  ;  if  he  did  find  it  out,  he  most  likely 
thought  the  only  harm  done  was  the  loss  of  the  hammer.  The  boat  was  put  to 
service,  and  every  time  it  rocked  on  the  "ives  th.-it  h.immer  tossed  backwards 
and  forwards. 

Little  by  little  it  wore  for  itself  a  track.  Next  it  wore  through  the  planking 
and  keel  down  to  the  very  copper  pitting,  and  then  it  was  found  out.  Only 
that  thin  plate  of  copper  kept  the  vessel  from  sinking.  This  seemed  a  very 
little  thing  in  the  beginning,  a  thin^'  not  likely  to  matter  to  anyone  excepting 
the  man  who  lost  the  hammer ,  but  what  harm  it  worked  !  and  how  nearly 
it  sank  the  vessel  and  destroyed  lives!  So  with  a  little  sin  kept  in  the  heart 
— a  trifle,  we  think,  which  will  hurt  neither  ourselves  nor  anyone  else  ;  that 
little  sin  may  gradually  make  way  in  us,  until  it  break  through  all  restraint 
and  sink  the  soul.  A  few  evil  words,  spoken  and  forgotten  by  us,  may  ring 
in  a  child's  ear  for  20  years,  and  work  untold  hnrm  Jnst  one  sip  of  sin 
taken  for  curiosity,  to  know  what  it  is  like,  may  gradually  spread  its  poison 
and  bring  forth  death.  Let  us  all  ask,  "  Cleanse  Thou  me  from  my  secret 
faults." 

LXXXV. 

Contentment. — I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  the  more  blessings 
a  man  enjoys  the  more  he  craves,  and  the  less  satisfied  he  is  with  his  lot ;  in 
fact,  that  the  very  poorest  people  are  the  most  contented.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  fancy  of  mine  has  just  come  to  light. 

A  visitor  in  a  very  poor  and  crowded  London  quarter  found  no  less  than 
jive  families  living  and  sleeping  in  one  room.  "  You  are  very  thick  on  the 
ground  here,"  he  ol  '-.erved,  looking  round  at  each  occupied  comer,  and  the 
heap  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  which  also  represented  a  proprietor. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

"  You  must  be  very  uncomfortable,"  he  ventured  next,  b^  way  of  sympathy. 

"Well,  Sir,  we  manage  pretty  fair  mostly,  and  didn't  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  till  the  gentleman  in  the  middle  took  a  lodger,  and  since  then  we  have 
been  a  bit  pressed  for  room.  Perhaps,  if  you've  come  about  the  rent,  you'd 
speak  to  him  about  it."  , 

But  the  visitor  had  not  come  about  the  rent,  and  really  was  in  doubt  what 
to  say  to  this  very  contented  sharer  of  a  fifth  of  a  home;      y 

This  is  a  true  story  of  our  London  poor. 

The  End- 
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